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FASCINATING AS THE 
FRAGRANCE OF EXOTIC 
FLOWERS ee ‘3 


A Rich Perfume 
of Elusive Charm 


MAY BE SELECTED 
WITH CONFIDENCE 
AS A GIFT ACCEPT- 
ABLE TO THE MOST 
FASTIDIOUS 


Perfume Samples 


35¢ each 


S#ddress 
PARK & TILFORD, Sole Agents 
529 West 42nd St. 28 New York 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE WATCHES CLOCKS STATIONERY 


QUALITY UTILITY AND VALUE 


EFFICIENT SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE &3/ STREET 
New YorRK 
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More Power 


HREE years ago we said that the Pierce- 
Arrow Car would not be changed for at least 


eighteen months—not then except for a real 
improvement. We have kept both promises. 

Our engineers have developed the Dual Valve 
Engine—a six-cylinder engine with greatly in- 
creased power—power so flexibly applied that 
speeding up to seventy miles and slowing down 
to five on high gear are both possible. 

- This new Pierce- Arrow has more power, more 
speed, greater flexibility, a quicker get-away, 
and needs less gear shifting, uses less gasoline, 
and requires less cooling than any _ previous 
Pierce- Arrow. 

Owing to the demands of work we are doing 
for the government we are able to build only a 
limited number of cars. These are all the 
nominal 48 horse power model, and they are 
being rapidly sold. 


Pierce-Arrow 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Ne 
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Jranklin Simon 8 Co. 





Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 





























House Gowns for the Leisure Hours 


Charm and simplicity distinguish 
these graceful Gowns For Women 


No. 71—Comfort is expressed in this Boudoir Gown (coat 
model) of cut Velvet Velour, in pink, light blue, rose, Copen 
or orchid; silk lined throughout; self color Georgette crepe 
fashions the large square collar and trims sleeves; shirred 
pockets; pendant ornaments on girdle and collar. 


No. 73—Simple and Practical—Wide Wale Velvet Corduroy 
Boudoir Gown in rose, Copen, wisteria, pink or light blue; 
lined throughout with dotted silk mull; deep revers and 


papillon sleeves finished with silk tassels; band of moufflon 13 75 
e 


fur around neck; girdle of self material. 


24.50 


No. 75—Very becoming—Lustrous Satin Negligee, superior 
quality, in pink, light blue, rose or orchid; deep collar tapering 
to waist, and flowing bands on sleeves of self color Georgette 
crepe, finished with silk tassels; fastened with self 
ornament. 


No. 77—Very effective are the graceful lines of this “Lady 
Teazle’ House Gown (patented) of Silk Chiffon Velvet, in 
Du Barry rose. French blue, wisteria or black; piped and 
trimmed with self color satin; panel front, half girdle; hand 
made flowers at corsage; self covered buttons. 


Prompt Delivery Free—Anywhere in the United States 


27.50 


59.50 
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The intrinsic merit of _ 


“Onyx” & Hosiery 


an vores Ores 


reveals itself quickly; there is a definite and appreciable 
quality appeal which enlists the wearer’s approval and 
““Onyx’’ becomes a daily habit. 

Sold by Prominent Dealers and identified by the Trade Mark 


Emery & Beers Company Ine. 


Sole Owners of “Onyx”? and Wholesale Distributors 


i SheWears Onyx” 
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Reg US Pat Office 


Black and White Silk Embroidered and Clocked, 
in Self and Contra colors. Lace ankle Black, 
White and all colors. Also plain Black, White 
and leading shades for Men and Women. 
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ANKS &B 
pall Jewelers DDE (() 


Silversmiths Stationers ° 


Christmas Gifts 
Anniversary Gifts 
Wedding Cifts 


Hand Book 1919 
now ready for mailing 
Illustrated and Priced 


En grave d- Personal-Greeting 
Cards- Samples upon request 


Philadelphia 
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OVER THE TOP 


The Jealous Girl 
By Arthur Davison Ficke 


LENDER one, white one; 
You seem to marvel— 
With troubled brows— 

That I can waver, 

Even for a moment, 

In curious choice 

Between you and the wine-cup. 


ISTEN, little one; 
Listen, white one; 
While I speak truth 
To those small, hidden, 
Delightful ears of yours:— 
You bring a Goddess 
Down to earth 
For tryst with me; 
But the wine-cup, 
Oh! the wine-cup, 
Elevates me to be one 
Of the company of all the Gods! 


Weather?—Or No? 


By George S. Chappell 


E met, as many others do, 
By merest chance, 


With just this difference; that you 
And your shy glance 
Held me . . . I know you still insist 
I winked! Ah! Cruel thrust, 
To thus malign an optic twist! 
It was the dust. 


E met. I ask no more of Fate. 
The quarter-hour 
That followed wipes all off the slate. 
The sudden shower 
Prisoned us both 
That I pursued; explain, 
Sweet child, where else had I to go? 
It was the rain 


. in the door’s dim shadowing, 
As others do— 
We met, when life was at its spring, 
And you—were you. 
And I—yes, dear, I know you claim 
I spoke . . . Well, when all’s done, 
Was it my words that set your cheeks aflame? 
Or was it the sun? 


You say, I know, 
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The illustration shows a Seamless Axminster Rug, which in texture, design and coloring, closely follows 
the well known French Savonnerie weave. 


SEAMLESS AXMINSTER RUGS 
Of Decorative Character 


These distinguished looking Rugs represent the finest product of a leading American 
Textile manufacturer, and are admirably adapted to the requirements which formeriy were 
met by the most expensive Floor Coverings imported from Europe. 


Our Seamless Axminster Rugs are available in any coloring and design, up to 30 feet 


in width. Appropriate effects for any room are obtainable within a reasonable time and 
at moderate cost. 
Full particulars and samples sent upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


RETAIL CARPET DEPARTMENT 


Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Washington, D. C. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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she ie | A Bridle Tour 
of Central Park 


Sketches by Clara Tice 











Reading from left to right—as you 
naturally would, of course, even 
without being told—you will ob- 
| serve the talented horse and its 
dauntless rider. This close-up was 
made before they went into action 
on the Central Park bridle path 


This is an impression 
of the above-mentioned 
horse and rider going 
through the park on 
high, in spite of all 
the speed laws and all 
the traffic policemen 











| Elegance of fashion and 
| 1mpressive worth and | 
character are united into 


one surpassing pape 


Cranes 
— Olinen Catton 








[THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER] 


Hitting the high places 
—this is a_ startlingly 
realistic impersonation 
of Pegasus, the greatest 
race-horse of his day 


A cheerful scene, proving 
horse play is not con- 
fined to the Keystone 


| Those who conform to cainiiae Gace 6 wane 


of it in Central Park 


| the usages of good form 


and good taste select one 


f th | ] This only goes to 
show ow simple 

O € severa Sty es. it is for a skilled 
rider to make 
her horse put his 
| best foot forward 











Usable samples sent on vequest for twenty five cents 





EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 


New York Pittsfield, Mass 
































been one of the favorite out-door sports ¢ 
B / of the Central Park cross-country riders Fae 





J Crossing the bar—which has always 
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Antiques 


Chiropody & Massage 


Furniture—Cont. 


Jewelry and Silverware Bought 











ANTIQUES and RUSSIAN ART GOODS in Brass, 
Copper and Bronze. Also an unusual collection of 
wrought iron lamps and candelabras. Call or write. 
Russian Art Studio, 18 E. 45th St. M. H. 4167. 


DR. COGSWELL, owe: Chiropodist. Foot 


Ointment for bruises, etc. 


Expert manicuring. 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE THONET-WANNER CO. 
Wholesalers, Makers and Importers. 
ne most comprehensive wholesale 
exhibition in New York. 43-51 West 36th Street. 


SHONGUT, 170 B’way, Cor. Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
High Class Jewels of every description. Diamonds, 
Pearls, etc., etc., purchased for cash. Individual 
pieces or Estates. 





BRASS and COPPER ANTIQUES. Russian Samo- 











vars, candlesticks, andirons, doorknockers, etc. Also ° ° : 
linen and embroidery. Many unique, silts, $1 up. Cigarettes Furriers Ladies’ Tailors 
Russian Antique Shop, 1 E. 28 St. d. Sq. 2867 

JOHN renuvne VERY SCARCE FUR REMODELING. Specialty of renovating old | J. TUZZOLI, now at 27 W. 46th St., N. Y., 


orks of 
15 East 39th Street 
New York 


Are Good Turkish’ Cigarettes. We offer prompt de- 
livery, one hundred of Pure Turkish Selected 
tobacco, monogrammed and with any tip for $2.50. 


furs. Prices low as consistent with good workman- 
ship. Send for our new illustrated catalog. A. H. Green 
& Son, 37 West 37th St., N. Y. Phone Greeley 2210. 


makes 
a suit for $55 w hich cannot be duplicated under 
$90. Quality ‘and material faultless in make 
and fit. Furs Winter Models Ready, 








THE JAPANESE PRINT EXCHANGE 
Rare examples for Collectors. 


PINKUS BROTHERS 
You will be pleased with this particularly good 


MAX TEPPER, 120 W. 44 St., Phone 2938 Bryant. 
Latest Model Furs, Ready to Wear & Made to Or- 





Maids’ Uniforms 










































































Panels for Decoration. Portfolios sent on ead cigarette. Largest Manufacturers in the World of ; der. Redyeing, Repairing, Remodeling & Cleanin: 
Lucy F. Brown, 546 Fifth Avenue, Room 507, Made-To-Order Cigarettes. 157 Cedar St., N. Y Work for Theatrical Cc “ustomers Expedited with care. 
ALL Leena gee Jo am ee my personal NURSES Bg ASS’N 
: supervision and at the lowest possible rates. Fift venue 
Apartments Furnished on Rental Corsets not bring your old Furs and let me suggest the +7 38th, Street 
new styles. M. Tepper, 120 W. 44th St., N. Y. New York 
WE WILL FURNISH YOUR APARTMENT | GOSSARD FRONT LACED ea fitted by Dresses ready made Collars 
to your taste on 4 — basis—with purchase experienced a _ .50 up, retail only. "es B h Caps and to order Cuffs 
privilege — antiqui modern furnishings. Brassieres fitted. “4 order. Olmstead omns oug. t Coats Aprons 
Wm. Birns, 105. “West, 37th Street, New York. Corset Co., 179 Medico aoe at 34th St., N. Y. B rt Bibs 
MME. L. OWN CORSETIERE MME. NAFTAL, pays highest cash value for fine NURSES OUTFITTING ASS’N 
A ts nd C t ipemerty fitter for the Peetz Corset Co. misfit or slightly used evening, street and dinner 425 Fifth Avenue 
ris @ rajts Front & back laced corsets & brassieres. frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, jewelry. at 38th St 
- 45 West 37th St., New York. Phone 4786 Greeley. 69 West. 45th Street. New York City. Bryant 670. New York 
HAND-WOVEN HOMESPUNS, made on old- MME. S. SCHWARTZ WE PAY CASH for Street and Evening Gowns, 
fashioned Scotch looms. Beautiful new colors and Custom-made corsets for the woman of _fashion. Dancing Frocks, Furs, Wraps, Diamonds, Jewelry “172 
weaves. Send for samples. Biltmore Industries, 1l East 47th Street, New York C & Silverware. Consult us before you sell. Write. Milliners 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. ee Telephone 1552 Murray Hill. Phone. Send. Mme. Furman,103W47 St., Bryant 1376. 
Pas : , Excl ages y Ad ieaine Hat 
Art Galleries - Dancing Gowns and Waists sem East 46th Street 
READY TO WEAR (Opposite Ritz-Carlton), New York 
“OLD MASTERS’’—Authentic paintings by the | ALVIENE—DANCE ARTS (20th year) Classic, “WHITE” 46 West 46th Street, New York. 
greatest as well as by the lesser-known Masters. | Interpretive. Ballet, Technique, Pantomime (So- _ Gowns-—-Blouses—Hats 
ll_ subjects. Photographs on request. ciety or Stage) ; also Teachers’ Normal Course. Authoritative Styles for every occasion. P. erfumes 
Ehrich Galleries, 707 5th Ave., N. Y. 225 W. 57th St. . Y. Catalogue. Moderately Priced. 
se CHALIF NORMAL ScHOST OF DANCING; thor- J. GIRAUD FILS (Paris) 500 5th Ave., New York. 
ough courses in Interpretive, Classic, Racial & Ball- Fascinating French =| & Sachets. Ideal 


Art Schools 


tart = for ee Amateurs, Children. 
163-5 57th St., ouis H. Chalif, Princ. 


Gowns Remodeled 





COSTUME, Textile & Stage Design, Interior Archi- 
teciure and Decoration. Poster Adv. Send for cir- 
culars. ‘N. Y. School of Fine & Agoued Arts, Frank 
Alvah Parsons, Pres., 2239 B’way, N.Y. Schuy.9645. 


THE Saas MOLLER TERPLE. Dedicated to 
Greek dancing in its purest form. Private, class 
and children’s courses. Illustrated catalog. 
Address Secretary, 746 Madison Avenue. 


ECONOMIZE—Your old gowns made into new ones 
at a very reasonable price. Write 

lars. Mme. Rose, Inc., 
Tel. Vanderbilt 2771. 








Beauty Culture 


FRANCES PANDJIRIS—Teacher of modern Ball- 
room and Aesthetic Dancing. Lessons by appoint- 
ment. Private Studio. Dancing Escort. 

19 East 49th St., N. Y. C. Telephone Plaza 9420. 





MARY GREY EYE LASH GROWER is harmless; 


WALTER H, COOKE, Premier Danseur and Ballet 





Hair Goods and Hair Dressing 


ROBERT, Permanent Hair Wave Specialist. No 





of Flowers. 
Vi isitors welcome. 


Christmas Gifts. |The 
Ask for catalogue. 


Shoes 


“SHOECRAFT”’ SHOP, 27 W. 38th St., New York. 

Fifth Avenue Footwear in sizes 8%, 9, | 

Widths AAAA, AAA, AA, to D. Send _for scata- 
log DS and “Fitting the Narrow Foot. 























nourishes eyelashes, making long silky. Cultiva Master. Pupil of Mascagno, Albertieri, A. Kosloff, kinks, but a beautiful wave, well nigh a marcel. S * ees 
marvelously: long used; recommended; cannot be <obeloff, Vestoff-Serova, Dr. Kurylo, etc. My own Original Method. Write for booklet. hopping Commissioners 
imitated. $1.10. Mary Grey, 2 E. 46th Street. Main Studio, 7300 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Robért, 500-5th Ave., Suite 506, Cor. 42 St., N. Y. 
CALIFORNIA’S WONDERFUL Complexion Cream, ILA DERINDA KNOWLES ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO powders tone the | MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopper. Will 
Fletcher’s Bleach Paste, used year round, makes Exclusive Dance —, scalp, color faded or greyish hair, giving shop Sich you or send anything on approval. 
and keeps the skin clear and smooth. Postpaid $1. Children, Adults and _Teact a marvellous gloss and bright tints, Services free. Send for bulletin. 
Tom Fletcher Co., Los Angeles. 562 Fifth Ave., Cor. 46th St., N. Y. C. “Bryant 6139. Henna Specialties Co., 505 5th Ave., New York. 366 Fifth Avenue, N. 
MME. MAYS DURYEA NORMAL SCHOOL M. B. GRIFFIN’S BEAUTY PARLORS, 624 Mad- CHRISTMAS SHaPPING 
Face Specialties. 47 West Seventy-second Street ison Ave., Cor. 59th St. Marcel waving, Manicur- Let me shop for or with you 

50 West 49th St., N. Y. C. Phone Bryant 9426. Tuition in_ Aesthetics, Interpretative and ing, Facial Massage, CAisopody. lady assist. Ex- No charge References 

For freckles, lines, wrinkles and muscles. Modern Dancing—Children and Adults perts only. Formerly 47 E. 59 St., Tel. Plaza 3402. Miss Guthman, 309 West 99th St. Tel. River 1334. 








ru REDUCING CREAM will reduce from 
hree to five pounds a week. Sample 
— with instructions, $3.00. Leslie A. 
Goodell, Hotel Langham, Boston, Mass. 


DURYEA DANCES 

Every Thursday 8:30 P. M. to 12:30 A. M. 
47 West 72nd St. 

Admission $1.00. Light refreshments included. 


NEOS-HENNE for grey & faded hair. Any shade 
from blonde to black. Applied in all up-to-date 
Beauty & Hair Dressing Parlors; write for in- 
formation to Neos Co., 366 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE—Suits, gowns, blouses, 
lingerie, etc., the choicest of New York’s berg manu- 

facturers, at special prices. Bookle 
The Grey Service, 38 W. 36th St “Ney. 








V. DARSY—Salon de Jeunesse. Facial Treatments 
with Preparations of the greatest French specialists, 
endorsed by royalty. Send for booklet and advice 
about home treatments. 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


COLEMAN & DANIELSON. B’way at 103rd_ St., 
N. Y_C. Classic, Interpretative, Nature and Mod- 
ern Dancing. In class or private. For children, 
adults or teachers. Phone Riverside 354. 





Hotels 








Baby's Things 


VESTOFF-SEROVA SCHOOL, 26 E. 46 St.,N.Y.C. 
Nature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, Interpretive, etc. 
Illus. Text books on Nature or Russian Dancing. 
$5 per volume. Descriptive Cat. F on request. 


HOTEL WEBSTER, 40 W. 45th St., just off 5th 
Ave. on one of city’s quietest streets. Much favored 
by women traveling without escort. Most beautiful of 
New York’s small hotels. Bklt. W. Johnson Quinn. 


Tea Rooms 


A LAMA_O HAWAII 
ae Hawaiian Coie of N. Y. Hawaiian luncheon 
Poha preserves, Kona coffee. 
Mary riWilder: “Gunn, 28 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 








VIRGINIA’S AIR OF REFINEMENT daintily %; 
pressed in our exclusively handmade ‘‘Wee Tog 
infants to 3 yrs. Layettes & French Bonnets a shee. 
On approval. Ideal Baby & Gift Shop, Roanoke, Va 





Dramatic Arts 


HOTEL HARGRAVE, W. 72nd St., Bet. B’way & 
Columbus Ave., N. Y., one block to Central Park. 
Comfort, refinement & luxury combined with moder- 
ate rates. Send for booklet. Eugene Cable, Mer. 








THEODORA URSULA IRVINE. Dramatic Art, 





THE PICCADILLY TEA ROOM, 170 West 12d 

Street. In an atmosphere of London itself you 

get real home-cooked Luncheon, Tea or_ Dinner. 
Home-made cakes, preserves and fudge. 


TEAS, DINNERS, LUNCHEONS 





























° Diction. Endorsed by Edith Wynne Matthison. ° me Fe served in an attractive home. 
Books and Prints General ‘raining for the stage. acher of f Alice Interior Furnishings Mrs. Parker, West 80th St., N. Y. 
Brady. Studio, 115 Carnegie Hall, N. Tel yen. 3 M34. 
A ye ange Med e800 Dh ate paki teed by hn ete ty 3 eo “ bs Y. C. 
M. Odom over photos of authentic Italian ° “The House 0 ree Gables’’ 
pieces. May we send you an illustrated cirosier? Dry Cleaning Useful Gifts - Only the unusual Toys. 
Lord & Taylor Book. Shop, 5th Ave. at 38 St., a Objects of art, Furniture pieces, Filet scarfs E 
KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING & DYEING CO. Iron and Vase Lamps, Shades, etc. THE DOLL SHOP. Dolls with individuality. 


Candies and Delicaciés 


Dry cleaning. We pay express or parcel post one way. 
eas New Rochelle, White Plains; 6 se a 
N.Y.C. Main office & Wks., 402 E. 31st St., N. Y. 


now a 
Copy of Antique Italian Living Room 
Furniture Decorations 


Dolls’ accessories. Jolly toys for girls and boys. 
Doll Hospital, too. 
18 West 47th St... N. Y. C. Tel. Bryant 7464. 





ROSE GARDEN SWEETS. “The Aristocrat of 
Confections.’”’ Original, delicious, pure. Artistically 
boxed and sealed. $1.25 a lb. Sent ppd. Certified 
check or M. O. Jennie Cross Trull, Biddeford, Me. 





Fireplace Accessories 


Jewelry and Silverware Bought 


Theatrical Equipment 








Children’s Things 


APPROPRIATE AS GIFTS for the practical and 
suitable furnishing of the Fireplace. Catalog. 
“Everything for the Fireplace” gratis. Colonial 
Fireplace Co., 4630 W. 12th St., Chicago, Ill. 


A. S. BORG. 
Buys diamonds, pearls, gold. silver, 
antiques, pawn chee and _§artifici eeth. 
146 W. 23rd St., N. Cc. Phone ( TO8s. 


a. 


JOHN BRUNTON STUDIOS 
Scenery, properties, stage furnishings 
r amateur productions. 
Bryant 5914 226 West 41st 8 





HELEN SPEER CO., inc., 17 East 48th St., N. Y. 
not designed children’s furniture & toys, for the 
nursery, may be seen now. Our specialty: Design- 
ing & furnishing nurseries. Catalogue on request. 





Furniture 


WYLER pays highest prices for Pearls, Diamonds 
& other precious stones; also Platinum, Gold & 
Silver. (Confidential.) Established 30 yrs. Bank 
references. 661 Fifth aa at 52nd Street, N. Y. 





Unusual Gifts 





HELEN L oy CO., Inc., 17 East 48th St., N. Y. 
isit this Quaint Shop. 
Replete with Xmas Joys 
for the Children. 


NEW YORK GALLERIES 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co., Inc. 
Plates of interesting interiors, gratis on request. 
34-36 West 4 Street. York City. 


BUY A LIBERTY BOND WITH YOUR dis- 
carded jewels. We purchase ,&. individuals or C4 
cieties Diamonds, Pearls, eralds an 

tickets. AlsoGold, Platinum. Highest Prices. (Con't) t) 


Ts ART AND GIFT SHOP, Greenwich, 
on. We specialize in solving your_ ba 
The right gift is here. You will 


n. 
a, 
enjoy the Motor Trip. 





SAT rae ee VISITS BY MAIL 
an purchase anything ad- 

jp - in these pages by le 
ter if a visit is not convenient. 





HE HOUSE OF McHUG 
devote theit efforts entirely to originality, 
quaintness of design and detail of construction. 
Joseph P. McHugh & Son, 9 West 42nd St. 





HERMAN FEINGOLD 
Established Fp yges > d Jewelry Shop, 1386 B’way 
(near 38th St.), Hotel Normandie Bldg. (Confi- 
dential. Buy direct—Save Money. Greeley 3413. 





JAPANESE WOOL SH — For Knitters, dainty 

and useful, decorated with silk cord, pompom and 

coin. Prepaid 50c. Utilitarian Art Studios, 
300 Jefferson Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Copr. Life Pub.Co. 


For a Christmas Gift ad - 
American Sailors and Soldiers all like Lire. ra 
So do the Marines. a“ 
Send them a subscription. e 


Domestic rates are sufficient if subscriptions 














The Guiding Spirit 


The spirit.of victory depends upon morale. Morale depends upon 


keeping up one’s spirit. Since the war opened it has been the mission of a 
America’s leading humorous weekly to send abroad its message of cheer ae 
each week. With a constantly increasing circulation and an original fu oe 
pictorial display it reflects the home atmosphere. If you have not Otter 
already sent a year’s subscription as a Christmas gift to some friend or  gunclosed 
friends, obey that impulse and do so at once. The double Christ- De pepe 
mas Number, price 25 cents (included in all annual subscriptions St eas" 
that commence not later than December 1), out on Tuesday, ie 

December 3. a 











are sent to ships whose mail goes in care of a TR 

the New York Postmaster, or ta Soldiers and f Open only to new subscribers; no subscriptions 

Marines if sent to them as members of the av renewed at this rate. 

American Expeditionary Forces without defi- a“ 

nite foreign address. 4 LIFE, 25 West 31st Street, New York 
For the fleets and armies of our Allies, the 6 

rate is $6.04. -” One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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Fine litters 
of Peking- 
ese Pup- 
pies from 
Champion 
stock al- 
; ways for 
Lewa of Pah Kou, Best Amertean Bred sale 








Warren & Jennings 473 West End Ave., N.Y. 
8757 Schuyler — 








Teleph 








All imported and prize stock. 
Bred Queefts $25-$50. 
Kittens $10-$25. 

French red tabbies, blacks, 
smokes, and broken colors. 


BLANCHE E. WATSON 


CHOW 











Sun-Nee AK. C. 176905 


Beautiful Chow Chow Puppies For Sale | 


Dark Red, Jet 
t For choice, re- 
Seven litters to pick from. 


Price according to quality. 
Black, Light Blue and Cream. 
serve one now. 


Waving Willows Kennels 


THE MISSES THOMPSON 


Grand Avenue, South Englewood, N. J. 


Phone Englewood 1350—20 mins. by motor from N. Y. | 








Beautiful Persian Cats and Kittens | 


CHOWS 








The Best 


Christmas Present 


What is it? 
It’s Actually alive! 


It makes a noise, without your 
having to press its tummy, 

It walks and runs, without being 
wound up, 


It won't wear out, 
You can’t lose it, 


It is covered with eyes and ears 
and hair, 


It isn’t stuffed with sawdust, 
Yes you are right, 

You have guessed it, 

Of course— 


IT’S A DOG!! 


Can you conceive of anything more appro- 
priate for a Christmas gift than a dog. 
Whether it be the insectivorous looking 
Chilhuahua or the big cumbersome Great 
Dane, it will prove to be the best friend in 
the world—if treated properly. 


Give only useful presents this Christmas. 
What is more useful than a dog? But be 
careful in your selection. 


[f your friends live in the city, don’t give 
them a Police dog or a St. Bernard, because 
these dogs simply will not fit in a tiny, city 
apartment. Give them, instead, a Pekingese. 
a Pomeranian, a Fox Terrier, and of course 
make it all vice-versa if they live in the 
country. 


Dogs are like people, you know: some of 
them simply must be pampered and petted, 
while others are of the roving disposition 
and simply must have the wild, open coun- 
try in which to give vent to their wan- 
derlust. 


Remember this “A dog is the only friend 
you can buy”, so when you buy one, be sure 
it is a good one selected from a reliable 
breeder or dealer and then make sure it is 
an appropriate one. If you follow this ad- 
vice you'll have the most enjoyable Christ- 
mas ever, because, after all, there is no gift 
like a gift which is really a friend. 


The Dog Mart 














ANJOU KENNELS 


offer a choice lot of 


FRENCH BULL PUPPIES 


sired by their celebrated stud dogs 


Ch. Gamins Rival at stud 
Ch. Gamins Rival, Jr. 


Ch. Faux Pas $25.00 


also grown stock 


Address 
Post Road, Mamaroneck, New York 




















Beautiful Japanese Spaniels 
For Sale Pekingese and Pomeranians 
imeorted. pedigreed and prize-winning } 
$35 to $200; dogs shipped ail over 
America. At Stud, Japanese Spaniels 


Kobi and Mikado, Pekingese Ti-Sing. 
a “« a fee $10. 


A. jla 
26 pom 3 Ave., Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
New York 





Puppies from above dogs from fm 


M. Chadur 


Telep hone 6691 Flatbush 
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Bushmanor Kennels 


GREAT DANES 


Fawns and Brindles 


KING oF DOGS 


The ideal Xmas gift 





Write for particulars 


FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN 
BUSHMANOR KENNELS, RIDERWOOD, MD. 
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AIREDALE TERRIERS 


““The One Man Dog’’ *‘The Dog That Thinks’’ 













; 
= 
J 
An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Supreme At Stud: International Champion Koote- 7 
. for Companionship, for Watch Dog pur- nai Chinook, the only American Bred In- ; 
poses, and Surpasses Every Other Dog on _ ternational Airedale Champion on Earth. | 
Earth as a Companion for Children. The Fee $25. Also puppies by this sire for sale. © 
all round dog of the times for city or coun- ; ; | ie E 
- 9g rompt shipment. Safedelivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. EB 
try, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
. Illustrated Booklet and Price List Upon Request 
We Offer country bred, farm raised pup- } : 
pies from registered thoroughbred stock; Vibert Airedale Farm, a Weston, N. J. 
vend a full grown male, and a full grown female Largest exclusive Airedale farm in the world. 





already served by a registered stud. Phone, Bound Brook, 397. 
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PEKINGES E—Largest Kennel in America OORANG AIREDALE 9m 


ALL ages and colors. Chiefly “Sleeve Dogs’? and puppies Champion bred. TERRIERS 
The 20th Centur 


SOME AS LOW AS $25 , . = xy 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Shipped safely anywhere. Send for photographs and descriptions. Choice Stock for Sale 


MRS. H. A. BAXTER Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York Great Neck, L. 1. OORANG KENNELS 


Telephone Vanderbilt 1236 Telephone Great Neck 418 The Largest Breeders of Airedale 
——_ -- —_—__— $< Terriers in the World 


Dept. O La Rue, Ohio Bizz 



































SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


Seomeprest pat cent Oat oe Test Y ‘ CASSILIS KENNELS, New Marlboro, Mass. 
ie a Se tikne aietieeen our east expensive, Cocker Spaniels for sale and at Stud. 


Ch. Pony Obo. Black (220629) Sire, Billy Obo. 


of “Pepp.” My puppies are not raised in a a i k 
city back yard or crowded kennels, but on f d h d Dam Lady Ruth. The only equal of Ch. Durbar of 
8 Kansas farm. rhey are full —— and truest friend is the og Mepal. Fee $30. 

the picture of health. f) nm ap- > 215 tre Chesasusaue. Kewnje 
proval to responsible parties. Safe delivery beak h aid hes Ba ee ye a ree ee 
Brings you a catalog of these popular dogs. is wnic you ave ralse Dygert’s Bustler Brown, red and white. Fee $20. (185228) 








Sire Midkiff Jocks, dam Honey Girl II. 


ta 


Brock ways Kennels Baldwin, Kansas 





























AT WOCDSIDE, LONG ISLAND é 
10 minutes from Pennsylvania station, 
7th Avenue and 33rd St. Conducted ex- 
clusively for boarders. Established 20 
years. Unsurpassed for pet and sporting 
dogs. Acres of exercising grounds with 
R secure fencing. Health, Happiness assured. 
No sick dogs or young puppies taken. In- 
spection invited. Highest references. 


MRS. W. BATTS 
D OGS The Kennels, Woodside, Long Island (near 
Woodside Station) - Plone 93 Newtown 




















AIREDALE TERRIERS 


a Champion Soudan Swiv- 

’ eller at Stud, fee $25.00. 
The Sire of Champion 
Abbey King Nobbler, 


Champion Gold Heels, WILL-O-WAVE 


Champion Kirks Pa- 


LG Heavees || WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS 


I SHIP ON APPROVAL Imported and American Bred 


BRAYVENT KENNELS FOR SALE 


233 CLARK ST., WESTFIELD, N. J. Stud and Show Dogs—Brood Bitches—Puppies 
| THOMAS. K. BRAY Phone 424 M Westfield Address GEO. J. WILLOCK 54th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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‘*MERIDALE”’ PEKINGESE 
MAKE DELIGHTFUL XMAS GIFTS 


Choicely bred 
and reared in 
healthy sur- 
roundings, they 
naturally adapt 
themselves to 
refined homes. 


A fine lot of 
puppies in va- 
rious colors 
are available 
just now, Write 
or "phone. 





=p, a. 


Nowata Al—Gee Gobi at Stud $25. 
Brood Matrons for sale. 


MERIDALE KENNELS 
(Mrs. F. C. McAllister) Great Neck Station, L. I. 
Tel. Great Neck 381 














WALLY-WALLY KENNELS 


MR. and MRS. PAUL HUHN 
900 Fingerboard Rd. Grasmere, S. I. 


Police and Army Dogs 
With Pedigrees—For Sale 
Splendid Grounds for Boarding 


The Anyhoe Farms 


is the place where BOSTON TERRIERS of health, vigor 
and physical energy are bred and raised, 

If you want a dog of charac- 
ter and style, obtain it where 
for generations they have had 
unlimited range and _ unre- 
strained opportunity to enjoy 





the open fields. 





This life infuses into their 
very blood the characteristics 





ECKELHURST KENNELS 


German Shepherd Dog Puppies 


FOR SALE 
MISS FRANCES CREVELING 


Member G. S. D. C. of A. Franklin Park, N. J, 


of the true sport, making 
them faithful companions, and 
at all times capable of pro- 
tecting themselves and their 4 





MRS. WILLIAM ELLIS HAINES 
The Anyhoe Farms PENNSDALE, PENNA. 




















AMERICAN KENNELS 


Dogs of Quality, St. Bernards, Great Danes, Black : Newfound- 
lands, English Bulls, French Bulls, Dots Terriers, $15.00 up 

Poodles, Bull Terriers, Fox Terriers, $7.50 up. Scotch Collies, 
Airedales, Irish Terriers, Toy White Silk Poodles, Maltese 
Terriers, Toy Fox Terriers, $10.00 up. Toy Spaniels, Pomera- 
nians, Cocker Spaniels, $20.00 up. Chow Chows, German Police 
Dogs, etc., $35.00 up. Young Stock. Stud Dogs and Brood 
Bitches. State wants, we ship anywhere 


| Dept. V., American Kennels, 28 North 9th St., Phila., Pa. 


























“RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


The dog of kings and emperors. 

The aristocrat of the canine family. 

The most beautiful of all breeds. 
Puppies for Sale. Very reasonable. Exceptionally beautiful. 
Come from some of the greatest Champions in the country. 
No better blood to be had for any price. Write or call. 


Dr. S. De Sayde, College President 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 





St. Bernards 


Best possible pets for children. 
Companions, also guards for the 
home. Faithful and affectionate. 
From best prize pedigreed strains. 
Also Collie Puppies 


White Star Kennels 
Blauvelt Road, West Nyack, N. Y. 

















POLICE DOGS 


OF EXCELLENT QUALITY AND BREEDING 


BELCARZA KENNELS 


Islip J. WINTHROP TEWKSBURY Long Island 


“Pm a chow 
puppy looking 
for a good 
home”. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


to buy that Christmas 


CHOW CHOW DOG 


SPRINGFIELD CHOW CHOW KENNELS 
Mr. T. W. DOWNS, Owner 
On Merrick Rd. corner Crompton Lane, Springfield, L. 1. 
Half hour by motor from N.Y. 
Phone Spring 1922 
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Property of 


MRS. EDWARD C. WALLER 


~ 
a IRVINGTON STREET 
=  ’Phone 6406 Hollis HOLLIS, LONG ISLAND, 








N. Y. 


POLICE DOGS 


Beautiful, Full - Blooded 
uppies 

| ALL BY CHAMPIONS 

| Males and Females. All Ages 




















OUR SPECIALTY IS PEKINGESE although 


Pedigreed and Registered 





we have dogs of all breeds. Come in, look Wondered Conpentane end 
. idren 
around and select one for your Xmas gift. Steceens Manan 
ciate oa A wonderful Police dog for sale $750.00 | NORWALK CONN. 
| D. ELS 
Call or write 70 West 47th Street, New York, 2 Blocks from the Ritz, Phone 6340 Bryant 165 Fab: 2m New York 








Member G. S. D.C. 








ELMVIEW KENNELS 
Police, Army and Scout Dogs 


Seven litters of puppies out of very 
best stock in America for sale, also a 
few grown animals. 








| 





Dark Red 
CHOW CHOW PUPPIES 


SIRED BY 


Champion Lord Cholmondeley II. 


Winner of twenty-five championship points 
during the past twelve months, at eight 
important A. K. C. shows, before seven 
different judges. 

The first Chow in America to win his 
championship without a defeat in any class. 
Bred by owner. 


Write for stud cards, circulars and pictures. 


Mrs. JOHN Z. ADAMS 


137 Overlook Street Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
*"PHONE 2458 MT. VERNON 





Write us for sale sheet. 


ELMVIEW KENNELS 
512 Scranton Life Bldg. Scranton, Pa. 


Kennels at Hempstead Ave. & Locust St.. Hempstead, 
L. I., Bell "Phone 747 Hempstead, and at Elmhurst, Pa. 














THOROUGH-BRED 
WHITE COLLIES 


The Most Beautiful Dogs in 
the World 


A Guardian for the Home. Playmate 
for the Children, Companion for the 
Household, and an Ideal Shepherd. 


SHOMONT KENNELS 


S= Box 574, Monticello, lowa 
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hi = our Boy'sFriend> Ys 
an | and Ready Protector Sie Zech 
D> 46 \\ YY 
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bins ne WAR-TIME Doc 
es, bh 2 ty E are importers and breeders of the orig- 
ae ae i Wi strain of Alsatian Police Dogs of the {7 Z 
Vosges Mountains, the popular Chiens de Police WMA pot 
i of France and Belgium. eS * 5 | 
/ / Write today for Illustrated Booklet 
7 PALISADE KENNELS 
BOX 1, EAST KILLINGLY, CONNECTICUT 
AM | 
EASON’S Boarding Kennels | | WIRE HAIRED 
Expert care given to all breeds of DISCRIMIN ATE FOX TERRIERS 
DOGS ; aver July puppies by 
; Combatant of Nott 
DR. F. M. EASON, Highwood, N. J. ' Calderbunk Collene. 
Tel. call: day or night, Englewood 469 — Circular mailed onrequest tag agg — 
“em ex Clapton Vimy 
~ dana You do not choose your eis ok” kan —— 
6s ”9 , { bitches. Healthy fz — 
ALLIES FIRST fri en ds at random rae : it ee # ralsed sk of hho 
Select Your X Gift E I 
elect :our Amas Ul why select a dog so? PORT FORTUNE KENNELS 
from OSTERVILLE, - - ~ MASS. 
“Clarke’s Stock” There are many types | 
and breeds advertised S i ] 
W re a won- 
nga here, choose your Xmas_ i th 
derful collection of : “ft ‘dl fi 
; 1 rom amon acm. Is 
all kinds of breeds | 2 = 4 
iitaiithelice Deas | but be sure it is appro- 
to tiny Pekes. priate— | 
NEW YORK KENNELS ; 
113 East 9th Street New York i 
(Controlled , Reuben Clarke, National and International DISCRIM INAT EK Genuine T 
udge, “25 years in your service”) « rr 
Brussels Griffons ‘ 
a a Gn rs ponte ann A ae 2, 
—_— | PO SLE - Ideal Christmas Gifts cl 
; POLICE DOG’ || WHITWORTH PEKINGESE 
PUPPIES : (Ready for Christmas) : A Few D 
Our dogs have | nen | ae, sone Si gos Excellent Grown Specimens ®- 
proven their quality aaa Regge ace pro Ps se cli 
Onthe bench | | ig nagging Panes ire ane ermine " 
In the field i | chins faa from imported $35.00 up - 
In the home May be seen in New York 
Intelligence—Reliability } by appointment. W 
\) MRS. L. F. WANNER, | Mrs. H. L.Mapes Mrs. OLIVIA CEDER s 
MEADOWBROOK | 26 Melrose Ave. 151-2nd Avenue Pelham, N. Y. L 
2 FARM H | Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
2 SK 4 Hempstead, L. I., N.Y. i ‘ ab: | Tak: Be, Vernon: stand. Telephone 2109 PELHAM 
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CHAMPION PRIDES HILL TWEAK ’EM, A. K. C. 218780 


Property of O. A. SHAW McKEAN, Captain, F. A. N. A. 


Prides Crossing, 


RIDES HILL Tweak 


’em has won Special 
for “Best of all breeds 
in the Show” the last 
four times he was ex- 


hibited. 


Haired Fox Terriers 
Show Dogs 
Puppies 
Brood Bitches 


es Hill Kennels 


Mass. 























Christmas 
for the 
GOLFER 


UE to the lack of 

caddies this year, 
the necessity for identi- 
fying each player’s ball 
| is apparent, 





This Golf Ball Marker 
makes a very attractive 
and acceptable gift. 
2, 3, or 4 letters are inter- 
changeable. 

Price $3.50 


Duntop Goir Batts 


These make a very appropriate and 
appreciated gift. They are in first 
class playing condition for the sea- 
son of 1919 and our guarantee goes 
with every purchase. The balls you 
select are subject to exchange. Sent 
in handsome box 
Half Dozen Ay 00 
Dozen $12.00 
We prepay transportation charges on 
shipments in the U. S. A. 


Low & HuGHEs GOLF SHoP 
14 East 44th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

/ 


Buy your Christmas presents carly! 
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200 Fine Cigarettes 6 
With Your Monogram and Mahogany Humidor 


An appreciated gift to send anyone, any- 
where. Not only do you get an ultra re- 
fined cigarette, hand-made from the 
very finest Turkish Tobacco, but 
it is primarily your cigarette. ff 
When you ask the other chap [ 
(or Her) to have a cigarette 
the individual touch is ; 
apparent—for your Mon- 
ogram, Crest, Coat of Arms or Frat Mark is on 
your cigarette. Price for Marmay Cigarettes, 
without humidor, is as follows: 


100 for $2.25—250 for $5.25—500 for $10—1000 for $19 


In ordering specify style monogram, blend and tips. Print ini- 
tials, order style monogram as per number on illustrations to be 
right. Ladies’ size with or without perfume. For 35 cents we'll 
send 15 cigarettes showing assortment. 


All shipments in plain packages, insured and prepaid. Send us your order today 
MARMAY MFG. CO., Dept E., 136-138 S. 4th St., Philadelphia 


-_ 
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The Million 
Dollar Theatre 


BF Keit’s | al WL 


BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


Toc VAUDEVILLE ‘ii 6x05 


LEADING THE WORLD 


Those who love distinction and luxury will find the appoint- 
ments of this theatre completely to their liking. In the bills 
presented there's a dash of everything worth while in theatri- 
cals. The best that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaude- 
ville stages can offer, blended by experts in entertainment. 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c. 





EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, _ .00 and — 50 
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Danersk Decorative 
Furniture 


A constant and increasing de- 
mand for Danersk Decorative 
Furniture is proof that it 
meets a real need—for apart- 
ments it brings the cheer of 
the country house. 


True individuality is attained 
when you choose not only the 
pieces you want but the 
specific color scheme for each 
room. 








We make exquisite reproduc- 
tions of Old English pieces in 
beautiful natural wood tones. 
Consult with us about single 
rooms or the entire house or 
apartment. 


Purchase direct or through 

your decorator. 

Send for Valuable “G-12”" 

Complete sets in charming schemes on 

exhibition at 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue---4th Floor 


Catalog 
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a TRAVELING GOODS 


WEE = Make This a Thrift Christmas 
Ye 


£ ¥ you plan to give, give useful gifts. To the deep-felt sentiment of Christmas add the 
rg 





thoughtful touch of patriotism. Choose an essential gift that it may give lasting service 
and convey to the recipient a deeper appreciation of America’s Win-the-War spirit. 


For those who seek the ultimate in travel convenience and lasting service we suggest 


a Belber Wardrobe Trunk. 


For those who find delight in handsome hand luggage, we offer Belber bags and suit- 
cases made of the finest grain leathers. 





For those who desire a most serviceable bag or suitcase at more moderate price, we 
recommend Belber Travel Goods made of DuPont Fabrikoid, Craftsman Quality, and 
backed by the double guarantee. 


Belbor 






Outwear Travel Craftsman Quality 


Belber Wardrobe Trunks range from $35.00 to $350. 
Belber Leather Bags and Suitcases range from $15 to $75. 
Belber Fabrikoid Bags and Suitcases range frem $7.50 to $20.00. 







. The representative dealers in your city are now showing Belber Goods. Look for the Belber sign. 
The Belber Trunk & Bag Company 
Philadelphia Penna. 







No. 867 is made of finest three-ply veneer covered with Du 
Pont Fabrikoid, Craftsman Quality ,in beautiful. Mooirsh brown. 
The edees are bound with heavy fibre, reinforced with solid 
steel trimmings. A turn of the lock and the automatic Belber 
Boltless Interlocker securely fastens the trunk in three places. 


45 inches high, 22 inches wide, 
2334 inches deep, Price $100 





















No. 191 is an extra large cut man’s bag, 
made of genuine cowhide. It has sewed 
corners, turned under sewed edges, fancy 
sewed handle loop, double handle, hand- 
sewed-in frame of solid brass. Extra heavy 
flat catches, imported plaid linen lining. 
Plenty of pockets, including two bellows 
pockets on one side. 


18 inch size $35.00 
20 inch size $37.50 


No. 692 is an attractive bellows case made of 
genuine DuPont Fabrikoid, Craftsman Quality, in 
long grained effect. .The handle and corners 
are of leather, with heavy cowhide straps all 
around. It is linene-lined, has good lock and 
catches, and is a particularly attractive and ser- 
viceable traveling companion at a moderate 
price. 

24 inch size $18.00 

26 inch size $19.00 
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A. Model Reconstruction Bureau 
Just Call on Us if You Want to Reconstruct Anything, Now That the War Is Over 


uncanny things like that, have been 

fixed so that they never can happen 
again, and the troops and knitted goods have 
all been transported back to this country, 
there will stil] remain several things to be 
cleaned up which will take the entire at- 
tention of some official bureau, for weeks 
and weeks. 

I believe that some one else has been 
foresighted enough to think of this con- 
tingency, and has referred to the work 
which must be done as “reconstruction”. 
That sounds like a good name to me, al- 
though it doesn’t quite fit some of the things 
I have in mind. Still, we can’t have every- 
thing in this world. 

For instance, there will have to be an of- 
ficial posse formed to go around among the 
restaurant-proprietors and bring it to their 
attention that the war is over. This pa- 
triotic class have become so used to serving 
war-portions as a measure of devotion to 
their country, that they will hardly be able 
to believe their ears when they are told that 
no further sacrifice is required of them. 
They are such gluttons for punishment that 
they might go right on, into and through 
the blooming era of peace, serving war-por- 
tions at war-prices. 


te after the German Emperor, and 


T has been one of the most touching 

phases of war-time life in America, this 
Spartan devotion to the good of the coun- 
try on the part of the restaurant keepers. 
They have met the bludgeonings of fate with 
heads bloody but unbowed. At each new 
dictate of the Food Administration, request- 
ing them to refrain from serving some free 
staple like bread, for instance, to their pa- 
trons, they have added another allied flag 
to their decorations and obeyed in silence, 
like soldiers. Little does the patron realize 
what suffering on the part of the proprietor 
is represented by an item on the menu such 
as the following: 

“Tt has been our pleasure, hitherto, to 
furnish unlimited salt and pepper to our 
patrons, free of charge. But, owing to a 
recent ruling of the Food Administration, 
we are unable now to give more than what 
is known, in legal phraseology, as ‘‘a pinch” 
of each for every ten meals served. We 
comply with this ruling cheerfully, that 
Freedom may survive and Liberty be born 
anew, and we know that our patrons will 
bear with us in our great sorrow, and go 
easy on the salt and pepper.” 


EFORE this country entered the war I 
knew of a respectable restaurant where 

a nourishing table d’hote was served. But, 
as the proprietor waxed more and more pa- 
triotic under the stress of the war excite- 
ment, the meal became less and less nour- 
ishing—and more and more expensive. I 
always knew when he had been particularly 








moved by love of his country, for, on the 
evening of such a day of inspiration, we 
would be greeted with the announcement 
that the salad course would henceforth be 
omitted from the menu, or that the estab- 
lishment was going to mortify itself, in the 
name of Democracy, by ceasing to serve 
soup,—and that, beginning Monday, the 
price of the regular dinner would be one 
dollar more. 

I finally found a proprietor whom I sus- 
pected of being pro-German because he re- 
fused to charge extra for omitting celery 
and olives. 

It is to this field that a special Recon- 
struction Committee should be devoted, 
some committee capable of calling a halt to 
this self-inflicted punishment, this patriotic 
sack-cloth and ashes, on the part of the 
restaurant keepers. Otherwise they will 
maintain that the war is still going on so 
long as sight-seeing parties continue to go 
to the battlefield of the Marne. 

There is another type of patriot who will 
have to be watched. He is the man who, 


in 1917, waved his employees off to war. 


with a promise of full salary and their old 
jobs back when the war should be over. 
That was when the war was supposed, ac- 
cording to all expert schedules, to be over 
within six months. 

As it dragged on beyond that time, the 
back-salary clause was quietly but firmly 
cancelled. A man must look after his own 
business, and not throw money away. 

That would be foolish, 

And, when the troops come back, there is 
great danger that, over the transoms of many 
a patriotic business office (whose service flag 
bears witness to the regard in which its 
fighting employees have been held), will 
come the following conversation. 


HE kind-hearted old employer is speak- 


ing: “Well, well, George, it certainly 
does seem good to see you back again. And 
looking so well and brown, too... I 


tell you, I wish that I had been young 
enough to have gone myself. But I had to 
stay and ‘do my bit’, as they say, at home. 
‘ And now I suppose that you are 
ready to settle down to work again. . . . 
That’s right, that’s right. All work and 
no play, you know. Ha, ha. 
Now-er, about your old place here with us. 
Of course, the work had to be done 
while you were away; so I put Mr. Din- 
woodie in the position, and I must admit 
that he has done very well. So well, in 
fact, that I can hardly see my way clear to 
ask him to drop it now. You yourself 
wouldn’t want me to do that, I know, George. 
: No, of course not. And, as it so 
happens, things have been very slow here 
during the past six months, and I have had 
to cut down my staff considerably, and there 
really isn’t a thing that you could fit into 





at present. . . . You see yourself how it 
is. But I'll tell you what I will do. I will 
give you a letter to Mr. Carmeichle at our 
Bank. He may have something there for 
you. . . . And, in the meantime, i will keep 
you in mind, and do drop in and see us 
any time, George. We are always glad to 
hear how you are coming on.” 

It might be a good idea to make a can- 
vass of the business houses now flying ser- 
vice flags, and find out how many of the 
stars represent a job in that house ready for 
the soldier when he returns, 

And then there are those kind - hearted 
people who have taken their war - work 
out in benevolent deeds for the soldiers and 
sailors. ‘Chey have given them lifts in their 
automobiles, and have served them hot cof- 
fee. They have spoken to them in kindly 
tones and given them to understand that 
it is no small honor to serve the United 
States and the boys in its army or navy. 

And yet, if memory serves, there was a 
time (before so many socially acceptable 
boys went into the service) when many of 
these same kind-hearted people complained 
to the usher if their seats happened to be 
next to men in uniform. In fact, certain 
box-offices refused to sell tickets to the na- 
tion’s defenders for fear that they would 
offend the regular patrons with their un- 
couth ways. And, now that the war is all 
over, and the bands have stopped playing, 
how will it be? But the world 
will be, oh, so safe for Democracy now, and 
a marine in the orchestra circle is now as 
welcome as he was at Chateau Thierry. 


UT these are only trifling matters, after 

all. The really important fact to re- 
member is that practically everything in 
modern American life is going to need re- 
adjustment and reconstruction. Particu- 
larly is this true of the arts, graces and 
amenities of life. 

Roads, docks, railways, forts, warehouses, 
and even towns and cities can be recon- 
structed, but how shall we go about re- 
constructing the beauty-creating impulses of 
man, the impulses which—five years ago— 
were flowering so prodigally in America, be- 
fore there was ever any talk of Germany’s 
military, or artistic, offensives. 

This work is going to be difficult to do, 
but it can and must be done. Art, music, 
drama, belles-lettres, humor, fashion, sport, 
poetry, all these things are going to flower 
again, and bloom as they have never 
bloomed before. And it is the hope of Van- 
ity Fair that, in however small a way, it will 
be permitted to aid in reconstruction work 
of this kind; to foster the arts, to help de- 
serving talent wherever it shows in poetry, 
painting and writing; to contribute what it 
can to the gaiety of nations, and to believe 
always in the promise and progress of 
American life. 
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Miss Starr is now appearing, at the Belasco Theatre, in a new play by Edward 
Knoblock. She enacts, in it, one of most inspiring roles in her brilliant career 
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A Soldier of the Legion 


A Type Developed by the Greatest Romantic Period of History 


war. For what mere accident of life would 

any man exchange this good fortune? For 
wealth, position, success in any other age? 
What? And miss this, the greatest romantic 
experience of mankind, the gate that divides 
history like a triumphal arch, so that all that 
went before it becomes antiquity and what is 
to follow is futurity ? 

We stand on the top of the arch and are 
half deified as we look in either direction 
toward the past and toward the future of man- 
kind. The people who went before us have 
become remote and a little estranged. They 
are interesting, as the ants are interesting, or 
as Miss Austen’s studies of provincial English 
life are interesting. 

Take up Rose’s Life of Napoleon and see 
how the great issues have shrunk. The trea- 
ties, the Ambassadors, the intrigues, the burn- 
ing questions of Europe seem like the past 
bickerings of some parish vestry. And they 
are recorded also in such detail, and with so 
much pomposity. Will men ever again be able 
to deceive themselves into so solemn a belief 
as to the importance of their own historic 
knowledge? We at least who have lived 
through the great disillusionment of 1914, 
where everyone received a surprise, can hardly 
be expected to take diplomatic and documen- 
tary things very seriously hereafter. 

We have seen things happen in two hours, 
which generally take two centuries; and the 
relation between events and historic evidences 
has been such that a cabman’s opinion was as 
valuable as that of Lord Acton. Mother-wit 
counted for everything; book knowledge for 
nothing; learning was almost an impediment. 
The historian, or the educated person, has been 
rather embarrassed than aided by his acquired 
cleverness. 

Why, we have assisted at a world-drama 
with a thousand scenes, each one more rapid 
and thrilling than the last, while we clung to 
our seats and screamed with every emotion of 
which the heart is capable——love, joy, terror, 
anguish, triumph, and pure intellectual excite- 
ment. Surely, so far as emotional experience 
goes, we may die content. We have seen life. 


[’ is illustrious to be alive during the great 


S for posterity, one is almost tempted to be 
sorry for it. There is going to be a long 
period of rest, rationalism, and recuperation. 
Excitability will be bad form, war taboo, the 
police-force everything. A dead millenial 


By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


calm will set in, bringing a weariness of life 
for those who demand heroic emotion, and a 
heaven for plodding mediocrity. The prob- 
lems to be settled will be moral, economic, ad- 
ministrative,—dull, decent arrangements which 
will require and will generate good drudges. 

The survivors of the heroic present will per- 
haps live to be regarded as bores,—laudatores 
temporis acti,—just as the old duffers of our 
G. A. R. lived to become a sanctified nuisance, 
as the Garibaldians became an infliction, as 
the acknowledged saviours of society have done 
in all ages. 

These chaps never get tired of themselves; 
and our new world-savers will be fifty times 
as self-centered and a hundred times as preva- 
lent as any veterans of the past. You will 
find them at Jerusalem and Hoboken, in the 
Caucasus, in Thibet, on Mt. Ararat,—prosing 
about the great days of old. Dear me, dear 
me, is it true that we have eaten the cake of 
human experience, so far as romance goes; 
and that nothing is left for later generations 
except the box and the label? I hope not. 

Perhaps it would be wise in us to remember 
the danger of self-glorification which always 
fringes success, and to keep a cool head and a 
sense of humor even in our hallelujas. It is 
against ourselves that we must be warned. The 
heroic will never die out among men; and if 
we have lived in an epoch when heroism were 
common and when inspiration seemed to de- 
scend on men in all ranks in society, this ought 
to teach us how nigh to glory is our dust, not 
now merely, but forever. 

The man to whom I feel impelled to put up 
a little tablet, was one of the humblest of that 
type which never changes, but only reappears 
among men: the soldier hero. 


T the outbreak of the war, the French For- 
eign Legion was among the most romantic 
institutions of the world. It had always been 
formed by voluntary enlistment from men of 
all nations. No questions were asked. The 
fighting body was thus made up by natural 
selection from the daredevils of the world: 
Poles, Jews, Greeks, Russians, Spaniards, 
Turks, Croats, Scandinavians,—even Germans 
were in it. 

And, of course, joining the Foreign Legion 
was not the first but the last thing a daredevil 
was apt to do. He was a man who had loved 
excitement in his youth and had tried miny 
kinds of life. He was the roiling stone, the 


Gil Blas, the d’Artagnan, the Casanova, the 
very type of man on which one whole class of 
fiction,—the tale of adventure,—is founded. 

The Legion was, of course, always filled 
with men who had tried many trades. Such a 
collection of people as Cervantes or Bret Harte 
would have rejoiced in were at all times to be 
found in it. The romantic spirit of such men 
is always akin to heroism, as the traditions of 
the world have shown. And now add the great 
fact that Germany’s attack on Belgium made 
the French Foreign Legion a focus, an arena, 
where the natural born fighting hero, the true 
knight, the inspired adventurer could come into 
personal touch with the issue. He could do 
this immediately. To volunteer in a foreign 
army for the sake of a cause which is universal 
is the most obviously heroic thing that a man 
can do in this world, and the flag of the French 
Foreign Legion became an honored and glori- 
ous symbol of the great issue. 


MONG the millions of men in Europe 
whose clock struck when Belgium was in- 
vaded there were a good many truly heroic and 
religious natures, direct, vital men—and I 
don’t know how many thousand of these joined 
the Legion. Its ranks probably held more in- 
dividual enthusiasts than any army since the 
crusades; and its record in the war,—the ex- 
traordinary honors it has received and the rev- 
erence which its name excites in France,— 
bear out the probability. 

Daniel William Thorin, who died of con- 
sumption in the Sister’s Hospital at Pres- 
cott, Arizona, on September 27th, was a typical 
son of the Legion. He was born of Norwegian 
parents and spent his boyhood in our North- 
west. Thereafter he followed the sea, some- 
what after the fashion of Kipling’s rougher 
characters, and he had stories about sailors’ 
lodging houses, mutinies, impressments, es- 
capes, murders and drunkenness in every part 
of the world. 

He spoke with a quaint accent, a shrewd, 
half-conscious humor, and the long practice of 
a natural raconteur, which drew men to a circle 
when he began, and fascinated them with the 
gift of the ancient mariner. Yet at any mo- 
ment Thorin was apt to cease talking with a 
smile and an odd look of surprise at finding 
he had talked at all. 

There must always have been a divine spark 
in the man, that spark which we miss in Kip- 
ling’s heroes and find (Continued on page 80) 
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as 
BARON DE MEYER 
Margaret Linden is becoming almost as well 
known as an actress, in America as she is in 
Australia. She has registered another suc- 
cess in a musical comedy entitled ‘“‘Head Over 
Heels,” in which operetta Mitzi Hajos is 
appearing as the star of the first magnitude 


Here Are Ladies: 
Ladies of Talent, 
Ladies of Charm 





MAURICE GOLDBERG 


Irene Bordoni is no longer enacting the 
light and trivial whimsicalities pecu- 
liar to Raymond Hitchcock’s musical 
comedies. No. Far from it. She is 
now a legitimate and speaking actress, 
playing opposite no less an actor than 
H. B. Warner, with whom she is ap- 
pearing in “Sleeping Partners,” a 
play from the French of Sacha Guitry 


MAURICE GOLOBERG 


VANITY FAIR 





DAVIS & SANFORD 


Patricia Collinge is now acting in ‘‘Tillie,” a 
diverting new comedy devoted to the humors 
of Pennsylvania-Dutch life. ‘Tillie’ is an en- 
tertaining dramatization of the novel by the 
same name, from the pen of Helen R. Martin. 
She is under the direction of George C. Tyler 


Helen Westley, for many years the chief fem- 
inine prop of the Washington Square Players, 
is mow appearing in “Redemption,” the 
dramatization of one of Count Tolstoi’s 
striking and sinister novels. It is in this 
play that John Barrymore has achieved one 
of his most indubitable artistic successes 
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Germans of Yesterday and Today 


Differences Between Goethe and the Boche Intellectuals 


FORLORN confession, recently pub- 

lished by a university teacher of Ger- 

man, who has found himself with noth- 
ing to teach ought, I suppose, to have stirred 
me more deeply. 

It may be that it was overshadowed by the 
other horrors of the war. Or perhaps it was 
because the writer said, rather tragically, that 
there was nothing left for him 
now but to work his farm, which, 
assuming the farm to be a rea- 
sonably good one, would have 
seemed to me an agreeable alter- 
native to teaching German, even 
before the war. At all events, it 
was not hard to imagine a man 
in the situation of this real or 
fictitious teacher of German (the 
confession was anonymous) who 
would have faced it with more 
composure than he did. 


H* had made German the 
strongest of the college 
courses, he tells us, and even 
after the war broke out, the en- 
thusiasm of his students was un- 
diminished. Hatred of Haps- 
burgers and Hohenzollerns did 
not at first lessen their ardor for 
William Tell or Hermann und 
Dorothea, and it was not till 
after a year of war that they be- 
gan to fall away. As for him, 
though he had lived long in Ger- 
many, he saw nothing amiss in 
the German character till 1912, 
when, in the course of a visit 
there, their self-praise began to 
annoy him. 

He never dreamt of such a 
thing as actual war. 

War-scares, of course, were in 
the wind, but they were the work 
of a few alarmists. Mad theo- 
rists there were, Treitschke and 
the rest, and everybody knew of 
Bernhardi’s extreme views and 
of Prussians like von Biilow, 
Rohrbach, and others who out- 
Prussianed Prussianism; but | 
there were extremists in every i 
land under the sun. © 

Then came the awakening 
and he lost all heart in his work. 
He tried at first to show that all 
that is best in German literature 
Was in revolt against the very 
spirit we are now fighting, but 
the “newspapers made current 
events too vital.” Students did not wish to 
learn the language of the Kaiser and the Crown 
Prince—except for practical purposes. Ger- 
man as a literary foster-tongue for us Ameri- 
cans was gone, perhaps for centuries. ‘This 
Was what frightfulness and Kultur had done 
for the language of Luther, Leibnitz, Gocthe, 
Schiller, Lessing, Heine, Herder, Grillparzer 
and Grimm. He felt as if the Germans of to- 
day had cheated him of something that was 
beautiful and good, and he was now engaged 
in the pursuit of scientific agriculture. 





ganda. 


in the First Royal Scots Regiment. 


By FRANK MOORE COLBY 


On the practical side, the prospect of the 
German language seems fairly good. The sen- 
timental campaign for blotting it out altogether 
is beginning to look foolish, since the govern- 
ment turned all the colleges into military 
schools, with German as a regular part of the 
course, and since that report to the British gov- 
ernment which urged the creation of fifty-five 





1928, BY GARI MELCHERS 


MAC PHERSON AND MAC DONALD 


This portrait group is one of the most vigorous and telling of the canvases 
which are being used by the Government in connection with its pictorial propa- 
It is the work of Gari Melchers, the American painter whose recent, and 
permanent, return to our shores may well be the cause for rejoicing on the part 
of lovers of good art. The canvas is an actual portrait of a drummer and piper 
Both of them have recently visited New 
York, lending their services in connection with the Fourth Liberty Loan drive 


professorships and a hundred and ten lecture- 
ships for a group of foreign languages in which 
German stood second only to French. 

One would have supposed from the letter- 
writers in the newspapers a while ago, that it 
was treasonable even to learn enough of the 
enemy’s tongue to catch a German criminal 
and hang him; and they all had the air of be- 
ing thereby rather dreadful to Germany. But 
even they will hardly consider the British gov- 
ernment pro-Boche. 

It is not likely that the civilized peoples will 


permit the doings of Germany to be perma- 
nently concealed behind the German language. 
On the contrary, it would seem to be in a fair 
way to be taught more thoroughly, if not more 
widely than before, the interest in it being 
sharpened by anxiety. A good many of the 
arguments against the learning of German ap- 
parently rested on the somewhat rash notion 
that the best way to deal with a 
rattlesnake was not to learn what 
his rattle meant. 


UT there seems to be no 
doubt about the present un- 
popularity of German literature, 
and one can foresee, during an 
interval, a train of inconvenient 
and rather absurd results. Clas- 
sic German figures, whose spirit 
is as alien as possible to the Ger- 
many of today, will be shunned 
on account of an imaginary kin- 
ship. Goethe, whose ideas if 
set in motion would have blasted 
the whole squalid modern Ger- 
man Empire in a moment, will 
be blamed because that Empire 
existed. We shall present Hin- 
denburg with the poems of Hein- 
_* rich Heine, who would have 
_ hanged him and any six other 
Prussians on the seven trees of 
his imaginary garden, and we 
shall try to believe that the mu- 
sic of Beethoven somehow re- 
sembles the language of the Gen- 
eral Staff. 

We shall not let the subma- 
rines blow up all our shipping, 
but we shall let them blow 
straight out of the eighteenth 
century all the poets who wrote 
in German, though they do not 
belong in any sense to modern 
Germany, but to the world. Good 
things bestowed upon the world’s 
republic of letters two centuries 
ago are to be given back to an 
abortive modern state experi- 
ment less than fifty years old; 
and while we deny the claim to 
a Middle Europe, we admit the 
claim of two misbegotten gener- 
ations to six whole centuries of 
literature with which they have 
less in common than any civil- 
ized people in the world. In 
short, we shall surrender to the 
Germans of the moment, a fair 
part of the world’s heritage that 
they have forfeited, and give back to them the 
very sort of ancestor who did his best to pre- 
vent their being born. And we shall do this 
without any suspicion that we are giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy; and persons of the 
type of the tearful professor of German above 
mentioned will not lift a finger to set us straight 
for fear that someone will misunderstand them. 
B JT one need not suppose that this popular 

confusion will endure, or that it will do 
any lasting damage. (Continued on page 82) 











The Eighteenth Cen- 
tury pirates made their 
victims walk the plank. 
They were murderers 
in retail; and they usu- 
ally respected the lives 
of women and children 





An attack by Americans. The boche is kamerading with 
one hand, while he hurls a grenade with the other 


~ War in Miniature 
Dwight Franklin’s Modelled Groups 


F all the contributions of American artists to the great Loan 

pageant and display, in the shop windows along Fifth Ave- 
nue, the miniature scenes by Dwight Franklin attracted as much 
general interest as anything. There were nearly a dozen of these 
groups distributed in different shops. They were some two 
feet high, and of about the same width, set in little prosceniums 
and cleverly lighted so as to give an almost perfect illusion of 
reality. Mr. Franklin already has an enviable reputation for 
his construction of these miniature groups, some of which, the 
ethnological, are at the Museum of Natural History, while 
others, the mediaeval, are to be seen at the Metropolitan Museum. 





VANITY FAIR 





The Twentieth Century 
Hun pirates are whole- 
sale murderers, and 
their dearest prey are 
7 hospital ships loaded 
with sick and wounded 
men, and women nurses 


Inspection of a front 
line trench on the Amer- 
ican front in France 





wight Franklin at work on one of his models, “The poilu returning to his home 
in Picardy.” These scenes are built up of wood and cardboard, accurately col- 
ored, while the figures are modeled in wax with perfect faithfulness of detail. 
The backgrounds are elaborately painted in, giving a panoramic effect,—an illu- 
sion particularly well obtained by the artist in the scene of the U-boa‘ sinking 
the hospital ship, shown above, and in some of his more elaborate trench scenes 
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Carlotta Monterey—an actress of growing distinction and power—recently made a suc- 
cess in “Be Calm, Camilla,” Clare Kummer’s successful comedy, at the Booth Theatre 


Grapeshot and Shrapnel 


Aimed at Some of Life’s Minor Engagements and Surprises 


W: understand that the War Depart- 
ment’s plan for using conscientious ob- 
jectors as attendants in insane asylums 
has fallen through on account of the conscien- 
tious objection of the inmates to having them 


about. 


Behind this rampart of a nation’s devotion hides a 
coterie of politicians, gilded and painted by a group 
of theorizing, intolerant intellectuals as ever met high 
heaven with their phrase-making jargon.—Senator 
Sherman. 


F the Senator is reported correctly, the 
situation, though somewhat obscure, seems 
delightfully romantic. 


E understand that among scholars the 

leading articles in the New Kepublic are 
believed to contain material of such value that 
there is serious thought of having them trans- 
lated into English. 


T is announced that the “Get Together” 

Language Movement has already estab- 
lished several schools for teaching French 
people how to understand American-spoken 
French. It is based on the principle that it is 
easier for the French to unlearn some of their 
language than for the Americans to learn more. 
Thus they meet each other half way. 


RIORITY in the use of the term “dough- 
boys” is still debated by letter-writers to 
the newspapers, but personally we incline to 
the view that it is a translation from the He- 
brew and dates from the time of the Passover, 


By OLIVER WAKEFIELD 


having been appiied to the Gentiles as par- 
takers of raised bread. Sanskrit scholars, iow 
ever, are said to have evidence of a somewhat 
earlier origin. 


“TJ do not think there is any paper in the United 
States cr eny editor in the United States who has 
been as bitterly, as violently, and as persistently pro- 
Ally and anti-German as I have been.”—Mr. Arthur 
Brisbane. 


T was no doubt owing to some unconscious 

personal charm, subtly seductive to our 
Teutonic population, that he simply could not 
drive the Germans away from him. 


R. MAX EASTMAN would like to know 

if Mr. E. S. Martin, in calling him a 

“galoot,” has reference to his private life or to 
his views on imagist poetry. 


If the head of the family has few calls upon his 
income, he should invest more heavily [in Liberty 
Bonds] than the man who has debts to liquidate, or 
many dependents.—Literary Digest. 


AY what you will, eight children, a wife, 

a mother-in-law, forty creditors, and a 
mortgage on the old farm do make a difference, 
even though the income remains the same. 


| gmc of the turning of our four hun- 
dred colleges into military schools, a cor- 
respondent asks, ‘“‘Now that the higher educa- 
tion has gone, what shall we do with the higher 
educators?” We advise nothing sudden or 
violent. They should first have a chance to 
live it down. 


Brotherhood implies, yes, involves, personal rela- 
tions between men.—John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


‘i should set at rest any lingering doubt 
that a brother, no matter what you think 
of him, is, after all, a sort of male relative. 


NTHUSIASTIC daylight-saving Senators 
are asking why we should save only to- 
day’s daylight when by putting the clock back 
far enough we could save some of yesterday’s, 
if not all. It is reported that a bill to that 
end will be submitted at the winter solstice. 
It will have the advantage, its supporters say, 
of bringing every man to his office not merely 
an hour earlier but a whole day beforehand. 


R. GALSWORTHY thinks the insistence 
of his fellow-countrymen on “good form” 
is a point in which they contrast unfavorably 
with Americans and cites as a peculiarly Brit- 
ish instance the case of a mother who on see- 
ing her son for the first time after a two years’ 
absence could do nothing but complain because 
he had not brought a dinner coat. We regretfully 
confess that the guilty woman has her counter- 
parts amongst us—that there are socially pas- 
sionate American women who have divorced 
their husbands for less, and that this particu- 
iar instance might have occurred in Brooklyn, 
in the Catskills, or even among our colored 
fellow citizens. 


R. BERNARD SHAW says he prefers a 
bigamist to a bad player on the trom- 
bone, but does not (Continued on page 9? 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Hohenzollerns in America 
Leaves From a Royal Diary, Dealing With Their Voyage Across the Atlantic 


HE proper punishment for the Hohenzol- 

lerns, and the Hapsburgs, and the Meck- 

lemburgs, and the Muckendorfs, and all 
such puppets and princelings, is that they 
should be made to work. And not made to work 
in the glittering and glorious sense, as generals 
and chiefs of staff, and legislators, and land- 
barons, but in the plain and humble part of la- 
borers looking for a job; that they should carry 
a hod and wield a trowel and swing a pick and, 
at the day’s end, be glad of a humble supper 
and a night’s rest; that they should work, in 
short, as millions of poor emigrants out of Ger- 
many have worked for generations past; that 
there should be about them none of the prestige 
of fallen grandeur; that, if it were possible, by 
some trick of magic, or change of circumstance, 
the world should know them only as laboring 
men, with the dignity and divinity of kingship 
departed out of them; that, as such, they 
should stand or fall, live or starve, as best 
they might, by the work of their own hands 
and brains. Could this be done, the world 
would have a better idea of the thin stuff out 
of which autocratic kingship is fashioned. 

It is a favorite fancy of mine to imagine 
this transformation actually brought about; 
and to picture the Hohenzollerns as an immi- 
grant family departing for America, their 
trunks and boxes on their backs, their bundles 
in their hands. 

The fragments of a diary that here follow 
present the details of such a picture. It is 
written, or imagined to be written, by the (for- 
mer) Princess Frederica of Hohenzollern. I 
do not find her name in the Almanach de 
Gotha. Perhaps she does not exist. But from 
the text below she is to be presumed to be one 
of the innumerable nieces of the German 
Emperor. 


On Board the S. S. America, April 2, 1919. 


T last our embarkation is over, and we are 
at sea. I am so glad it is done. It was 
dreadful to see poor Uncle William and Uncle 
Henry and Cousin Willie and Cousin Ferdi- 
nand, of Bulgaria, coming up the gang-plank 
into the steerage, with their boxes on their 
backs. They looked so different in their rough 
clothes. Uncle William is wearing an old blue 
shirt and a red handkerchief around his neck, 
and his hair looks thin and unkempt, and his 
moustache draggled, and his face unshaved. 
His eyes seem watery and wandering, and his 
little withered arm so pathetic. Is it possible 
he was always really like that? 

At the step of the gang-plank he stood still 
a minute, his box: still on his back, and said, 
“This then is the pathway to Saint Helena.” 
I heard an officer down on the dock call up, 
“Now then, my man, move on there smart, 
please.” And I saw some young roughs point- 
ing at uncle and laughing and saying, “Look 
at the old guy with the red handkerchief. Is 
he batty, eh?” 

The forward deck of the steamer, the steer- 
age deck which is the only place that we are 
allowed to go, was crowded with people, all 
poor and with their trunks and boxes and paper 
bags all round them. When uncle set down 
his box, there was soon quite a little crowd 
around him, so that I could hardly see him. 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


But I could hear them laughing, and I knew 
that they were “‘taking a rise out of him” as 
they call it,—just as they did in the emigra- 
tion sheds on shore. I heard uncle say, ‘Let 
wine be brought: I am faint’; and some one 
else said, ‘Yes, let it,” and there arose a big 
shout of laughter. 

Cousin Willie had sneaked away with his 
box down to the ’tweendecks. I thought it 
mean of him not to stay with his father. I 
never noticed till now what a sneaking face 
Cousin Willie has. In his uniform, as Crown 
Prince, it was different. But in his shabby 
clothes, among these rough people, he seems 
so changed. He walks with a mean stoop, and 
his eyes look about in such a furtive way, 
never still. I saw one of the ship’s officers 
watching him, very closely and sternly. 

Cousin Karl, of Austria, and Cousin Rup- 
precht, of Bavaria, are not here. We thought 
they were to come on this ship, but they are 
not here. We could hardly believe that the 
ship would sail without them. 

I managed to get Uncle William out of the 
crowd and down below. He was glad to get 
off the deck. He seemed afraid to look at the 
sea, and when we got into the big cabin, he 
clutched at the cover of the port and said, 
“Shut it, help me shut it, shut out the sound 
of the sea’; and then for a little time he sat 
on one of the bunks all hunched up, and mut- 
tering, “‘Don’t let me hear the sea, don’t let me 
hear it.” His eyes looked so queer and fixed, 
that I thought he must be in a sort of fit, or 
seizure. But Uncle Henry and Cousin Willie 
and Cousin Ferdinand came into the cabin, 
and he got better again. 

Cousin Ferdinand has got hold of a queer 
long overcoat with the sleeves turned up, and a 
little round hat, and looks haunted—like a 
Jew. He says he traded one of our empty 
boxes for the coat and hat. I never noticed 
before how queer and thick Cousin Ferdinand’s 
speech is, and how much he gesticulates with 
his hands when he talks. I am sure that when 
I visited at Sofia nobody ever noticed it. And 
he called Uncle William and Uncle Henry 
“Mister”, and said that on the deck he had met 
two “fine gentlemen” (that’s what he called 
them), who are in the clothing trade in New 
York. It was with them he traded for the coat. 

Cousin Ferdinand, who is very clever at 
figures, is going to look after all our money, 
because the American money is too difficult for 
Uncle William and Cousin Willie to under- 
stand. We have only a little money, but Cousin 
Ferdinand said that we would put it all to- 
gether and make it a pool. But when Uncle 
Henry laughed, and turned his pockets out and 
had no money at all, Cousin Ferdinand said 
that it would not be a pool. He said he would 
make it “on shares” and explained it, but I 
couldn’t understand what it meant. 

While he was talking I saw Cousin Willie 
slip one of the pieces of money out of the pile 
into his pocket: at least I think I saw it; but 
he did it so cleverly that I was not sure, and 
didn’t like to say anything. 

Then a bell rang and we went to eat in a 
big saloon, all crowded with common people, 
and very stuffy. The food was wretched, and 
I could not eat. I suppose Uncle was fam- 


ished from the long waiting and the bad food 
in the emigrant shed. It was dreadful to see 
the hungry way that he ate the greasy stew 
they gave us, with his head down almost in 
his plate and his moustache all unkempt. 
“This ragout is admirable,” he said. “Let the 
chef be informed that I said it.” 

Cousin Ferdinand didn’t sit with us. He 
sat beside his two new friends and they had 
their heads all close together and talked with 
great excitement. I never knew before that 
Cousin Ferdinand talked Yiddish. I remem- 
ber him at Sofia, on horseback addressing his 
army, and I don’t think he talked to his troops 
in Yiddish. He was telling them, I remember, 
how sorry he was that he couldn’t accompany 
them to the front. But for “business in Sofia,” 
he said, he would like to be in the very front 
trenches, the foremost of all. It was thought 
very brave of him. 

When we got up from supper, the ship was 
heaving and rolling quite a bit. A young man, 
a steward, told us that we were now out of the 
harbor, and in the open sea. Uncle William 
told him to convey his compliments to the Cap- 
tain on his proper navigation of the channel. 
The young man looked very closely at Uncle 
and said, “Sure, I'll tell him right away,” but 
he said it kindly. Then he said to me, when 
Uncle couldn’t hear, “Your pa ain’t quite, 
is he?” I didn’t know what he meant, but, of 
course, I said that Uncle William was only my 
uncle. He said that he wasn’t really a stew- 
ard, only just for the trip. He said that, be- 
cause I had a strange feeling that I had met 
him before, and asked him if I hadn’t seen 
him at one of the courts. But he said he had 
never been “‘up before one” in his life. He 
said he lives in New York, and drives an ice- 
wagon and is an ice-man. He said he was 
glad to have the pleasure of our acquaintance. 
He is, I think, the first ice-man I have ever 
met. He reminds me very much of the Ro- 
manoffs, the Grand Dukes of the younger 
branch, I mean. But he says he is not con- 
nected with them, so far as he knows. He 
said his name is Peters. We have no Alma- 
nach de Gotha here on board the steamer, so 
I cannot look up his name. 


S.S. America. Thursday. 


E had a dreadful experience last night. 

In the middle of the night Uncle Henry 
came and called me and said that Uncle Wil- 
liam was ill. So I put on an old shawl and 
went with him. The ship was pitching and 
heaving with a dreadful straining and creak- 
ing noise. A dim light burned-in the cabin, 
and outside there was a great roaring of the 
wind and the wild sound of the sea surging 
against the ship. 

Uncle William was half sitting up in his 
rough bunk, with the tattered gray blankets 
over him, one hand was clutched on the side 
of the bed and there was a great horror in his 
eyes. “The sea, the sea,’ he kept saying, 
“don’t let me hear it. It’s their voices. Listen! 
They’re beating at the sides of the ship. Keep 
them from me, keep them out!” 

He was quiet for a minute until there came 
another great rush of the sea against the sides 
of the ship, and a (Continued on page 86) 
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Bertha Kalich, the Distinguished Tragedienne 


Miss Kalich, in “The Riddle: Woman,” Has Recently Achieved a Genuine Artistic Triumph 
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MAURICE GOLDBERG 


Leo Ditrichstein, not satisfied with having 
been a matinee hero all his life, is now ap- 
pearing in a play entitled “The Matinee 
Hero.”” Mr. Ditrichstein is, furthermore, part 
author of the play, his fellow conspirator be- 
sng no less a playwright that Mr. A. ‘ 
Thomas. “The Matinee Hero” is swinging 
along—at the Vanderbilt Theatre—with every 
appearance of becoming a winter-long success 


Valda Valkyrien, the Danish actress and 
movie star, has—after three years in the 
movies— decided to forsake the screen and to 
appear at an early date on the legitimate 
stage. Her beauty and her indubitable his- 
trionic talents are certain to make her forth- 
coming dramatic venture a successful one 
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Laurette Taylor is enjoying an ex- 
traordinary vogue in her tour of the 
West. An interesting announcement 
concerning her is that, while on the 
road, she will appear in three new 
one-act plays by her husband, Mr. J. 
Hartley Manners. Mr. and Mrs. 
Manners, apparently unsatisfied with 
the distinguished position which they 
occupy in their respective profes- 
sions, have both of them lately taken 
to writing books. Two volumes have 
already appeared from their pens, 
and more, we are informed, are either 
in petto, or actually on the way 
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CULUTTA 


Lionel Barrymore has duplicated, in all the 
cities so far visited by him on an extended 
American tour, the instant success which he 
achieved in New York, in Augustus Thomas’ 
play, ““The Copperhead.” He is now appear- 
ing under the able management of John D. 
Williams, who has long been associated—both 
in friendship and in affairs of business—with 
Mr. Barrymore and his younger brother, John 


Outstanding Figures 
in the Pageant of the 
Broadway Drama 
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Winning the War 


In Spite of the Activities of the Volunteer Committee 


seemingly impossible has been accom- 
plished in transporting two million soldiers 
across the ocean. 

If any one had come to me, sixteen months 
ago, and offered me the job, i am frank to say 
that I should have turned it down. I once 
tried to paddle three girls across the Hudson, 
at Nyack, and even on that comparatively short 
run, I failed to function. 

But, magical as has been this feat of trans- 
portation in the face of what seemed to be in- 
superable odds, I still maintain that it pales 
before the amount of war-work which has been 
accomplished by that most apparently futile 
of all agencies: the volunteer committee. 

The wonder is not that so much money has 
been raised, and so many bundles of one thing 
and another shipped overseas, but that any- 
thing has been done at all, in view of the fact 
that it has all been done at what are techni- 
cally known as “committee meetings”. 


l AM ‘perfectly willing to admit that the 


F all the accomplishments of the commit- 

tee mectings which I have attended were as- 
sembled together in one place and stretched 
end to end in a straight line, they would reach 
from the foot of the Washington Monument to 
the foot of the Washington Monument. 

In my prime, I have belonged to many com- 
mittees, but I have never witnessed the con- 
summation of anything at the regular gather- 
ings that could not have been accomplished by 
the same number of fairly self-contained ca- 
naries. The formula seems to be as follows: 

1. Open (twenty minutes late) by dispens- 
ing with the minutes of the last meeting. 

2. Spend one hour in tepid discussion of 
subjects allied to the matter at hand. 

3. Adjourn, after delegating the matter at 
hand to a sub-committee for consideration be- 
fore the next meeting. 

(The sub-committee then proceeds on the 
same formula.) 

There are many subjects which are dealt 
with by committees, but there is only one form 
of procedure. To wit: 

The members are notified, by the secretary, 
that ‘“‘a meeting of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments will be held in Room 146 of the Fire- 
men’s oan and Trust Building at 4:30 on 
Thursday afternoon, November 21. Please 
try to be on hand, as a full attendance is espe- 
cially desired.” 


ITH this stimulating rallying-cry ring- 
ing in their minds, three members out of 
a committce of twelve appear at Room 146 at 
4:30, on the appointed afternoon. There be- 
ing no chairman or secretary present, the three 
early birds seat themselves in easy attitudes 
about the table, which is laid for twelve, and 
discuss the season’s best plays. One word 
leads to another, and the informality which 
gradually inspires the group of three, in an 
otherwise empty room, brings them to a point 
of camaraderie where they are indulging in 
loud, familiar laughter by the time the chair- 
man bustles in, all glowing from the sharp 
told outside. 
The chairman, who thinks that the laughter 
is in some way connected with him and his 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


tardy appearance, shows signs of ill-temper, 
and says: 

‘Sorry to be late. Traveling in the subway 
these days is rather uncertain work, you know.” 

And just to show that there is no hard feel- 
ing, someone volunteers to tell how long it took 
him to go from Wall and William Streets to 
the Grand Central, via the shuttle, the other 
morning. This leads to a similar, but more 
harrowing experience, of another member, who 
had to go from One Hundred and Sixteenth 
Street to Bleecker Street during the height of 
the influenza epidemic, holding her breath the 
entire distance in order not to inhale any 
germ. The third member, who is of a roguish 
disposition, says that he has decided that the 
best way for him to get uptown is to give up 
the subway entirely and use the Albany night- 
boat. This brings forth considerable laughter, 
—as well it may. 


HE chairman, in the meantime, is shuffling 

a pack of papers on the table before him 
as if he were about to do a trick with them. 
He finally calls the meeting to order (two 
more members having entered at 4:56). 

“Well, let’s get started. As the secretary 
isn’t here yet, a motion to dispense with the 
minutes of the last meeting is in order. Do I 
hear such a motion?” 

He not only hears it, but he hears another 
sound, which anyone accustomed to such meet- 
ings would instantly recognize as someone sec- 
onding. The question is then put to the com- 
mittee, which goes on record as murmuring 
‘aye’, each one feeling exceedingly parlia- 
mentary but assuming an air of complete in- 
difference, as if to say, “I am muttering ‘aye’ 
because it is the accepted thing to mutter, but, 
personally, I had just as soon say ‘ship-ahoy’ 
or ‘cheero’.” 

This weighty question disposed of, the chair- 
man proceeds: 

“The chief thing that we have to take up 
this afternoon is the question of whether or not 
it is the wish of this committee to hold an 
exhibition of captured German fireless cookers, 
to stimulate subscriptions to the Overseas 
Fund. I have been notified that the fireless 
cookers are at our disposal if we want them 
for this purpose, and that all we shall have to 
pay for will be the trucking and hauling.” 

“From Germany?” inquires an anxious 
member. 

“As I understand it, they are now at Pier 57, 
North River,” says the chairman, very patient- 
lv and distinctly. 


T this juncture, the secretary bursts in, full 
of apologies and enthusiasm, and says 
that he was delayed at a most interesting meet- 
ing, at which a Danish gentleman presented 
Denmark’s claim to Slesvig in a most impres- 
sive manner. While unstrapping his _brief- 
case, which contains the committee records, he 
goes into a resumé of the arguments advanced 
by the lecturer. This precipitates some dis- 
cussion from the floor as to the exact location 
of the mooted district, and the committee ad- 
journs temporarily to cluster about the map 
on the wall and settle the question of Slesvig 
then and there. 


“Well, let’s get back to work,” suggests some 
hard-headed member at 5:25, and there is a 
bustle and a general business-like scraping of 
chairs, indicating a return to the original for- 
mation. 

(Seven members are now present, not in- 
cluding the officers. Two members have tip- 
toed in, with their coats on their arms, during 
the chairman’s opening remarks, interrupting 
the meeting only to bow to each of the othe 
members. ) 

The secretary, taking it for granted that the 
minutes of the last meeting are now to be read, 
proceeds to do so with great relish, while the 
men and women members of the committee sit 
in attitudes of relaxation and gaze dreamily at 
the moulding, or draw mosaic designs on the 
pads provided at each place for that purpose. 

“There is one more thing in connection with 
the last meeting that I would like to bring up 
at this time,” says the secretary, shutting the 
book. “Someone—I think that it was Mrs. 
Hartnagle—suggested that the letter-head on 
the committee stationery be made to read ‘Tele- 
phone number Schuyler 102,’ instead of sim- 
ply ‘Telephone, Schuyler 102.’ As there were 
so few present at the last meeting, the matter 
was put over to this time. In the meanwhile, 
I have consulted Tiffany and have got a writ- 
ten estimate on the cost of changing the die by 
the addition of the word ‘number,’ and I do 
not think that the extra expense would run to 
more than $10. I would like to hear some 
of the other opinions on this matter first, how- 
ever. Perhaps Mrs. Hartnagle would like to 
say a few words in this connection.” 

Mrs. Hartnagle is not present. Someone 
says that she insisted yesterday that she would 
surely be there, although that she might be 
late. Another says that she saw Mrs. Hart- 
nagle on Sunday, and that Mrs. Hartnagle 
said something about going to Springfield, 
either this week or next, she wasn’t sure which. 


ow Mrs. Hartnagle’s cause is espoused by 
the radical element, which insists that the 
change in the letter-head be made; while the 
Extreme Right maintains that it would be un- 
wise to make the alteration at this time, when 
the country is so upset, and while so many 
wild Bolshevists are running about trying to 
effect their crack-brained schemes. Further- 
more, they oppose it on patriotic grounds be- 
cause of the unnecessary use of white paper 
and labor that it would entail. Mr. Creamer 
takes off his glasses and makes what many 
consider the most impressive speech of his 
career, dealing in no uncertain terms with that 
element of the population which is constantly 
in favor of changing things. He mentions 
100% Americanism, in passing, and says that, 
for his part, he would consider any proposi- 
tion to change the wording of the letter-head 
as not only vicious and despicable, but, if the 
truth were known, probably emanating from 
pro-German sources. 

This starts some unpleasantness, which is 
tactfully allayed by the chairman’s suggesting 
that a motion be made instructing the secretary 
to write to Mr. Tumulty to find out how the 
President feels on the matter. The motion is 
made and passed, in (Continued on page 90) 
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VANITY FAIR 


New York Opera Audiences 


Certain Fatal Results of Their Tolerance 


E have a generous supply of music in 
this country,—both operas and concerts, 
—especially in the city of New York. 

But, do we have audiences? 

That is a question very few have asked them- 
selves. Often, at operas and concerts,—for 
instance, when Caruso sings or Heifetz fiddles, 
—we see a packed house, crowded almost to 
suffocation. Is that jam of breathless, listening 
humanity an audience? Does it react? Does 
it respond? Has it an actual living part in 
che musical entity? Frequently this vast con- 
course applauds with a great show of enthusi- 
asm; sometimes it resorts to cheers in 
the fulness of its approval; but an 
American musical audience never tes- 
tifies effectively to displeasure. At 
the utmost it damns with faint ap- 
plause. 


N audience in France, or in Italy, 
may not be irreproachable in its 
judgment; but it makes that judgment 
known. It is fiercely jealous of what 
it believes to be its rights; it will not 
tolerate for a moment having anything 
put over on it. 

Here is one very simple example: 
In the French provincial city of Tou- 
louse, a certain soprano of pasticular- 
ly flourishing physique, as well as 
lovely voice, was entrusted with the 
part of Queen Marguerite in “Les 
Huguenots.” In the duel scene she 
made her entrance in the proper rid- 
ing habit, but minus her mount,—per- 
haps through personal misgivings, and 
certainly with mercy toward the ani- 
mal. But, by the immutable operatic 
custom of France, the Queen, in “Les 
Huguenots,” must effect her third act 
entrance on horseback. 

Toulouse knew it, and would not be 
thus coolly cheated of the horse. In- 
stanter, welling from the darkness of 
the house, came that rhythmed, stac- 
cato, insistent noise every frequenter 
of French theatres knows, measured 
this time to the syllables of the miss- 
ing quadruped, “Le che—val, le che— 
val.” Toulouse could not be cheated. 
It would break up the performance if 
it were denied the horse. 

That was a real audience, a little 
childish in its judgment, but a real audience. 


CLASSIC case of the same sort of thing 

occurred under more serious conditions at 
Venice in 1853. The audience that heard the 
first performance on any stage of “La Travi- 
ata,”’ refused success to the work, the first night, 
because it would not accept fat Signora Dona- 
telli as a woman dying of consumption. Be- 
cause of the miscast heroine the performance 
was an utter fiasco. That first audience would 
actually have laughed “La Traviata” into ob- 
livion had not Verdi believed in his own work, 
and obtained a second performance elsewhere, 
with a woman as Violetta whom an Italian 
audience could accept as consumptive. That 
detail being settled satisfactorily, the music 
got a hearing, and “La Traviata,” far from 
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actor of the first magnitude. 


opera, “L’Oracolo.” 
is soon to tour the country, in his own opera company. 
impersonation of the evil and sinister opium-den keeper will sure- 
ly be classed as one of the memorable achievements of his career 


By PITTS SANBORN 


failing a second time, won a success that has 
withstood undiminished the shock and change 
of operatic fashion to our own day. 


OMETIMES, not the fate of a singer alone, 

or an opera has been at stake, but nothing 
less than the fate of a nation. It was Auber’s 
opera of Neapolitan revolution, “‘La Muette de 
Portici,”’ which, on being presented in Brussels, 
fired the Belgian people to their revolt against 
Holland. ‘The rulers of Naples in their turn 


deemed the opera of Verdi now known as “Un 
Ballo in Maschera”’ too dangerous for produc- 
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CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 
Antonio Scotti, for twenty-five years a commanding figure in 
the operatic history of our time, and one of the most popular 
singers in the chronicles of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Signor Scotti is distinguished not only as a singer, but as an 

This picture shows him in his 

latest réle, that of Chim-Fang, the villainous hero of Leoni’s 

It is in this réle that the famous serves 

is 


tion in their city during the Carnival of 1858. 
The subject of the new opera was a conspiracy 
against the life of King Gustavus III of 
Sweden, and Verdi originally called the work 
“Gustavo III.” At length, under its present 
name, the opera was produced at Rome, in 
February, 1859; but only after the action had 
been transferred from royal Sweden to colonial 
Massachusetts, and King Gustavus had been 
camouflaged as Riccardo, governor of Boston, 
—a change which was held to render the work 
harmless politically for the Italian peninsula. 


N America we unquestionably do not have 
such impressionable audiences. Shall one 
blame, then, an Italian impresario, his head 
chock full of historic instances, if he mistakes 
the courtesy of an American audience for ig- 


norance? When some one points out to him 
the impropriety of employing an enemy-alien 
conductor, to lead performances at his house 
during the war, or suggests to him that a Me- 
lanie Kurt as Santuzza, or a Johanna Gadski 
as Aida, in time of war, borders on artistic 
scandal,—with a logic of his own, he shrugs 
his shoulders and retorts that if the public 
does not want the thing, let the public protest! 
He is perfectly aware that no Italian audi- 
ence would tolerate anything of the sort; but 
that very knowledge is his excuse: An Italian 
audience takes care of its own interests. If the 
American audience will stand for the 

] artistic equivalents of arson, murder, 
and high treason, why should he, the 
servant of the public, stand in the 
public’s way? <A few troublesome 
critics in the press may have an un- 
pleasant word to say on the matter, 
but, after all, a journalist slings ink, 
not superannuated cabbages; and the 
box office has been known to prosper, 
though the newspapers furiously rage. 


ERTAINLY direct and vigorous 

reactions on the part of opera and 
concert audiences, whistles, cat-calls, 
and now and then a not too deadly 
vegetable missile, would benefit our 
musical life, and lift the standard of 
our musical performances, just as the 
words “Get the hook” keep up the 
standard of “Amateur night,” in less 
august places of amusement. 

An opera house has a claque to “ac- 
celerate” enthusiasm, and direct ap- 
plause. Subscribers might organize a 
claque of their own, to express, effec- 
tively, disapproval as well as ap- 
proval. Then a Bodansky, from Aus- 
tria, would probably not conduct 
operas, in sleek composure amid the 
pleasant surroundings of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, while the sons 
of the box holders stand on the firing 
line with Pershing; a Signora Matz- 
enauer could hardly lumber more than 
once through “Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
carrying musical and dramatic deso- 
lation in her train, because a man- 
agement assumes that anything will 
do for a public too ignorant or too in- 
ert to make its will known. 

Probably no missile would be thrown, Amer- 
icans being what they are, but very likely the 
misplaced artists would be laughed into a reali- 
zation of what was good taste in America. 


HE claque is by no means an institution to 
be regarded askance. It is the barometer 
which, in all our opera houses, controls what 
may be termed the official applause. An in- 
telligently directed claque is in more ways than 
one distinctly useful. Doubtless the general 


public would be astonished to know how de- 
pendent are some of our most renowned sing- 
ers,—singers in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
—on a 
claqueurs. 
The uninformed might suppose that the 
fame and prowess of (Continued on page 88) 
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- ARNOLD GENTHE 


y Martha Hedman, Our Dramatic North Star 


he In the Costume of a Peasant From Jemtland, the Swedish Province in Which She Was Born 











34 VANITY FAIR 


How to Entertain 
Wounded Soldiers geurtarae. wacpe.te 


that you can whistle, would be particularly 


delighted at the opportunity of hearing ) aii vt | 
Innocent Fun for the Men some little four-act trifle by Rimsky-Kor- WA | 
— — is something about sitting, | Mi i I 
or three hours, in a parterre box done up y 
Sent Back From the Front in gilt and red plush (like a Pullman por- 


ter’s dream of Heaven), and being sur- 
rounded, on all sides, by over-upholstered 
: -” dowagers, that would surely appeal to 
Sketches by Fish every red-blooded doughboy. The opera 
chosen should not be of the milder variety; 
something good and heavy should be se- 
lected, so as to elevate the boys’ standards 
of music. This scene shows two convales- 
cent heroes having a wild time at the 
opera, the occasion marking their New 
York début, in operatic and social circles 














Another successful method of bucking ‘up a convalescent hero is to draw him 
into an ardent discusston on the war. The poor soldiers have so little oppor- 
tunity to pick up any real inside dope on the way the war has been going. 
The service at the front is very bad; there are no facilities for getting the 
hourly, five-star, absolutely final, unconditional surrender editions of the war 
extras. The battle-line is so inconveniently situated that the soldiers know 
as little of what is going on in the world as if they lived in Upper Mont- 
clair. In fact, many of the soldiers have written home asking their families 
to drop them a post-card, telling them when the war is over. Any man 
invalided back from the front would be only too glad to hear a heated talk 
on the Jugo-Slavs’ attitude towards autonomy—or some other timely topic 


An afternoon tea is another little diversion sure 
to intrigue any wounded soldier. The average 
doughboy just loves to sit in the midst of a 
roomful of women, balancing a tea-cup, a spoon, 
a napkin, a muffin, a sandwich, and a plate of 
little cakes, and making gestures with the other 
hand. It is always advisable for the hostess to 
yw, gather a group of ladies about him, so that they 

can beguile his time by asking all those intimate 
and intelligent questions that do so much to make 
our convalescent soldiers long to get back into 
action again. It is always such a splendid oppor- 
tunity, when one meets a returned soldier, to ask 
him all those things that one is simply dying to 
know— ‘Does General Pershing play good 
bridge?”’, “What are the Paris milliners showing 
this season?”’, and “What is the King of England 
like—when you get to know him really well?” 
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An afternoon of music is another treat for the boys. Think what a joy it is for them to hear a recital 
by Toscha Heifetz, the latest infant prodigy violinist. This sketch shows but a small part of the deep 
happiness of the men who have the rare privilege of hearing the boy wonder, with the soulful hair, 
render his own composition, ‘The Dance of the Influenza Germs.” Note the soulful expression of the 
soldier who is so overcome that he must support his head in his hand. The melodious sounds are 
carrying him back to a night attack at dear old Chateau-Thierry. The expression of the man next to 
him just goes to prove what the poet has so aptly said,—“music hath charms to rile the savage breast” 



























But perhaps the most thrilling of all the en- 
tertainments for wounded men is an exhibition 
of modernist art. It is particularly delightful 
if the artist can be induced to lecture on his 
own paintings—he is so sure to do them full 
justice. This sketch shows a gathering of 
veterans at an exhibit which is the ultimate 
word in modernist painting. The noted artist 
is engaged in explaining the exact symbolism 
of his most famous work, the “Impression of 
the Soul of a Barefoot Dancer,” a canvas 
hanging just below his notable ‘Portrait of 
a Profiteer.” It can readily be noticed that 
a pleasant time is being had by one and all 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Draft—and a Few of Those in It 


a state of physical condition as it is 

probable I shall attain for some time to 
come, and being likewise several years on the 
hither side of the age limit set by General 
Crowder’s most recent ukase, I have just been 
looking over a sample questionnaire. 

I say “looking over’ with emphasis. Read- 
ing it is out of the question—or questionnaire. 
Along about the beginning comes an “Impor- 
tant Notice to Registrants and Other Interested 
Persons, to be read before proceeding further.” 

I tackled it bravely. 

I got as far as “By whom Oaths may be 
Administered” when, sure enough, I burst into 
an entirely unpremeditated flood of oaths such 
as I have not equalled since I missed that two 
foot putt in the finals (handicap) at Oakland 
last year. 

My Aunt Emma dropped her tatting and 
left the room. I found myself cold and trem- 
bling. Imagine my relief when I discovered 
a note to the paragraph, “when the oath or 
oaths are administered by any of the persons 
in classes 2, 3, 4, and 5, there shall be no fee 
or charge for same.” 


B= of sound mind, and in as perfect 


READ no further. The escape had been 

too narrow. If there had been a fee or 
charge for those oaths I shguld have had to 
mortgage the old farm and cut up my Uncle 
Peleg’s grave into building lots! 

No, sir! I laid the sheet down and, as well 
as I could, in my upset condition, I reflected. 
And then it was borne in upon me that there 
must be approximately 13,000,000 unfortu- 
nates—I use General Crowder’s own figures— 
in this broad land of ours, who were open to 
just the sort of torture I had been undergoing. 
Then and there I resolved that I would act, 
immediately and at once, to save them from the 
toils of the document before me. For, I rea- 
soned, that way madness lies. Conceive, if 
possible, the unholy glee which would ring 
through the halls of Potsdam when the news 
was flashed Unter den Limburger that of the 
second draft, 10,000,000 were found to be 
hopelessly insane! And such would surely be 
the case if these poor youngsters, from eighteen 
to forty-five, were left to themselves with that 
questionnaire. 


HE first person I thought of was my Cous- 

in Egbert. You’ve heard me speak of him 
before. He is the kindest person in the world. 
Somehow, I always think of him when I am in 
trouble, and never when I am happy or gay, or 
out for a time. 

I had heard indirectly that Egbert had 
plunged into work with the 4-minute men. 
That was so like him. Four minutes was al- 
ways about his limit—like other eggs. How- 
ever, and be that as it may, the good old boy 
was the first one I thought of in my distress, 
for, mark you, Egbert has a perfectly marvel- 
ous mind. He has the kind of mind to which 
things like insurance policies, and steel re- 
ports, and this infernal questionnaire are just 
like so much pie. Egbert was the man, there 
was no doubt about it. 

The long and the short of it was that, true 
to form, he answered my S. O. S. and popped 


Or, Helpful Hints for the Helpless 
By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


in smiling the next day. After I had bungling- 
ly laid myself out before him he went into the 
silences behind his tortoise-shell dimmers and 
came out with a luminous suggestion. 

“We must have an agency,” he averred. 
“Just for our own crowd. Of course, we can’t 
hope to reach the general public, but we may 
be able to save some of those we know. You 
can circularize them through the clubs, and 
I'll answer the questions. May I take this 
home with me?” 





? 

CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 
Hazel Dawn is the bright particular star in a 
mew and successful farce entitled, “Up in 
Mabel’s Room.” Miss Dawn is here revealed 
in one of the new military tea gowns, or peig- 
noirs, with which New York is becoming more 
and more familiar as the season advances 


“Do,” I murmured, gratefully, “by all 
means, take it home with you.” 





HE Thing—our agency—has been a per- 

fectly extraordinary success. Contrary to 
Egbert’s prediction, we seem to have reached 
practically everyone—not a class or condition 
is unrepresented on our books. And O! the in- 
side dope I have on our first families! As 
for Egbert’s answers, they are masterpieces. I 
never suspected his old bean to have a grain 
of humor in it before, but—well—of course, I 
can only give you a few examples, but perhaps 
they will suggest the thoroughness and tact 
with which my cousin is putting his stuff 
across. I draw at random from our files. 


The first inquiry was from my friend Bertie 
Van Loon. It is rather pathetic. 

“Dear Sir,” he writes—and, of course, he 
hasn’t the slightest idea he is writing to me— 
“T am thirty-seven years old, unmarried and 
have eight young ladies, now working on the 
New York stage, who are entirely dependent 
on me. Can you tell me in which class I prop- 
erly fall?” 

Egbert answered as follows: 

“Though I can not say that you fall, prop- 
erly, in any class, I feel sure that your board 
will give you a deferred classification. You 
must be a very busy man and you will note 
that Rule XVIII, section 3, states that ‘an 
occupation is considered necessary where the 
available supply of persons competent in the 
capacity recited in the rule is such that the 
registrant cannot be replaced in such capacity 
without direct, substantial material loss and 
detriment to the adequate and effective opera- 
tion of the industry.’ This plainly covers your 
case.” 

The only fear I have about this answer is 
that Bertie will not be able to understand it. 
However, the young ladies will probably ex- 
plain it to him. 

Number two is a person entirely unknown to 
either of us. In fact, I imagine the name is 
assumed, the fellow is such an arrant coward. 

“T have only one reason for claiming exemp- 
tion,” he writes. “The very thought of war 
fills me with the most dreadful fear. When I 
imagine myself going over the top I tremble 
all over and the mere mention of the zero hour 
causes me to shiver. It must be pre-natal.” 

I think Egbert let him down rather neatly, 
for he replied: 

“Tf, as you say, you suffer from no disquali- 
fications other than those mentioned, you will 
probably be placed in the front row of Class I. 
However, I might suggest that there is just a 
possibility of your being let off on the ground 
of conscientious religious scruples, for it is 
plain, from your letter, that you are a born 
quaker.” 


| ges next one happens to be a very old 
friend of mine—or perhaps I should say 
he used to be. I have seen very little of him 
for the last decade, as his wife is a snippy 
person who wears a uniform and takes Daniels 
seriously. The letter is a good example of the 
intimate little close-ups one gets of a friend’s 
soul when he thinks he is merely confiding in a 
letter-box. Hearken to his sad case: 

“Ten years ago, my wife married me to re- 
form me. She has never done so, but she 
thinks she has. I should like ‘very much to 
enlist, get full of vintage champagne and go 
over the top waving my exemption in one hand 
and a bottle of Gordon gin in the other. But 
I can’t escape from my wife. What can I do?” 

It was characteristic of Egbert’s keen mind 
that he does not waste sympathy on a hopeless 
case. “I am afraid there is very little help 
for you,” he says. “Your initial mistake was 
your marriage. For, when you reach Ques- 
tion 12, series I ‘Are you now confined in 
prison, either (a) serving sentence or (b) 
awaiting trial, or (c) are you confined in a 
reformatory or cor- (Continued on page 82) 
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= Mary Nash Has Scored in Another Success 


d’s Miss Nash—Mrs. José Ruben, in private life—is now appearing in “The 
. Big Chance,” a drama from the pens of Willard Mack and Grant Morris 
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to In Time of War 


go 
nd 
ut By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


ea 
nd ORROW, that watches while the body sleeps, And sybil of the mind,—who easily 

Parted the curtains of the cruel dawn Enterest the prisons of humanity 
And glided noiselessly to her sad seat With footfall soft, and walkest in the glooms 
25- Beside my pillow.—‘“Art thou there,” I muttered, Where none save thee may come? Shield me to-day! 
in “Spirit of silent grief; mute prophetess And, when the sun’s insufferable finger 
b) That, on the marble furrows of thy brow, Moves o’er the wainscot, and his dreaded ray 
Wearest the print of wisdom and of peace? Sears the unsheathéd soul, O mighty Spirit, 


Art thou still at my side, thou antique nurse Darken mine eyes till night be come again!” 
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The boys at the front write home that it 
would be a pretty good war if it weren’t 
for the cooties; but the annoyance the 
cooties cause over there is as nothing to 
the disturbance the cuties raise over here. 
Observe the insidious methods of attack of 
these small—but deadly—enemies to man 





“Peace terms” doesn’t always apply to 
President Wilson’s fourteen command- 
ments. Any married man will tell you 
that peace terms are common enough oc- 
currences in domestic warfare. This 
graphic scene portrays the enemy in the 
act of making his offer of the terms of 
peace. The lady has been holding out for 
unconditional surrender, but it is believed 
by Vanity Fair’s military experts that, 
considering the nature of the terms, the 
injured party will agree to an armistice 


A glimpse of “‘no man’s land,” in France, 
reveals an expanse of waste; a glimpse 
of no man’s land, over here, reveals an 
expanse of waist. Fifth Avenue—other- 
wise known as the Chemin des Dames—is 
one long succession of no man’s lands, all 
devoted to those articles of feminine ap- 
parel that all unmarried men are popular- 
ly supposed to know nothing at all about 





War News at Home 


Sketches by Gordon Conway 


TF you must be a Pollyanna, on the subject 
of the war, you can be glad about all it has 
done to help the English language along. The 
new words that the war has brought into being 
would fill several unabridged family diction- 
aries. And all the war terms are not only ap- 
plicable to events at the front; they can be used 
just as well to describe things right here in our 
midst. On this page, for instance, are shown 
some every-day occurrences of our, broadly 
speaking, peaceful life at home, described 
in the phrases of the official communiqués. 
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VANITY FAIR 


“Wire entanglements,” over in France, 
may be dangerous things, but they have 
nothing on this every-day wire entangle- 
ment, right here in New York. The gen- 
tleman in this particular case is telephon- 
ing to a young lady of his acquaintance— 
an actress who admirably interprets the 
réle of Eve in the new musical extrava- 
ganza, “‘Ain’t Nature Wonderful?”—in or- 
der to date her up for the evening. To 
make things decidedly harder, the wife of 
the party of the first part has somehow 
cut in on their téte-a-téte and, having rec- 
ognized the familiar tones of her master’s 
voice, is listening with deep interest to 
the epigrams which adorn the conversation 
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“Shell shock,” contracted at the front, is 
a very serious thing, but it isn’t half as 
serious as this case at home, a case which 
nearly proved fatal. The victim received, 
as a Christmas gift from her Aunt Ida, a 
tasteful and fanciful arrangement of sea- 
shells under a glass case, the whole ap- 
propriately labelled, ‘Souvenir of Atlantic 
City.” Her recovery looks very doubtful 
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The New Plays 
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That Is to Say, Those That Were Not Killed by the Spanish Influenza 


HERE is always this to be said for the 
T cpicemic of Spanish influenza—it gave 

the managers something to blame things 
on. Whenever a manager saw that all was 
practically over with a play, he hid his aching 
heart under the guise of a noble solicitude for 
the public welfare, and, with an air of “It isa 
far, far better thing that I do than I have ever 
done,”’ announced that the play would be re- 
moved, owing to the epidemic. If you are one 
of those who must ever go about the world 
finding good in everything, hold the thought 
that the Spanish influenza has helped many a 
play to make a graceful get-away. 

It was a thin month for the drama, one way 
and another. There was one dark Saturday 
night when seven plays slunk out into the 
Great Unknown, among them “Someone in the 
House,”—and I liked it so much, too—and 
“TI. O. U.,” a dainty trifle in which, as a cli- 
max, José Ruben branded Mary Nash on the 
shoulder with a red-hot iron. Though that 
Saturday marked the crisis, the lean days are 
not yet over for the plays. Several of them are 
tossing fitfully, and two or three seem barely 
able to stagger through the week. It looks as 
if the managers would have to call in the aid 
of influenza again, to get them decently off to 
the warehouse. 


HERE are still a few rays of light, how- 

ever, even in the gathering gloom of the 
season. There is Tolstoi’s ‘‘Redemption,” for 
instance—although “ray of light’’ isn’t exactly 
a happy term for it. It isn’t what you might 
call sunny. I went into the Plymouth The- 
atre a comparatively young woman, and I stag- 
gered out of it, three hours later, twenty years 
older, haggard and broken with suffering. It 
won’t fill you all full of glad thoughts, and it 
isn’t just the sort of thing to take the kiddies 
to, but won’t you please see it, even if you have 
to mortgage the Dodge, sub-let the apartment, 
and sell everything but your Liberty Bonds, 
to get tickets? Go and see it, so that you may 
come out and proclaim to the world that at last 
you have beheld a perfectly done play. 

A more extraordinary production I have 
never seen. It isedifficult to speak of “atmos- 
phere” and “feeling” without sounding as if 
one wore sandals and lived below Fourteenth 
Street, but you just can’t mention Robert Jones’ 
scenery without using the words. I never real- 
ized that so much atmosphere could be worked 
into one production. And it is gained with 
such seeming ease, too—gained by suggestion 
rather than by painstaking detail. The final 
curtain rises on “a corridor outside the court- 
room”; Mr. Jones’ scene consists of a bare, 
flat wall with two doors—that is all, yet it 
gives one a sense of mystery, of hopelessness, 
of unescapable tragedy. There is an unfor- 
gettable picture of the gypsies’ house, with the 
gypsies grouped about a fire, and another of a 
drinking den in the slums—this last gruesome- 
ly dark save for the feeble table-lights that 
shine on the ghastly faces of the drinkers. I 
humbly remove my hat—the bill for which I 
received for the third time, only this morning 
—to Mr. Jones. He is indubitably There. 

Of John Barrymore’s performance of the 
chief rdle, I can only say that, to me, it was 


By DOROTHY PARKER 
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FRANK C. BANGS 


Chauncey Olcott, one of the most popular 
figures on our stage, and, for upwards of 
thirty years, an inimitable singer of Irish 
songs. Mr. Olcott is temporarily forsak- 
ing his singing in order to assume the 
chief réle in ‘“‘The Voice of McConnell,” 
the latest of George M. Cohan’s comedies 


flawless. I have heard people say that it was 
all too much in the same key, and I have heard 
other people observe that it was perhaps a lit- 
tle over-dramatic; but then, I thought it should 
have been both those things. Fedya’s life was 
all in the same key, and he was just the sort 
of person who would have done things dra- 
matically. I thought Mr. Barrymore consist- 
ently fine; his death scene, where he leaps in 
agony like a mortally wounded animal, was 
simply remarkable. 

There’s only one thing I could wish about 
the whole play—I do wish they would do 
something about those Russian names. Owing 
to the local Russian custom of calling each 
person sometimes by all of his names, some- 
times by only his first three or four, and 
sometimes by a nickname which has nothing 
to do with any of the other names, it is difficult 
for one with my congenital lowness of brow 
to gather exactly whom they are talking about. 
I do wish that as long as they are translating 
the thing, they would go right ahead, while 
they’re at it, and translate Fedor Vasilyevich 
Protosov and Sergei Dmitrievich Abreskov 
and Ivan Petrovich Alexandrov into Joe and 
Harry and Fred. 





T’S a long jump from “Redemption” to “Tea 
for Three,” Roi Cooper Megrue’s comedy 
at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, but you should 
earnestly endeavor to make it, if you haven’t 
already. So far as I was concerned, it was the 
big event of the present season. It doesn’t seem 
possible that the same man who wrote it could 
have perpetrated ‘“‘Where Poppies Bloom.” Mr. 
Megrue must have one of those famous dual 
personalities, that are so invaluable as movie 


plots. In a season where the plays average 
one good line apiece, carefully saved ‘till the 
middle of the third act, laboriously led up to, 
and spoken as light-heartedly as if it were the 
Oath of Office, “Tea for Three” stands out 
conspicuously. With a few neglected acknowl- 
edgments to the Wilde estate, the dialogue is 
by far the most brilliant of the new plays. It 
is crowded with good lines, brought in as casu- 
ally as if they had caused absolutely no trouble 
to the author—he could go on doing it for 
weeks at a stretch if he liked. 

The plot itself doesn’t matter, especially— 
it’s just a background for the epigrams. It’s 
something about a husband who cannot under- 
stand his wife’s inclination to see any other 
man. He is finally brought around by the 
shock of seeing the suicide of his—and her— 
greatest friend (wonderfully played by Arthur 
Byron) reported on the first page of the Eve- 
ning Telegram. Being just the sort of person 
who believes everything he sees on the first 
page of the Evening Telegram, he suffers 
agonies of remorse, and, in the joy of seeing 
the friend walk in—never better in his life— 
promises to do all sorts of considerate things, 
including leaving town for a month or so, and 
everything ends happily. It’s one of those 
plays to which one can’t help inventing a fourth 
act, on the way home. For instance, I’d like 
to know just how that idea of having the hus- 
band leave town would work out. My per- 
sonal theory is that he would have found an 
empty apartment and a note on his wife’s 
pincushion when he got back. 

The comedy is beautifully done, without the 
least apparent struggle. Not once do you see 
the wheels go round—it’s hard to realize, in 
fact, that you’re witnessing “acting,” that you 
haven’t walked in on the private affairs of some 
regular people. There are only three principal 
characters, played by Margaret Lawrence, Ar- 
thur Byron, and Frederick Perry, and I doubt 
if there are three other living people who would 
have fitted into them so well. 





FTER “Tea for Three,” life held but little 
for me. For instance, there was “Infor- 
mation, Please!’”’, the Cowl and Murfin col- 
laboration in which Jane Cowl officially opened 
the charming new Selwyn Theatre. It is a 
comedy of the topmost stratum of English so- 
ciety—the exquisite breeding of the characters 
is shown by their extreme rudeness to the serv- 
ants—with one of those eccentrically brilliant 
heroines who strains to talk like “Dodo” but 
can’t quite make it. Miss Cowl is the heroine 
—a young woman with the disposition of a 
jaguar, who continually shrieks at her maid, 
thinks of no one but herself, spoils everyone’s 
plans, makes a most outrageous nuisance of 
herself generally, and yet is told, every few 
minutes, by some member of the cast, that just 
to be near her is to love her. It is indeed ab- 
sorbing to hear her, in her réle of the English 
noblewoman, ejaculating “Whad d’yer mean?” 
at short intervals. Diverting, too, is Orme Cal- 
dara’s performance of the Irish M. P., played 
with an intermittent brogue. The remaining 
members of the cast do all they can to make 
English society what a movie director’s concep- 
tion of it would be. (Continued on page 84) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


LANGFIER 


BRUCE BAIRNSFATHER 


Because he has been a soldiery since he 
was a boy; because—early in life—he 
joined the Warwickshire Militia; because 
he went to France in 1914 and was pro- 
moted to a captaincy in the ist Battalion 
of the Royal Warwicks; because he is a 
successful playwright; because he is the 
creator of Bert and Bill and Alf; but 
chiefly because, though only thirty years 
of age, his cartoons have been, for four 
years, the chief factor in making the allied 
people take a cheerful view of the war 






LIEUT. COL. CHARLES W. WHITTELSEY 


Because he is a keen sportsman, a subtle humorist, and 
an able lawyer; but chiefly because as major of the ‘Lost 
Battalion,” surrounded in the Argonne, he replied to 
the summons to surrender with a laconic ‘“‘Go to hell!” 
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HENRY CABOT LODGE 


Because he is one of our 
best equipped and most 
readable historical writers; 
because at the age of twen- 
ty-three, he edited the North 
American Review; because 
he is a wit and English 
scholar of high attainments; 
because he is one of the best 
living embodiments of the 
culture of Harvard College 
and of the State of Massa- 
chusetts; but chiefly be- 
cause, from the very begin- 
ning of the war, he has 
earned the gratitude of all 
Americans by insisting upon 
preparedness, upon the vig- 
orous prosecution of the 
war, and upon the uncon- 
ditional surrender of Ger- 
many and of all her allies 


VANITY FAIR 









PAUL MANSHIP 


Because he has become, in only six years’ 
time, one of the most conspicuous and dis- 
tinguished sculptors of our day; because 
he has recently achieved a series of nota- 
ble medals commemorative of the Great 
War; because he has done as much as any 
man, in the art of our time, to popularize 
American sculpture; because he always 
thinks, and talks, disparagingly of his 
own work; but chiefly because be is now 
in Italy, where he is doing efficient work 
on a mission for the American Red Cross 


ALBIN, PARIS 


DR. ALEXIS CARREL 
Because he is one of the great scientific men of our times; 
because he is a Commandeur of the Légion d’honneur; but 
chiefly because, as surgeon in the French army since the 
beginning of the war, he has restored thousands of men 
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ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 





Helen Dryden, fashion artist extraor- 
dinary and cover designer plenipo- 
tentiary to Vanity Fair. Miss Dry- 
den has done as much as any artist 
of our day to imprint current fash- 
ions with the stamp of beauty, and to 
raise, in illustrating, the quality of 
chic to the level of the high arts 


EDWIN LEVICK 





Thelma Cudlipp, a humorist and satirist of the first 
water. She is the wife of Captain Edwin Grosvenor 


Myrtle Held has of late 
neglected to draw for Van- 
ity Fair, as she has been too 
much occupied in doing can- 
teen service for the Ameri- 
can soldiers now in France 





Mrs. Walter Sefton—known 
as “Fish,” to her admirers 
—is a wholly inimitable 
genius, She has been, for 
more than three years, an es- 
sential member of our family 
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MAURICE GOLDBER@ 


Gordon Conway is the latest addition 
—and one of the most welcome—to 
Vanity Fair’s family circle. Like 
Miss Dryden and Miss Plummer, 
Miss Conway is the soul of versatil- 
ity, and not only paints and illus- 
trates, but she designs costumes and 
scenery for musical comedies as well 
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The Seven Vanities 
of 
Vanity Fair 








LILLIAN GEORGE 


Portraits of a Few of Our Most 
Revered and Redoubtable : ? 
Ethel Plummer, a genuine humorist, 
the dean in point of service of Vanity 


Staff Artists Fair’s illustrators and_ sketchifiers 


= Lt. HILL 

1 Clara Tice, of ours—the uncrowned 
i queen of Greenwich Village—in her 
very latest little military riding habit 
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MAURICE GOLDBI 
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Madge Kennedy, a Star on the Stage 


As Well as a Planet That Illumines the Shadows of the Screen 


GOLDWYN PICTURES 


VANITY FAIR 
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The Prompter’s Revenge 


First Act: Jealousy 


ScENE: The home of the Vindictive Prompter, 
at a seaside resort in Neutral Holland. 


THE LARGE SOPRANO (Alone) 
LARGE soprano should never marry a 
prompter. I know this, from bitter ex- 
perience. But, here is my husband, the 

Vindictive Prompter. 
THE VINDICTIVE PROMPTER (Entering) 
Madam, you are deceiving me. You are car- 
rying on an affair with the heavy basso who 
sings with you at our Opera House. Have a 
care. I shall revenge myself. (In a sinister 
voice.) Do you remember the fate of the 
Bearded Baritone in Monte Carlo? 
THE LARGE SOPRANO 
Oh, dreadful memory! Every day I seem to 
live that tragic evening over again; the Bearded 
Baritone disappearing into the prompter’s box. 
Villain! I remember it all. Oh, atrocious vi- 
sion! The Bearded Baritone was stepping for- 
ward to sing “Bella Donna,” his great aria, 
when, mechanically, he glanced toward your 
prompter’s box. At once he turned deathly 
pale, tried desperately to hold himself back, and 
then disappeared, head first, into the yawning 
abyss, where he met his untimely death. 
THE VINDICTIVE PROMPTER 
Yes, I had thought it all out. In order that 
your lover should be seized with vertigo, I had 
stuck a little painted panorama of the Alps 
around the inside of my prompter’s box and 
then hung up a sign in front of the opening 
which read, “A Bottomless Precipice; Beware!” 
The baritone became dizzy, and was soon un- 
able to resist the sinister attraction of my arti- 
ficial precipice. 
THE LARGE SOPRANO 
Cur! One corpse does not satisfy you. You 
now wish to revenge yourself on my new lover, 
the Heavy Basso, at the Opera House. 
THE VINDICTIVE PROMPTER (11 @ menacing 
voice) 
Ah! ha! 
THE LarcE SOPRANO 
How? 
THE VINDICTIVE PROMPTER 
My plans are not yet made. But I shall 
soon decide upon them. 


The Discontented Supernumer- 
aries 
A café adjoining the seaside Opera House, in 
Holland 
THE VINDICTIVE PROMPTER (Entering) 
What’s up, fellow supes? Your counte- 
nances are sad. 
First DiscouRAGED SUPE 
We have just finished rehearsing the part of 
the ‘‘limpid river” in the opera which is being 
given to-night at the Opera House. The stage 
manager, however, is not pleased with our per- 
formance. 
SEconD DiscouRAGED SUPE 
He says that the painted cloth under which 
we undulate ourselves, in order to imitate the 
flowing of water, does not give the illusion of 
a real river. 
THIRD DISCONTENTED SUPE 
He reproaches us, and savs we do not undu- 


Second Act: 


A Thrilling Drama of Operatic Life 


By CAMI 


The Fat Soprano who should 
never have married a Prompter 


late as a river of water really undulates. 
FourTH DISCONTENTED SUPE 
And, to-night; at the performance, if the 
movement of the river does not convey the im- 
pression of genuine undulation, he is going to 
inflict a heavy fine upon us. 
THE VINDICTIVE PROMPTER (Aside) 
Oh! An idea! (Aloud.) Do not despair. 
I am going to enable you to play the réle of the 
“Jimpid river” so that you will undulate with 
almost liquid undulation. 
ALL THE DISCONTENTED SUPES 
What must we do? 
THE VINDICTIVE PROMPTER 
Allow yourselves to be hypnotized. 
ALL THE DISCONTENTED SUPES 
This is hardly the hour for humor, comrade. 
THE VINDICTIVE PROMPTER 
I am not being humorous. Before taking up 
the vocation of Prompter, I exercised the hyp- 
notist’s profession. To-night, at the perform- 
ance, I am going to put you all into a trance 
and suggest to you, hypnotically, that you un- 
dulate. Thanks to this suggestion, I can guar- 
antee the absolute perfection of your undula- 
tions. You will indeed hold the mirror up to 
nature. 
ALL THE DISCONTENTED SUPES 
So be it! We accept your offer. 
THE VINDICTIVE PROMPTER 
Let us proceed to our dinner. 


Act III: The Interrupted Performance 


The scene represents the stage of the seaside 
Opera House 


THE BEARDED IMPRESARIO 
The performance has begun. The curtain is 
about to rise on the Second Act. (To the supes, 
who are in their positions under the painted 
cloth representing the river.) Be natural! I 
repeat, I desire the illusion to be perfect. Imi- 





tate the undulations of a river. Undulate) 
Jump up and down beneath the painted cloth 
(The supes answer not. They are already in a 
heavy and hypnotic trance. 

THE STAGE MANAGER 

I am giving the signal for the curtain to go 
up. Now it has gone up! 

First SPECTATOR (In a delirium) 

What a marvelous tableau! What joy is in 
store for us! We are about to hear the famous 
Heavy Basso, who has been engaged to sing 
here at a fabulous salary. 

SECOND SPECTATOR (Ii a delirium) 

He is a unique artist. His voice is so prod- 
giously deep that not one note of it reaches even 
the first row of the orchestra. 

THIRD SPECTATOR (Jn a delirium) 

But here he comes. See, he is entering—in a 
painted gondola, a gondola which advances on 
the breast of the limpid river. Ah, he is sing- 
ing a barcarole, but only the movements of his 
lips reveal to us the fact that he is singing at 
all. 

FourtH SPECTATOR (In a delirium) 

One could hear a pin drop. His voice is 
even deeper than last year. What an artist! 

THE VINDICTIVE PROMPTER (In his box) 

Enjoy your triumph, cursed Basso! My re- 
venge is at hand. 

ALL THE SPECTATORS (Jz a delirium) 

Heavens! What is happening? The river. 
made of cloth, is running away through the 
wings, carrying with it the Heavy Basso in his 
painted gondola! 

THE STAGE MANAGER (To the river supes) 


Stop! Stop! Where are you running tor 
THE BEARDED IMPRESARIO 
Curses! Horror! The river has gone out of 


the theatre by the stage door. It is running 

across the beach toward the ocean. And see. 

the unfortunate basso, in his painted gondola, 

while floating along on the moving river, is 

sending up piteous cries of despair! 

ALL THE Spectrators (In a delirium, and 
rushing out to the beach) 

My God! It is horrible! The supes, who 
are impersonating the river, have precipitated 
themselves into the storm-tossed ocean! The 
heavy basso has been carried out to sea, along 
with the river. Alas, he has gone down for the 
third time. Heavens! He has been drowned 

THE LARGE Soprano (To the Vindictive 

Prompter) 

It is you, miserable being, who have engi- 
neered this tragedy. I feel it. I recognize 
your manner. 

THE VINDICTIVE PROMPTER 

Yes. I have revenged myself on your lover, 
the Heavy Basso. I prepared this death for 
him only to-day. He is dead—as the result of 
my cunning. 

THE LARGE SOPRANO 

Cur, tell me how you accomplished this mur- 
der of a noble-hearted hero. 

THE VINDICTIVE PROMPTER 

I simply hypnotized the river supes. I sug- 
gested to them that they were a real river. So. 
naturally, they ran into the sea—as rivers in- 
variably do. 





Curtain 


Published by permission of Cami && Flammarion, Paris 
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THE THREE FATES: 





“Clotho, Lachesis and Atropos.” 


VANITY FAIR 





Posed by the pupils of Elise Dufour 


Bidding at Auction Bridge 


A Further Discussion of Some of the Commoner Faults 


free bids upon suits which have no de- 

fensive value, there is another error, very 
common among untaught players, which might 
be called a defect, rather than a fault. This 
is the failure to differentiate, in their bids, 
hands which belong to one class from those 
which belong to another. 

There are three classes of hands. Those in 
which all the strength is in one suit; those in 
which it is in two suits; those in which it is 
distributed among three or four. In the first 
class, the initial bid should be final, and for all 
the suit is worth. The second class should be 
rebid, on the second round if necessary, while 
the third class are usually no-trumpers, and 
may be shifted to suit bids later, if the su't 
looks safer against adverse bids or partner’s 
warnings. 

As the primary object of all bidding is to 
arrive at the best declaration for the combined 
hands, and not for the individual hand alone, 
it is manifestly essential that each player 


I addition to the common fault of making 


By R. F. FOSTER 


should understand clearly to which class his 
own, and his partner’s hand, belong. 
Bids That Classify Hands 

F there is enough strength in one suit to 

justify a free bid, or if there is just enough 
outside to bring the hand up to bidding value, 
the first bid should not only state all the suit 
is worth, but the bidder should have nothing 
more to say. It is this future silence that is 
so important in marking the class to which 
the hand belongs. A typical holding would 
be five hearts or spades to the ace king, and 
nothing else; or five to the ace queen, with an 
outside ace. These would be free bids for 
one trick, with nothing more to say. They 
belong to the first class. 

If there is enough in the suit itself to justify 
a bid, such as five to the ace king, and also 
an outside ace, or a king-queen suit, the cor- 
rect bidding is to start with one and advance 
to two if overcalled, to show the extra trick 
outside the suit named. But five to the ace 


queen with an ace outside is not a rebid, be- 
cause the outside trick is necessary to justify 
the original bid, and is therefore not an extra 
trick. 

The minor suits, clubs and diamonds, are 
never bid for more than one trick at the start, 
unless the hand is strong enough to go game 
at the score. To bid two clubs or two dia- 
monds just because one holds six or seven to 
the ace king queen, is a very common fault, 
and seriously interferes with one of the most 
useful of the conventions of modern bidding, 
which will be explained in a future article. 

An extra trump may be indicated by rebid- 
ding suits that are not headed by two sure tricks. 
Holding six hearts or spades to the ace queen, 
or ace jack ten, and an outside ace, start with 
a bid of one, and rebid to show the extra trump. 
which also indicates the outside trick. In the 
same way if there are more than enough out- 
side tricks to fill up the hole in the suit, the 
hand should be rebid. Suppose the holding 
is five to the ace (Continued on page 74) 
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The Poetic Drama 
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Hope for Its Revival and Extension in America 


course, like all poetic revivals, with the 

amateurs, and is to be looked for at the 
hands of a few quiet devotees, rather than as 
the result of any widely advertised movement 
to awaken an interest in the subject. We may 
thank our stars that the traditions of this drama 
are not entirely lost, but survive in university 
life, in children’s plays and at poetic festivals 
of all kinds. 

In considering the Progress of Poesy there 
is one great advantage possessed by the stage, 
namely, that verse well spoken is comprehensi- 
ble to everyone, including thousands of people 
who would not, and could not, follow the lines 
on the printed page, because they have 
not the habit of reading poetry. These 
same people will listen to poetry, when it 
is well delivered in a theatre; they will 
catch its meaning and submit to its 
power, and yet hardly be aware that what 
they are listening to is verse. 

But here comes the rub. The art of 
recitation on the stage is a highly organ- 
ized, artificial accomplishment—it is the 
highest form of reading poetry aloud— 
and both accomplishments are at present 
more completely lost than the poetic 
drama itself. Who has not heard Shake- 
speare’s lines recited in an unintelligent, 
naturalistic, humdrum fashion, while all 
the charm and half the meaning has 
dropped out of them, through the actor’s 
ignorance of classic, stage delivery? 


[ce revival of the Poetic Drama rests, of 


Boe decay of poetic elocution prevents 
many old dramas from being staged. 
It is as if the instruments proper for giv- 
ing masterpieces of antique music had 
become obsolete, and such music were 
thus lost to the world for the time being. 
One is tempted to prophesy that a re- 
vival of poetic delivery will precede the 
revival of the poetic drama; and for this 
recovery of good diction we must also 
look to the labors of a few enthusiasts. 
The fine arts are revived by intensive 
cultivation. Is it clear that education =~ 
was at any time gencral among the old L 
Romans? Was not their entire literature, 
which has on the whole influenced the world 
more deeply than that of Greece, produced by 
a comparatively small caste of scholars, poets 
and littérateurs? I don’t remember that the 
Romans had any common-school system. They 
had the native wit and the natural passion for 
all forms of art which have distinguished Ital- 
ians in every age; but their poetry and drama 
grew up under the sporadic care of individuals, 
and spread naturally through society, propa- 
gating itself wherever it found the soil good. 
The Romans had sense enough to perceive 
that they, themselves, were outer barbarians in 
all that concerned the fine arts. Their con- 
tiguity to Greek life taught them this. Their 
greatest merit is that they never forgot it, but 
went to work to see what they could do to im- 
prove their condition by adopting, adapting, 
imitating, importing, domesticating Greek me- 
tres, methods and mythologies into their own 
national life. This was done by hard, patient, 
intellectual work; for all art is like the carving 


By CHARLES F. TUCKER 


of jade, and requires an infinite amount of 
knowledge, experience, craftsmanship, patience, 


HE scholars and artists of the Renaissance 

worked in exactly the same Roman spirit 
to recover the elements of ancient art, among 
other things the elements of the pastoral drama; 
and when one of them succeeded in producing 
something that recalled Theocritus, the fame of 
the performance spread over Europe and lasted 
for centuries. The same thing may be said of 
Ronsard and his friends, in France, in the Six- 
teenth Century. ‘They attained the spirit 
through diligence. Some of Ronsard’s lyrics 
are as great as the Latin of Horace, on which 
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MANSHIP’S “HEAD OF A CHILD” 


This admirable bit of portrait sculpture, by 
Paul Manship, was the last work achieved by 
him before his departure, last month, on an im- 
portant Red Cross mission to Rome and Naples 


they are worthily and beautifully founded. 
Now, why should not this spirit of revival 
itself revive among us—who are the outer bar- 
barians, par-excellence, of the whole historic 
universe of Europe—the unstrung lutes and 
broken harps of mankind, who haven’t even yet 
found out that the pegs must be replaced, the 
intervals restored, the tuning studied, and our 
voice trained before we can sing to the lyre? 
As for the poetic drama, it is a voice that can 
say anything. It is like an orchestra that has 
the compass and sweep of all the passions; it 
can roar like the tempest or coo like the dove. 
The prose drama, on the other hand, can ex- 
press next to nothing. It is like a barrel-organ 
with its three tunes. And yet, people now-a- 
days think of verse on the stage as of some- 





thing eccentric and superfluous, the flippery of 
a bygone age which has crumbled into dust. 

We are like an Eskimo, who should exam- 
ine the wreck of a church organ and wonder 
what it was ever meant for. Such an Eskimo 
would have to be an enthusiast, and a patient 
person, if he should really determine to solve 
the mystery. He would have to become versed 
in the whole history of music, with counter- 
point and instrumentation thrown in. 

The poetic and romantic drama involves the 
whole popular literature of Western Europe, 
and will only be revived by men who are satu- 
rated with that literature, who live for it, in it 
and through it, and who, somehow, after a 
good deal of effort, succeed in producing 
a native drama of their own. 


UT again, I say, this is easier than it 
seems; for it does not depend upon 
a vast number of people, but upon a few. 
The public? The public be damned: 
that is to say, you may count upon it as a 
natural law that a public is being gener- 
ated somewhere, and will show up soon 
enough, to understand anything you may 
have to give it. Your business is to pro- 
duce the article. 

The reason democracy is so unkind a 
home for art is that democracy turns 
everyone is a teacher. Service, ser- 
vice! A man must teach so hard all the 
time that he never has the leisure to find 
out anything generative or fruitful for 
himself. Service, to be sure. 

But if a man will write two lines of 
good poetry, he will do more service to 
literature than if he had written the 
complete works of Taine and George 
Brandes. And as for teaching, why, the 
important things in life cannot be taught 
—except by example. When a whole so- 
ciety devotes itself to instruction, the nat- 
ural curiosity of every one in it is at- 
tacked, or dried up, at the source. It is 
the search for truth that is important, not 
the imparting of it. 


HERE are two kinds of mind, both of 
them familiar to us all—the critical 
and the creative. ‘The critical mind studies 
with the intention and desire of saying some- 
thing about something else; the creative, with 
the desire of saying something that will speak 
for itself. We have lived in an age of ap- 
praisements, where it‘ was thought more im- 
portant to talk about someone’s else work than 
to do something oneself. 

Sainte Beuve is the greatest and most la- 
mentable example of this influence. He wrote 
I don’t know how many papers on de Musset, 
with valuations and re-valuations of that poet’s 
work by the aid of an apothecary’s scales—as 
if it made any difference what Sainte Beuve 
thought about Alfred de Musset. 

I mention Sainte Beuve, because he was per- 
haps the most widely educated, benign and lib- 
eral humanist of the 19th century, and was also 
such an entertaining writer that he has had a 
large, popular following. It is due to him that 
our college examination papers ask the student 
to distinguish be- (Continued on page 78) 
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Gabriele D’Annunzio 
The Most Extravagant Figure Against the Confusing Background of the War 


and this one, from a woman of rare quali- 
ties, has set me musing. It is dated, 31 
Via San Spirito, Florence, May, 1898: 


I HAVE been turning over some old letters, 


“Eleanora Duse has been in Florence—only for two 
nights. I, mad with enthusiasm, went to see her, but 
it was in a very trivial play that she was acting—The 
Prince of Bagdad; and though Duse is Duse, and 
whatever she touches must be transmuted into some- 
thing beautiful, enchanting by the alchemy of her pas- 
sionate genius, it made me sad and pained that she 
should waste her power and her wonderful fire on 
things so small—so small! Your friend D’Annunzio 
was there with his curious fox-like face at once fas- 
cinating and repellent to me. I have never read any- 
thing of his, for the very good reason that you said 
you would not allow me to read his Triumph of 
Death. Has he a superb style? A marvellous lyric 
gift? I see no genius in his face.” 


No, in his face, no genius. 
I met him first at Count Giuseppe Primoli’s 
house on the Tiber, via Tordinona, Rome. 


HEN D’Annunzio entered Primoli’s study 

I was rather startled: I had never im- 
agined that he was so small in stature: with 
the eyes of a certainly not charming bird of 
prey; with his sensual mouth, his uplifted 
moustache, his small, pointed beard. He had 
an air about him of the poet and the man of 
the world, eager, plausible, implacable. I saw 
in him then, as always, a creature of flesh and 
blood, normal, if you like, or abnormal: a 
sensualist at once cold and calculating; a man 
for whom physical beauty alone of all things 
in the world existed. 

Yet he lived for his art; sex and art are in- 
separable in writers whose imagination is Dio- 
nysian. Then he is Latin, after the Latin 
tradition; and to me much of his frenzied and 
exasperating style is founded on that of Pietro 
Aretino. Take, for instance, this sentence in 
Il Fuoco: ‘She knew how much was pungent 
and impure in that sudden excitement, how 
deeply rooted was his opinion of her that con- 
sidered her a poisoned and corrupt thing laden 
with many loves, an expert in all that was 
pleasure, a wandering, implacable temptress.”’ 
This might simply have been lifted from a page 
of La Cortigiana, by Aretino (Venice 1534). 


NE afternoon I went to Primoli’s to hear 

D’Annunzio read his “Parable of the 
Wise and Foolish Virgins.” He spoke with a 
pure sense of the rhythm of every word, with 
that caressing Italian voice of his that thrills 
one. After the reading was over he and I went 
slowly along the streets together. He confessed 
himself with a simplicity that surprised me. 
He spoke of his way of writing, his painstak- 
ing care of producing his best work, in soli- 
tude. We talked of foreign writers—Flaubert, 
Maupassant and Pater; yet he never admitted 
to me his curious instinct in borrowing phrases, 
and pages, from other writers’ works. He 
spoke fervently on many subjects: asked me 
about my own way of writing; was an attentive 
listener. 

As we came to the Borghese Palace he led 
the way up a long staircase. Finally we en- 
tered a vast circular room that had been the 
bathroom of the Princess Borghese. As we 
entered, a man’s voice cried, “Gabriele!” 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


I spent an hour there, talking with him and 
his friend, the painter Michetti, both born in 
the Abruzzi, in whose house he had written JI 
Piacere, ‘a study, written with sadness, of cor- 
ruption and deprivation, of severity and 
cruelty.” 


sl FIGLIA DI JORIO, when I saw it per- 
formed by the Sicilian actors—in which 
Aguglia showed her sinister genius and her 
tigerish animality—seemed to be acted with 
speed and fury, in spite of the play being a 
melodrama. Suddenly the words had become 
unnecessary; the bare outlines stand out, per- 
fectly implied in gesture and motion; the scene 
passes before you as if you were watching it in 
real life; and this primitively passionate act- 
ing, working on an action so-cunningly con- 
trived for its co-operation, gave me at last 
what the play, as I read it, had suggested, but 
without complete conviction. The beauty of 
the speech had become a secondary matter, or, 
if one did not understand it, the desire to know 
what was being said: the playwright and his 
players had eclipsed the poet, the acting had 
put out the calculated cadences of the verse. 





GIVE here two of D’Annunzio’s letters. In 
June, 1900, he wrote: 


“Your translation of La Citta Morta is a marvel of 
style. I find over again in your subtle phrases the 
most secret essences of my poetry. It is the first time 
that a literary translation has given me this unim- 
aginable and unexpected joy.” 


In 1902 he writes in regard to my essay on 
him and on some of my translations: 


“My Dear Poet, 

“T have read with joy your essay in The Fort- 
nightly Review. What you say of the prosody of my 
Drama is given with an admirable and perspicuous 
science. We have examples not only in Leopardi’s 
verses, but in pastoral tragedies of the Renaissance, 
in Tasso’s Aminta, in Guérin’s Pastor fido. I have 
added to the verse of eleven and of seven syllables 
the verse of five, which is also iambic in structure. 
Thus the metre is formed of the hendecasyllable and 
of its two hemistichs (11. 7. 5.) and, as you see, it 
is an instrument of an extreme variety and vigour. 

“Your translations are excellent. You have re- 
produced with an art at once subtle and infallible, 
the rhythmical movement of the text, the musical 
respiration of my poetry. There are here and there 
inaccuracies of interpretation, but the accent is al- 
ways just, and I am astonished at this perfect 
mastery, because the speeches in this tragedy are 
difficult even for an Italian man of letters. 

“J’espere donc que nous n’aurons pas de tracas- 
series, au cas d’une représentation 4 Londres.” 


OETRY, as Rossetti has wisely said, must 

indeed be as “amusing” as prose; but it is 
amusing first, and poetry afterwards. But 
fiction, dealing with circumstance, which is the 
accident of time, and character, which is the 
accident of temperament; with society, which is 
the convention of external intercourse; with 
life seen from its own level, and judged by its 
temporary laws; has been a sort of composite 
art, working at once for two masters. It has 
never freed itself from the bondage of mere 
“truth” (likeness, that is, to appearances), it is 
only now, faintly and hesitatingly, beginning 
to consider beauty as its highest aim. 

No art can be supreme art if it does not con- 
sider beauty as its highest aim. It may be 
asked, it may even be doubted, whether such 


an aim will ever be practically possible for the 
novel. But to answer in the negative is to take 
away the novel’s one chance of becoming a 
great imaginative art. 

This aim, at all events, has always been 
clearly the aim of D’Annunzio; and with 
D’Annunzio it is important to remember that 
he was a poet long before he ever wrote novels, 
and that his novels, as he gets more and more 
mastery over his own form, become more aad 
more of the nature of poetry. His early stories 
were crude, violent, done after the French 
models of that day; the man himself coming 
out in them only in the direct touch. The 
stories seemed somehow to be built more upon 
physical pain than upon physical pleasure. 

But with J] Piacere he began, a little uncer- 
tainly, to mould a form of his own, taking the 
hint, not only from some better French models, 
but also from an Englishman, Pater. L’Inno- 
cente, which shows a new influence, the Rus- 
sian intimacy of Tolstoi and Dostoievsky, devi- 
ates in form, but narrows the interest of the 
action still tighter about two lonely figures, 
seeming to be cut off from the world by some 
invisible, impassable line. 

In the Trionfo della Morte, form, subject, 
are both found. This study in the psychology 
of passion is a book scarcely to be read with- 
out terror, so insinuatingly does it show the 
growth, change, and slowly absorbing domin- 
ion of the flesh over the flesh, of the flesh over 
the soul. “Nec sine te nec tecum vivere pos- 
sum,” the epigraph upon the French transla- 
tion, expresses, if we add to it the ‘Odi et amo” 
of Catullus, that tragedy of desire unsatisfied 
in satisfaction, yet eternal in desire, which is 
perhaps the most profound tragedy in which 
the human soul can become entangled. 

Antony and Cleopatra, Tristan and Isolde: 
it might have seemed as if nothing new could 
be said on a subject which is the subject of 
those two supreme masterpieces. 


UT D’Annunzio has said something new, 
for he has found a form of his own, in 
which it is not Antony who is “so ravished and 
enchanted of the sweet poison” of the love of 
Cleopatra, nor Tristan who “chooses to die 
that he may live in love,” for the sake of Isolde, 
but two shadows, who are the shadows of what- 
ever in humanity flies to the lure of earthly 
love. 

Here are a man and a woman: I can scarce- 
ly remember their Christian names, I am not 
even sure if we are ever told their surnames, 
and in this man and woman I see myself, you. 
every one who has ever desired the infinity of 
emotion, the infinity of surrender, the finality 
of possession. Just because they are so shad- 
owy, because they may seem to be so unreal, 
they have another, nearer, more insidious kind 
of reality than that reality by which Antony 
is so absolutely Antony, Tristan so absolutelv 
heroic love. These live in themselves with s 
intense a personal or tragic life that they a 
forever outside us; but the lovers of the Trionye 
della Morte might well be ourselves, evoked in 
some clouded crystal, because they have only 
so much of humanity as to have the desires, 
and dangers, and possible ecstasies, and pos- 
sible disasters, which (Continued on page 74) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Oh, Look—lI Can Do It, too 


Showing That Anyone Can Write Modernist Verse 


By DOROTHY PARKER 


Bacchanale 


AND in hand, we ran through the Autumn forest; 
Our laughter soaring on the wings of the mad wind; 
In and out, tracing a fantastic path, 
Through the passionate, flaming dogwood 
And the slim, virginal birches, 
Our limbs flashing white against the riotous background. 
The grape-leaves I twined rested lightly on your hair, 
And, as we ran, you shouted snatches of wild songs— 
Pagan hymns of praise to the dead gods. 
On we rushed, dizzy with the strong wine of Autumn. . . 
I wonder if you were married, too. 


Sunday 
LITTER of newspapers 


Piled in smothering profusion. 

Supplements sprawling shamelessly open, 
Flaunting their lurid contents— 
“Divorced Seven Times, Will Re-Wed First Wife”, 
And, “Favorite’s Account of Escape from the Harem”. 
Unopened sheets of “help” advertisements; 
Editorials, crumpled in a frenzy of ennui; 
Society pages, black with lying photographs. 
Endless, beginningless heaps of newspapers. . . . 
Outside, a thin gray rain, 
Falling, falling hopelessly, 
With a dull monotony of meaningless sound, 
Like the voice of a minister reading the marriage service. 


The Picture Gallery 
M* life is like a picture gallery, 


With narrow aisles wherein the spectators may walk. 
The pictures themselves are hung to the best advantage; 
So that the good ones draw immediate attention. 
Now and then, one is so cleverly hung, 
That, though it seems unobtrusive, 
It catches the most flattering light. 
Even the daubs are shown so skillfully 
That the shadows soften them into beauty. . . . 
My life is like a picture gallery, 
With a few pictures turned discreetly to the wall. 


Fragment 


E came face to face in the crowd; 
Hemmed all about by pushing, straining figures, 
Berserk with the thought of getting home to dinner. 
Heavy about us rose the odor of crowded humanity, 
Hot in our ears sounded their polyglot curses. 
But the crowd was kind, for it pushed you into my arms, 
There you rested, one supreme moment, 
Your delicate body quivering with exquisite timidity. 
We stood, we two alone, on the pinnacle of rapture, 
Our souls throbbing together. 
Then we were torn apart. 
But Hope leaped high within me, 
For, before you were borne away from me, 
You whispered a few shy syllables,— 
The answer to my feverish question. ie 
Why did you give me the wrong telephone number? 


My Christmas Presents 


What Wonderful Surprises Are My Friends Thinking Up for Me? 


S The Liberator has so often pointed out, 
Ati: are unequally divided in this world. 
Look at this matter of Christmas pres- 
ents, for instance. There are some women 
whose stockings—you know perfectly well that 
I’m speaking figuratively—will hold Rolls- 
‘Royces, diamond tiaras, pedigreed Pekingese, 
strings of pearls, blocks of stock, and other 
delicate little attentions of that sort. 

Do you think there is ever anything like that 
in my life? No—briefly, and in a word, no. 
My friends don’t browse around Tiffany’s 
choosing my gifts; they just run into Ye Cozy 
Gifte Shoppe, or The Sign of the Christmas 
Tree, or some other such place, and pick up 
some thoughtful little trifle. “It isn’t the money 
you spend,” I can hear them saying, as they 
purchase a pair of hand-decorated knitting- 
needle tops. “It’s the thought that counts.” 

I lay no particular claims to clairvoyance— 
although I did once have a dream about our 
janitor, and two weeks later, to the very day, 
his wife ran off with the ice-man—but I can 
plainly see what this Christmas is going to 
mean to me. I can almost see the gifts. . . 


j ipcence- will surely be at least one knitting- 
bag—I know that perfectly well. Attached 
to it will be a verse, printed neatly on a card. 
I often think I could almost bear the gifts 
alone; it’s the verses that hurt so. Well, any- 
way, this bag will be accompanied by a, 


broadly speaking, verse. It will run like this: 


“Slip this bag upon your arm, 
And you'll never lose your ball of yarn.” 


On second thoughts, I know there will be two 
knitting-bags—I had forgotten Aunt Effie’s 
fondness for them. The second one will be 
khaki-colored, and one side of it will bear an 
impression of an American flag, embroidered, 
with a flowing pink ribbon tied to the pole. 
The flag will be blowing in one direction and 
the ribbon in the other; this makes it more dec- 
orative. The bag will have its verse, of course, 
reading something as follows: 


“I'll hold your knitting, you can see, 

For your boy across the sea. 

Knit him sweaters and socks galore 
Until he comes back again once more.” 


— gift sure to be mine is a collec- 
tion of bulbs, with a new art bowl and a 
set of assorted pebbles to grow them in. I 
have never yet been able to raise bulbs; I can’t 
even get them started. The bulbs, bowl and 
pebbles will come with this charming poetical 
sentiment attached to them: 


“White hyacinths to feed your soul; 
Grow them in this pretty bowl. 
Water them every other day, 
And ‘Oh, how pretty,’ your friends will say.” 


Then there will be the usual group of 
ribbon-wound articles—shoe-trees, coat-hang- 
ers, sweater-hangers, hat-pin holders, and all 
the rest. If they just left them in the nude, it 
wouldn’t seem like Christmas; they have to 
cover them all up with tortured pink and blue 
ribbons, to make it all a little more tricky and 
complicated. Then there will be the combina- 
tion gifts—the shoe horn, which, when reversed, 
forms a glove buttoner; the trick penwiper that 
becomes an eyeglass cleaner when you turn it 
the other way. Then will come the useful gifts 
—the decorative case, holding two slices of 
pink court-plaster, with the verse: 


“If you’re hurt, I’ll cheer you up, 
I will heal each bruise or cut.” 


Then the plaid case to hold the soap and 
washcloth, when traveling. The verse on this 
is, I often think, perhaps the purest gem in the 
whole anthology: 


“Take this cloth to wash your face 
When you go from place to place. 
In your journeys, by land and sea, 
I will go along with thee.” 


Who was it that first remarked that Christ- 
mas comes but once a year? Whoever he was, 
he certainly said something pleasant. 
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Sargent’s Portrait of Lady Eden 


This canvas was first shown at the Royal Academy, London, in 1907, and liam Eden, was well known in London, both as a sportsman and as an artist. 
has just reached New York, where it will soon be offered for sale. Lady Another famous portrait of Lady Eden was that by Whistler, which was 
Eden was the daughter of the late Sir William Grey. Her husband, Sir Wil- the cause of one of the most famous lawsuits in the history of modern art. 
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VANITY FAIR, 


What Has the War Done to Your Character ? 


Find the answer in these sketches by Ethel Plummer 


MAN really can’t tell what he is going to be in life, until he has served in 
<% the army. The military life seems to make constant readjustments of 
careers. For instance, you start life as a stock broker, and do fairly well at the 
job—say fifty or sixty thousand a year. Then you join the army and find 
that you really weren’t intended to be a stock broker at all. That was simply 





r 


ly is 














Here are two portraits of Luther Lovering Sweet, the 


a clerical error on the part of Providence, or Fate, or whoever it is that shuffles 
the cards of Destiny. What you really were intended to be, is a store-room 
clerk, or a dish-washer, or an extra kitchen hand, something else of the sort. 
These sketches are intended to prove that the army is certainly a great little 
readjuster of social values. Do you find your case covered in any of them? 





—— 














Portrait head (inset) of John D. Morgan, who, prior to ik hy 7 





poet and pacifist. Before the war (see the bust portrait) America’s decl i , 
his lectures on Pacifism were considered quite charming. year 4 ng at ae Then page ye & egg Z i) 
But then the war came and those horrid camp officers the bright lads in his regiment soon discovered that he 
taught him to handle a bayonet so well that, when he wasn’t meant to be a banker at all. What he really was 
got to France, he couldn’t let the old prong alone meant to be was a “helper in the regiment kitchen” 
- 
>, 
\? ao’ 















Then there is the case of Lionel Leffingwell, who, be- 
fore the war, was one of the Shuberts’ most popular 
chorus-boys. He thought that chorusing was his des- 
tined career—until a cruel officer put him in command 
of a tank and told him to take it to Metz—or bust. 

. B.—Lionel is not nearly as refined as he was 

















Providence scems to give us all a chance, sooner or 
later. Here, for instance, is Jimmy Kelly, alias Kelly 
the Blue, and Jimmy the Kid. He-was the last word— 
both as to ingenuity and technique, in burglar circles. 
In September last, just after that little affair at Grand 
Pré, he was promoted to be regimental paymaster 














Before the war, this poor chap had always been a chronic 
nervous invalid. He took his temperature every day, 
was a glutton for sleeping powders, and simply doted 
on sanitariums. Just now he is a boss riveter in one 
of the six big ship building yards at Hog Island. He 
recently established a pre-luncheon record of 1,376 rivets 

















Dr. Cuthbert Janeway Trigg was the best known New 
Thought Healer in New York. He claimed that the ¥ 
body was but the servant of the mind. He hasn’t had a [wr 
chance to explain his New Thought theories as he has 
been, for twelve months, in a base hospital bandaging 
and dressing an average of 40 wounded soldiers a day \ 
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Photography’s Notable Part in | the War 
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A series of overlapping 
photographs joined together. 
In this way a whole country 
can be mapped by means of 
photography. It will be ap- 
preciated that to obtain pho- 
tographs such as these, the 
pilot must fly in a straight 


7. ee Les | line and at exactly the same 


altitude the whole time 


The Camera Is a Most Important Aid to the Intelligence Staff 


T seems hard to think of the 
i] camera as playing a very im- 

portant part in the present 
war, or to imagine it as a potent 
weapon. Yet the staff of a mod- 
ern army would feel very ill 
equipped without the information 
supplied so thoroughly and effi- 
ciently by the photographic sec- 
tions of the air service. 

Photography in war is a gen- 
uinely new departure,—far more 
than the tank or the steel helmet, 
which but revive old practices. 
Our first airplanes in France were 
not supplied with photographic 
equipment. It was not until the 
beginning of 1915 that the impor- 
tance of photography became ap- 
parent, and was made possible by 
improvements in type and general 
stability of the airplane. 

After the deadlock arising from the inaugu- 
ration of trench warfare, it was obvious that 
the old methods of obtaining information for 
the Intelligence staff were out of date and that 
some modern and scientific methods would 
have to be devised. The airplane replaced the 
cavalry and ground scout of former days, and 
greater and greater demands were made on 
photography. Advances in this new science 
kept pace with the demand; to-day most of the 
information obtained is from photography. 


HE camera used at the front is of a special 

type, designed for aerial work. It is pos- 
sible to take up, and expose, many plates in 
one flight. Sometimes as many as two thou- 
sand photographs are taken in one day over 
the enemy’s lines. 

The camera is fitted with a device for chang- 
ing the plates that have been exposed, replacing 
them with fresh ones. It is thus possible to 
take photographs which overlap one another, 
and therefore, in one flight, to cover a large 
tract of country. These photographs may be 
taken at heights varying from five thousand 
to fifteen thousand feet; but at the lower 
heights the work is rendered uncomfortable by 
anti-aircraft guns. It is no joy ride to fly for 
a few hours over the Hun lines, with ‘‘Archie” 
firing at you constantly. 

At last, however, your work is over. You 
have covered the suspected ground, and carried 


Method of attaching a camera to an airplane. 
front seat, and can operate the camera at the same time as the machine 


By CAPT. HENRY A. WILSDON, R.A. F. 








nome with you plates on which 
faithful pictures are depicted, 
pictures which only require the 
skill of the photographer on the 
ground to develop. As. the ma- 
chine lands at its aerodrome, spe- 
cially trained assistants in the 
photographic section meet it and 
take away the camera and the so- 
called magazines containing the 
exposed plates. 

From this point the aviator is 
relieved of all further responsi- 
bility, so far as photography goes. 
His duty is to press the lever on 
the camera when over the spots 
which require photographing; 
and, as such, his work requires 
very little skill. 
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A TRAGEDY OF THE AIR 
The picture shows a French plane falling to 


the ground in flames. To the right of the 
smoke may be seen a German plane which has 
dived on the French avion and, seeing that its 
object was completed, has continued its dive 
until it has flattened out close to the ground 


The pilot is sitting in the 


The technical photographer 
lives on the ground, and, in his 
darkroom, produces the results 
which are so necessary for intelligence pur- 
poses. It is not a part of his duty to fly in the 
air or to risk his life in battle. Safely en- 
sconced in what may be a disused cellar of a 
French farmhouse, the plates exposed on the 
aviator’s flight are developed, and the neces- 
sary prints obtained. The prints are then 
handed to an officer of the Intelligence De- 
partment, who, with the aid of a magnifying 
glass, carefully examines all positions. 

There, at last, hidden beneath sheltering 
trees, he finds four battery positions, and 
knows that he has finally located the guns 
which have been annoying the infantry so 
much. This information is quickly telephoned 
over to one of our batteries, which commence 
counter-battery work that will soon end in the 
destruction of the enemy artillery. 


ble is but one single instance of the way in 
which photography is used at the front. The 
camera produces all the information which is 
necessary for making the maps of trenches, 
so essential to infantry when they go “‘over the 
top.”” The camera is also used to locate strong 
points, the concentration of forces, the dumping 
ground of materials, trench railways and even 
for the location of our wounded after an at- 
tack. Gas attacks have been forestalled by 
the taking of photographs which revealed the 
fact that gas cylinders were in position in the 
enemy’s front line (Continued on page 78) 
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Billie Burke is known to all good 
movie fans as an actress of Para- 
mount importance. Vanity Fair is 
not at all surprised to see her here 
pictured as an artist. We have 
long known that she excelled in 
drawing. N. B. She has been par- 
ticularly successful, since she was a 
mere girl, in drawing good houses 





Dorothy Gish, the well-loved Para- 
mount star, will release an impor- 
tant new picture in December which 
is to be entitled “The Hope Chest.” 
The play was recently photographed 
at the Lasky studios, in Hollywood 
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Anita Stewart, one of the most deco- 
rative pillars in the temple of the 
screen, will appear—in a week or so 
—in a new picture to be called “‘Vir- 
tuous Wives.” Yes, you are right, 
the story will be based on the simi- 
larly named novel by Owen John- 
son. The picture will be released 
by Miss Stewart’s own company 





of 


This is the undisputed Heir-Pre- 
sumptive to the American movie 
throne. His father is no less a 
personage than Douglas Fairbanks 
—actor, gymnast, human being, and 
Liberty Loan seller extraordinary 


Kitty Gordon, the kindliest and 
most sympathetic vampire whose 
shadowy footsteps tread the screen, 
is now head (and heart) of her own 
company, somewhere in California 


The Growing Vogue of the Movies 


And a Group of Perfectly Good and Sufficient Reasons to Account for It 


ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 
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Breaking the Mile Record 


Salvator’s Figure Held for 28 Years, 
Until Roamer Beat It This Season 


By HENRY A. BUCK 


formances of the American turf are the 

record miles against time; the first, 
which held for twenty-eight years, made by 
Salvator at Monmouth Park, N. J., in August, 
1890, in 1:35 1/2, and the latest, that of Roam- 
er, who went the distance at Saratoga, N..Y., 
on August 21, 1918, in 1:344/5. 

During the intervening period, several un- 
successful attempts were made to reduce the 
record. The first was that of Tenny, Salvator’s 
rival, in the first Suburban Handicap, and in 
the great Tenny-Salvator Match Race. This 
attempt occurred at Brighton Beach, then one 
of the fastest tracks in the country, in August, 
1891, but the speedy “swayback”’ sulked and 
finished the mile in 1:40 1/2, scarce- 
ly a creditable performance for such 
a high class animal on so fast a 
track. The last mile Time Trial in 
the interval was that of Iron Mask, 
the holder of the three-quarter mile 
record of 1:09 3/5, at the lightning 
fast Juarez, Mexico, track, when the 
son of Disguise failed almost as ig- 
nominiously as had Tenny. 


| NDOUBTEDLY the greatest time per- 


T was the good fortune of the 

writer to have been an eye-wit- 
ness of both Salvator’s and Roamer’s 
wonderful performances, and while 
« comparison of these two record- 
breaking mile trials is difficult, if 
not impossible, there are many points 
of similarity which are of interest 
and furnish a comparative basis at 
any rate. 

As every one interested in racing 
is aware, the tracks of 1890 were by 
no means as fast as those of to-day, 
the record mile before Salvator’s 
great performance being 1:39 1/4. 
On careful study, Salvator’s _per- 
formance appears to-day even more 
remarkable than it did when made. 
As to the actual trial itself, Matt 
Byrnes, Salvator’s trainer, says: 
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Salvator, by Prince 
Charlie—Salina, made 
turf history when he 
went the mile against 
time for his owner, Mr. 
James B. Haggin, at 
the old Monmouth Park 
track in August, 1890. 
He set the mark of 
1:35'4, which stood un- 
til Roamer’s fine run 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE COLLECTION 
OF EDGAR GIBBE MURPHY 


Mr. Haggin gave a 
clambake at Hollywood 
Park to celebrate Sal- 
vator’s performance; a 
gathering notable in 
the annals of the Amer- 
ican turf which is de- 
scribed in detail in the 
accompanying article 
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Roamer, the great gelding by Knight 
Errant—Rose Tree II, broke the mile 
record against time which had been 
in force for 27 years when he went 
the distance at Saratoga, this year, 
in 1:344/5. Mr. Andrew Miller, his 
owner, is here seen at his head 


“I am positive that had Isaac 
Murphy, Salvator’s jockey in almost 
all his great races, been able to ride 
the horse that day, Salvator would 
have run the mile at least two sec- 
onds faster. Murphy was suspended 
that day and at the last minute I 
had to put up ‘Marty’ Bergen, who 
Was very nervous and rode in heavy 
long stirrups, while Murphy always 
rode up off the saddle in short stir- 
rups, more in the modern style.” 


ia) PaRING of his remarkable 
speed, Byrnes added—‘Salvator 
once worked a mile and a half on a 
deep track at old Monmouth Park 
in 2:33 with ease. I tried to stop 
him in this work but could not. Two 
days after that work I tried him for 
speed and he ran an eighth in ten 
seconds flat, with two other trainers 
besides myself timing him. ‘Some 
horse.’ ” 


DESCRIPTION of the record smashing 

performance written for the Spirit of the 
Times at the date of the event may prove of in- 
terest. ‘‘As to this great time trial, the setting 
down of the regular stable jockey, Isaac Mur- 
phy, for drunkenness caused the general public 
to think that Mr. Haggin would postpone or 
call off the attempted onslaught on old Father 
Time. Mr. Haggin, however, largely relying 
upon the judgment of his able trainer, Matt 
Byrnes, was keen to have the test made. He 
decided, however, that instead of carrying 
weight for age—122 Ibs.—the horse should 
carry 110 Ibs., the same impost that Ten 
Broeck carried in his record-breaking perform- 
ance of 1:39 3/4 in 1877 which, for thirteen 
years, remained unequalled. 

“There were few frills about the affair. 
Only a careful harrowing of the track about 
six or eight feet from the rail where the track 
superintendent, Van Keuren, drove his buggy, 
between the wheel (Continued on page 70) 
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Lucille Cavanagh is one of our most popu- 
lar and successful dancers in vaudeville, 
inc‘dentally, the head of an 


and, quite 
imposinz 


dancing 


company of her own 


for four 


Japanese 
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MAURICE GOLDBERG 


Marion Saki, whose 
real name is Hatsaki 
Sakakibara, has been 


feature dancer at the 
Hippodrome. Her 


tal dances are works 
of her own creation 
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Helen Lyons has been appearing in pri- 
vate entertainments in New York. She is at 
her best in the early French ballets. She 
will sccn make her appearance on the stage 


Florence Walton, of the Biltmore, now the premiére 
ballroom dancer of them all. Miss Walton is here 
shown in the costume of a Delaware Indian. This 
gives Vanity Fair the opportunity of explaining that 
Miss Walton is a direct descendant—only four gen- 
erations back—of a full blooded Indian chief, of the 
Delaware tribe, a fact of which she is naturally and 
justly proud. Miss Walton is, therefore, a member 
of one of the first and oldest families of America 


Four Points on the Dancing Compass 


Dancers Who Are Popular on the Stage, in Vaudeville, in the Ballroom, and at Private Entertainments 
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The new ambulance body will 
carry eight sitting wounded and 
four lying down. It is so de- 
signed that two men can load 
the litters instead of three as 
heretofore. By June some 5,000 
of these ambulances, on % ton 
truck chasses, with special 
springing, will have been made 


Uncle Sam Takes $130,000,000 in Motor Vehicles 


Some of the Types of Motor Car Which the War Demands by the Thousand 


ECORDS of size go by the 
board so frequently in 
these days of war on a 
gigantic scale, that one becomes 
hardened to talking in millions of 
dollars and thousands of lives. 
But even to the rather blasé fol- 
lower of the headlines, it is a bit 
startling to read on page three of 
one’s morning paper that the War 
Department has just placed an 
order for $130,000,000 worth of 
motor cars, motor trucks, trailers, 
ambulances, tractors and chasses. 
At any rate, it does not seem that 
the automobile manufacturers are 
to suffer much deprivation by be- 
ing placed on a 100 per cent war 
basis. 

This remarkable order on the 
part of Uncle Sam’s purchasing 
agent includes among its items, 
24,950 Class B truck chasses (a Me 
chassis designed by the Quarter- 
master’s Department in consultation with ex- 
perts of the Society of Automotive Engineers), 
1,020 3'%-ton truck chasses, 6,250 chasses of 
3-ton capacity, 202 trucks of 2-ton capacity, 
600 114-ton trucks, 4,000 militors (four-wheel- 
drive truck tractors), 3,584 10-ton trailers, 
8,000 five-passenger Ford cars and 558 limou- 
sines. Evidently there are going to be a few 
automobiles with the men “over there”’. 

Some of the new types of vehicle which are 
included in this order and others already in 
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One of the types of war truck specified in the Government’s $130,000,- 
000 order. Note towing posts on frame, solid wheels and camouflage 
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PHCTOGRAPHS 
FROM THE 
SOCIETY OF 
AUTOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS 
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production and being delivered 
rapidly are illustrated in this is- 
sue. One of the most interesting 
is the standard ambulance. This 
is a body specially designed with 
three ends in view: usefulness in 
service, ability to manufacture in 
quantity through interchangeable 
parts, and minimum requirements 
of shipping space. The body, 
which can be mounted either on 
a standard commercial 34-ton 
chassis or on the special Class 
AA chassis of recent War De- 
partment design, is made of wood 
and special materials with rein- 
forcement of sheet steel. The 
body dimensions are roughly 10 
feet by 5 feet by 5 feet. But the 
design, in so far as economy of 
packing space is concerned, has 
been so well carried out that when 
knocked down it will go in a 
box 10 feet 134 inches long 5 
feet 11% inches wide and 2 feet 2 inches high. 





O accompany this ambulance a_ special 
spare parts trailer has been designed. This 
trailer is built of wood covered with sheet steel. 
It contains 30 drawers (Continued on page 68) 


Either a commercial 3% ton chassis or the type AA truck 
designed by the War Department, can be used for these 
ambulances. The total loaded weight is 6,720 pounds 
and the speed maximum about 40 miles an hour. In the 
lower picture the new spare parts trailer is shown. It 
contains 30 drawers for parts and accessories in its body 





Staff observation car which carries nine persons and is fitted with 
map tables and, in the chests, with artillery fire control and telephones 
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This double-breasted 
overcoat is made of 
homespvn_ lined with 
muskrat. The collar and 
lapels are of otter. The 
cloth hat is also of 
homespun. With this 
coat are shown muffler 
and full-brogued boots 


E are coming more 
and more to the 
idea in this country 


of maintaining a_ year- 
round standard of warmth, 
or weight, in as far as 
house clothing is  con- 
cerned, and modifying 
chiefly the outer clothing 
with the changing seasons. 
This is an altogether sen- 
sible plan, as, roughly 
speaking, the temperature 
of our homes and offices 
does not vary very greatly 
throughout the year. Ob- 
viously, there are excep- 
tions to this rule in these 
times of fuel conservation 
in Winter and of unlim- 
ited extravagance 
of energy on the 
part of Old Sol in 
Summer. But after 
all, these are only 
exceptional condi- 
tions and the fact 
remains that in- 
doors, for the vast 
majority of the 365 
days of the year, 











For the Well Dressed Man 


Warm Clothes and Comforts for Cold Weather 
By ROBERT LLOYD TREVOR 





Military muffler of 


the temperature is olive drab; price $3.50 


Closely knit 
sweater jacket in 
a soft heather mix- 
ture, two  pock- 
ets; price $8.75 

















Sweater jacket 
of very soft, 
brushed wool 
with a wide col- 
lar; price $18.50 


Light weight 
woolen socks in 
various solid 
colors. The price 
is $1.25 a pair 











Very warm muffler of ° ° 
soft wool; price $5.00 it. That is to say, 


VANITY FAIR 


An interesting type of 
fur-lined coat is here 
illustrated. The coat 
itself is of dark blue 
undressed worsted, and 
although it is lined 
with mink there is no 
indication of fur when 
the coat is buttoned 


somewhere between 60 and 
75 degrees Fahrenheit. 

If one is to adopt the 
sensible plan, however, of 
wearing underclothing and 
suits of practically the 
same weight all the year 
round in the house, one 
must be prepared to sup- 
plement them with suffi- 
ciently warm outdoor 
things. In this issue of 
Vanity Fair, will be found 
a number of garments well 
suited to ward off the 
chilly tooth of Winter. For 
instance, there are four 
types of fyr-lined over- 
coats. One is a rough coat 
for country wear made of 
Shetland homespun 
cut loosely with 
deep pockets. This 
coat has a full lin- 
ing of muskrat and 
a deep collar of ot- 
ter. Another fur- 
lined coat which is 
a subject of illus- 
tration has a bit of 
camouflage about 
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Dressing robe made of taupe 
colored angora wool bound 
with heavy green silk braid. 
Worn over pajamas and with 
soft leather Romeo slippers 


its fur lining is not apparent 
when the coat is buttoned. 
The collar and lapels, like 
the rest of the garment, are of 
unfinished worsted, but the 
warmth of the fur is present 
none the less. 


TILL another fur - lined 

garment is particularly 
suitable for Winter sports. It 
is a short, reefer coat of dou- 
ble - breasted model with 
slashed pockets. The collar 
is of fur but the lapels are of 
cloth. This coat may well 
be worn with short knicker- 
bockers and heavy woolen 
stockings of herringbone pat- 
tern. The costume is com- 
pleted by a one-piece cap, 
and, of course, the appropri- 
ate shoes for the particular 
sport engaged in. 

An excellent coat for out- 
door wear in cold weather, 
especially for motoring under 
unfavorable conditions of 


snow or sleet, is a reversible leather coat of 
This coat is made 
of sheepskin and its reverse side is of rainproof 
It is not bulky or stiff to wear but 
gives exceptional protection both against the 


somewhat military design. 
gabardine. 


cold and the elements. 


For those who like to play Winter golf and 
whose enthusiasm for the royal and ancient 
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game leads them to enjoy even the pur- 
suit of a red ball on snow, ample pro- 
tection, coupled with complete freedom 
of movement, is required. An excellent 
golf jacket which combines these two 
qualities is made of suéde leather and 
lined and interlined with quilted black 
This coat is so cut as to give 
plenty of play to the arms but it pro- 


satin. 
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IF you care to buy any articles illus- 

trated in the Well Dressed Man De- 
partment Mr. Trevor will be delighted to 
tell you where they may be purchased. 
Simply indicate what you wish and men- 
tion the pages on which they are pic- 
tured. If you prefer, Mr. Trevor will 
direct the buying of any article for you. 
In that case, enclose your check drawn 
to the order of the Vanity Fair Publish- 
ing Company. There is no charge for 
these services. 














Cigar, cigarette and match 
case of fine leather with gold 
corners. Price, set, $37.50 


Reversible gabardine and 
leather rain or motor coat, 
English design. The 
leather is cape sheepskin, 
soft quality. Price $75.50 
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Fur-lined overcoat 
with shell of imported 
broadcloth; nutria 
lined and otter col- 
lar. The price is $300 


Jacket of suéde leath- 
er for cold weather 
golf. Lined and in- 
terlined with heavy 
quilted black satin. 
Light but warm ; $27.50 


Double-breasted reefer coat 
made of Irish homespun 
lined with fleece; coonskin 
collar. Short knickerbock- 
ers, heavy woolen stockings 


vides a maximum of warmth 
with a reasonable minimum 
in the matter of weight. 


UFFLERS, of the right 

sort, are a great conve- 
nience. They really give 
much more of a sense of 
warmth than either their bulk 
or their weight in ounces 
would lead one to suspect. 
Of course, it is unwise, 
from the standpoint of health, 
to overdo the matter of 
bundling up the neck. Wit- 
ness the wonderful way in 
which the female of the spe- 
cies can expose her throat to 
even the most chilly blasts 
and, for the most part, con- 
tinue quite free from colds 
and kindred ailments. There 
are times and occasions, how- 
ever, when it is particularly 
gratifying to have a warm 
muffler with one. Among 
these occasions are certainly 
the motor trip in Winter and 
the day on the ice. For either 
of these types of cold weather 
life outdoors, the muffler is a 
welcome and almost neces- 
sary companion. ‘Two types 


of mufflers which afford real protection when 
protection is needed are illustrated in this issue. 
One is of brushed wool, very soft and cozy. 
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shopping. 





the season’s offerings. 





May we urge upon you immediate selection, and careful reading 
of the rules for shopping given below. 
Christmas packages is absolutely imperative this year. 


Vanity Fair makes no service charge for shopping 
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They are photographed and 
By selecting from them 


Early shipment of 
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How to Order Your Christmas Gifts from 


VANITY FAIR 


ROM thousands of beautiful and useful things in smart shops 

everywhere, Vanity Fair’s Shoppers have chosen for this 
Christmas number those combining distinction, workmanship, and 
good value. Gifts useful and practical predominate, in accordance 
with the Government’s request. 
described in the pages which follow. 
you can save yourself infinite trouble and secure the best of 
Let Vanity Fair do your Christmas 
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This is a 1919 model Wise Woman 
doing her entire Christmas shop- 
ping with the assistance of a gay 
quill pen, a spare half hour, a 
copy of Vanity Fair, and the faith- 


November 25, 1918. 
Vanity Fair Shoppers, 


My Second Choice* 


I understand that Vanity Fair 


ful Meadows. Why struggle with 
crowds and shops and Govern- 
mental restrictions when Vanity 
Fair stands ready to do it all for 
you, without fuss, flurry, or 
charge? 

-~ 





19 West 44th St., New York. 
Enclosed is my cheque* for 
twenty-eight dollars, for which 
please send by express, charges 
collect, the following articles to 
Mr. Irving W. Carlisle, 

84 Sheridan Road, 
Cornwall, New Hampshire. 


No. 1204. Cigarette case for 


waistcoat pocket. December 
Vanity Fair, page 59 . . $17.50 


No. 1219. Folding bath-tub for 
military use. December Vanity 
Fair, page 60 . . . . « $10.50 
Very truly yours, 
Irving W. Carlisle. 


* Or draft, or money order. 





will make every effort to secure 
my first choice, but in case it is 
impossible to do so, you may pur- 
chase for me the following second 
choices returning me the difference : 


No. 1212. Collapsible camp 
bucket. December Vanity Fair, 
page60 .....-« « $3.50 


No. 1209. Special bill fold. De- 
cember Vanity Fair, page 59 
$13.00 


Very truly yours, 
Irving W. Carlisle. 


* Note: This is not necessary, though de- 
sirable. Your first choice will always be 
purchased, except where special popularity 
has exhausted early the stock of some one 
thing. 








1. How to order. Write to the Shopping 





Service, stating what you want (see Model 
Letter) and enclose cheque or money order 
to pay for the desired articles, or postage 


stamps for articles costing Jess than $1. 
There are no charge accounts in the Shopping 
Service. 


2. Letters of inquiry should enclose a 
stamped self-addressed envelope for our reply. 
We will do our utmost but cannot guarantee 
during the month before Christmas to answer 
all questions. Please write your letter and 
signature very distinctly. 


3. Give page, issue and gift number. 
When ordering any article mentioned in the 
magazine, please give date of issue, number of 
page and identification number of gift. 


4. Deliveries. Wherever possible, all orders 
will be sent express collect, unless otherwise re- 
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Cit 


The above model letter is printed here for your guidance. 
will simplify the work of our shoppers and prevent misunderstanding or confusion 


leading to mistakes 


quested. When ordering articles to be sent by 
mail, please include sufficient postage. 


5. Insufficient remittances. In case your 
remittance is insufficient, you will be notified 
promptly. Articles cannot be forwarded until the 
full amount has been received. 


6. Cheque or Money Order. Enclose your 
cheque or money order to cover cost of articles 
desired. If price is unknown, send approximate 
amount. Should a balance remain after pur- 
chase, it will be refunded promptly. Cheques 
should be made payable to Vanity Fair. 


7. No Articles on Approval. Vanity Fair 
can not break the rule of the shops that no 
goods can be sent on approval during the holi- 
day season. 


8. Advertised Articles. If more convenient 
for you, the Shopping Service will be glad 


This form, if followed, 


For Your Convenience and Ours, Please Read These Rules 


to buy for you any articles shown in the 
advertising pages, but in buying such articles 
it generally saves time to write direct to the 
shop. 


9. No Charge Accounts, Articles purchased 
through the Vanity Fair Shopping Service can 
not be charged to your personal account in the 
shop from which they are bought. Neither can 
articles be sent C. O. D. by the shop under any 
circumstances. 


10. No samples. The Shopping Service can 
not undertake to send samples. 


11. Specify size. When ordering garments 
of any kind, be sure to state your size and to 
give us the fullest possible idea of your prefer- 
ences in style, color, material, etc. 


12. Second choice. Wherever possible, please 
name an alternative or second choice, in case the 
article desired is no longer obtainable. 


Address: 


Vanity Fair Shoppers, 19 West 44th St., New York City 


cordially invite all our readers to make use of Vanity Fair’s Christmas Shopping Service, 
entirely without service charge. 
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For the Male 
of the Species 
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No. 1200. These ciga- 
rettes embody a new 
idea. Each has its own 
tube of straw attached 
so that the cigarette and 
holder are practically one. 
Price per hundred $7.50 


For Purchasing Instructions, See Page 58 


No. 1202. Shaving 
brush and shaving 
soap in one. Turn a 
screw, which forces 
the cream into the 
bristles; add water 
and shave. Price $4.00 


No. 1201. This pair 
of English briar pipes 
should please the 
taste of any discrim- 
inating smoker ; $10.00 


MILES PER HOUR 


‘G00 } 


SEASON MILEAGE 








No. 1205. Many motor- 
ists like to know at what 
rate they are travelling, 
even though they are not 
sitting in the driver’s 
seat. This combination 
clock and speedometer 
dial, mounted on a con- 
venient rack for cards or 
papers, is intended for 
the tonneau. The speed- 
mags is ee 
No. 1203. The functions of : to the reg..uc driving No, 1206. It is very difficult 
match safe and cigar rest are — os ee speedometer. Price $50 to upset this sensible ash re- 
added to the utility of this ash ceiver, made of California 
tray of mahogany and glass, : redwood; glass tray; $5.50 
with renewable strip of match 
striking surface. Price $10.00 


No. 1204. Cigarette 
cases of this type are 
always convenient for 
the lower. waistcoat 
pocket. The cigarettes 
can be drawn out with 
thumb and forefinger 
without removing the 
case. Price, in ham- 








Biome 


No. 1208. This rather long cigarette tube 
is made of amber and briarwood. The 
latter colors like a pipe. Price $8.50 





No. 1207. This pigskin cigarette case 
has a large capacity, but takes up little 
bulk because of its construction. Price $3 


No. 1209. Bill fold of soft leather with 
a special device for making the bank 
notes get-atable. Price $13. No. 1210. 
This wallet is so arranged as to give 
many convenient pockets; at the same 
time it is very thin and light. Price, in 
=] colored pin seal of various shades, $7.25 
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60 VANITY FAIR 
For Men in Camp ' G 
For Purchasing Instructions, See Page 58 
, 
No. 1211. This combination set of table- No. 1212. Many are No. 1213. These knitted wristlets have a 
ware folds very compactly and is contained the usés of this folding practical feature which has been developed 
in a small case of pig roan leather. The bucket which is of good from experience. They are perforated by 
articles are of practical size and of strong capacity when in use a small opening at the wrist, through which 
construction for field use. Price $2.50. and surprisingly modest watch or compass can be seen. Price $1.25 


in size when it is col- 
lapsed. Theprice is $3.50 








No. 1214. Military boots are diffi- No. 1215. Identification locket. Price N 
cult to put on if one does not have $3.50. No. 1216. Field compass with w 
the proper implements. These radium dial. Price $4. No. 1217. be 
aluminum boot-hooks are of good Silver cigar lighter. Price $5.50 be 
design and exceedingly light in se 
weight, but strong; price 85 cents m 








No. 1219. If one has water, one 
can take quite a good bath, even 
during a campaign, if one has a 
bath tub. Although 25 inches in 
diameter when opened, this tub 
folds into a compact bundle. The 
price, with carrying case, is $10.50 


a goa. ; 
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No. 1218. The first-aid kit is of great value to the No. 1220. It is very useful to have a convenient port- ments 
man in service even before he comes within an ap- folio in which to keep materials for those all-impor- 
preciable distance of the firing line. The kit here tant letters home, as well as for the necessary military 
illustrated in a leather case contains a judicious as- reports, dispatches, etc. This portfolio in khaki can- 
sortment of necessary articles for quick treatment of vas with leather binding is especially desirable for 
minor injuries. All are of the best quality. Price $3.50 field service. The price, without any fittings, is $10.00 
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No. 1221. The modern version of tenting to-night on the old camp ground No. 1222. This Canadian war bag adapts itself to most of the require- ha 
requires a number of articles of equipment of which our forefathers did ments of luggage for the officer in the field. It is capacious and strong, wa 
not dream. This pillow kit is one of them; 11 by 21 inches in size, it packs easily and is easily carried. It also has the advantage of being tu 


contains an air pillow with lots of room for clothes, The price is $4.75 securely lockdble. The price of this convenient carry-all is $12.50 
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Gifts for the 
Eternal 
Feminine 


For Purchasing Instructions, 
See Page 58 





No. 1223. This silver wrist- 
watch, with a silver dial, may 
be had with either a black rib- 
bon or a silver link bracelet; 
seven jewel, and lever move- 
ment, $15; octagonal, $16.50 











serene 


No. 1229. Black velvet purse, for usc 
with afternocn gowns, lined with white 
moire silk and having three compart- 
ments; 5% by 3% in., closed; $15 


& 


PHOTCGRAPHS BY BRADLEY AND MERRILL 





BARON DE M_YER 
No. 1224. Fur stole, 9 in. 
wide and 80 in. long, in er- 
mine, $150; mole, $100; car- 
acul, $250; squirrel, $100; 
Hudson seal, $75;  nutria, 
$75; Australian opossum, $95 
No. 1225. Bangle bracelet 
of black enamel on sterling 
silver dipped in gilt; $12 


No. 1230. This sterling sil- 
ver thimble has a _ chased 
tep and a plain band; $1.50 




















No. 1226. Hand-made of 
tiny French beads is this 
bag, with a frame of an un- 
usual ivory composition in 
soft gray. The design is in 
gay colors, and the back- 
ground may be ordered in 
any desired tone; 6% in. 
long and 7% in. wide; $45 


No. 1231. Chic shoe buckle 
of silverite and rhinestones; 
15% in. by 1 in.; $6 a pair 
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No. 1227. Sterling silver-rimmed 
Oxford glasses, frames, 15% in. 
in diameter, with handle % in. 
long; $5.75. No. 1228. Sautoir of 
narrow black grosgrain ribbon 
with slide of small rhinestones 
set in sterling silver; $6.50 
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No. 1232. Masculine in design, but 
often preferred by womankind, is a 
cigarette case like this of black seal 
leather with gold tips and bars; $12.50 


No. 1233. This white linen handkerchief is No. 1234. This vanity case of gilt has a charming cloi- No. 1235. Set of six fine linen handker- 


bordered with exquisitely done Swiss drawn- 
; The tex- 
ture of the linen is extremely fine; 


work and needle-point embroidery. 


sonné panel set in its top, with birds and branches on a 


white background. The interior is divided 


chiefs, each of a different color, each with a 


into com- narrow white hem sewed on by hand. In- 
$15 partments, containing all the portable aids to beauty; $55 itials 


hand-embroidered; $10, half-dozen 
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Indoor and Outdoor Gifts 


For Purchasing Instructions, See Page 58 
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No. 1236. Gilet of white satin with cir- \e, No. 1238. The ever useful and becoming 
cular rolled collar, fastening in back. $ scarf appears this time in knitted silk, 
The tucked front is ornamented with 3 doubled and finished with fringe. It may 
pearl -buttons; $3.98. No. 1237. Ear- be had in black, white, rose, or navy or N 1 
rings of imitation onyx, in silver; $2.75 Copenhagen blue; 50 in. by 11 in.; $4.95 i 1 
tirely 
charmir 
bands 
done d 

















No. 1239. Sweater of silk 
in an old ribbed stitch, with 
rolled-back collar and cuffs 
of a contrasting weave, and 
fringed separate sesh; in 
navy blue or purple; $38 





No. 1241. This extremely smart 
purse may be had in either tan 
écrassé leather or in dark blue pin 


No. 1240. A new and unusual purse 
is this one covered with either dark 





brown or black pigskin. It is lined 
with heavy silk and has a large 
mirror fitted in its lid. It is shown 
open and closed. May a!so be or- 
dered in any color écrassé leather; 
$1%4 by 4% in. by 2 in.; price, $11 
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No. 1242. Imitation tortoise- 
shell pins, 2 in. by 3% in.; 
$1. No. 1243. 
in., with carved top; $3. No. 
1244. 1% in. by 3% in.; $1 







5 in. by 4% 












seal. It is lined with heavy gray 
moire, and fitted with a mirror and 
several compartments, yet is so 
compact that it is but % in. thick 
when closed; 4% by 7 in.; $24.89 
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No. 1245. A collarless guimpe of fine No. 1246. Black silk umbrella, No. 1249. String of cream-col- No. 1250. Collar and vestee of white 
net trimmed with hand-embroidery and handle with loop of pigskin; $5. ored imitation pearls, 15% in. organdie trimmed with ke and with 
insertions of narrow Valenciennes lace. No. 1247. Umbrella of green, long, fastening with a clasp of marrow Valenciennes edging and in- No. 1 
The guimpe extends to the waist-line blue, or black silk; $5. No. 1248. sterling silver set with rhine- The back is of net, and the — 
with 1 


in both the front and the back; $2.75 


Colored silk umbrella; $4.95 


stones and imitation pearl; $5 


vestee fastens with pearl buttons; $3.98 


have | 
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Important 
Additions to the 
Winter Wardrobe 


For Purchasing Instructions, See Page .58 





























No. 1252. A blouse of 
just the sort to wear with 
a tailored suit is this one 
of white batiste with pin 
tucks and crisp pleated 
ruffles as trimming; $10.75 


No. 1251. Blouse of 
white batiste, made en- 
tirely by hand. It is 
charmingly trimmed with 
bands of exquisitely 
done drawn-work; $7.50 








art 

tan 

pin 

ray No. 1256. White 
ind shamrock lawn hand- 
so kerchief; 75 cents. 
‘ick No. 1257. White Irish 
+.89 linen _ handkerchiet 





No. 1253. Pocket- 
book of fine pin seal 
with suéde-lined com- 
partments; in black, 
brown, or blue; 7 in. 
by 7% in.; $14.75 





\ ; 


No. 1261. Manicure set in case of 
leather, in any pastel shade, lined 
with matching silk. The implements 
have handles of mother-of-pearl; $15 

























No. 1259. Col- 
lar and cuff 
sets are al- 
ways welcome. 
This one is of 
embroidered 
white organ- 
die, with nar- 
tow Valen- 
ciennes; $2.95 





No. 1254. Shetland scarf woven in 
two tones—either pink and white, or 
blue and white; 60 in. square; $3.75 








with drawn - work; 
$4.75. No.1258. White 
Irish linen, hand-cm- 
broidered ; $4 half-doz. 





No. 1262. Vestee of white 
Georgette crépe with inverted 
box-pleats held in place at 
the front by a little belt; $6.75 








No. 1260. A 
very smart set 
of collar and 
cuffs of fine 
white voile or 
organdie, with 
inch-deep 
hems hem- 
stitched by 
hand; $2.95 


No. 1263. 
Leather - soled 
sandals of rab- 
bit skin or 
marten, in 
white or white 
with gray 
spots; in 
monkey fur, 
also; $2.75 a 
pair. No. 1264. 
Bedroom slip- 
pers of rabbit, 
marten, or 
monkey fur, 
leather soles; 
$4.75 a pair 





No. 1255. The faith- 
ful knitting-bag ap- 
pears in this new 
guise of blue taffeta, 
lined with tan satin 
and edged with dull 
gold braid; may also 
be had in black; $6 
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No. 1268. Of wood painted soft 
blue-gray is the stand of the 





reading lamp, while the shade 
is of chiffon, in any shade, with 
ruffed French ribbons in pastel 





colorings; 18 in. tail; 


No. 1273. Always welcome is the gift of a salad 
bowl and its accompanying plates. The bowl, 
of a most unusual shape, is of white Wedgwood 
with a small floral design; 
1274. Plates of the same ware; $12 dozen 


Gifts Whose 


Place Is in 
the Home 


For Purchasing Instructions, 
See Page 58 


bowl; $7.50. No. 





No. 1265. Reproduc- 
tions of George I can- 
dlesticks in silver, 7% 
in. tall; $55 pair. No. 
1266. Silver baskets, 
copies of George II 
pieces; $45 each. No. 
1267. Flower - holder 
of white Capri ware, 
10 in. diameter; $6 
















No. 1270. Salad 
fork and spoon of 
hammered silver, 
each 8 in. long; 
$12 set. No. 1271. 
serving - spoon of 
hammered silver, 
7 in. long; $9 


No. 1272. Sterling 
silver bread-tray, 
made boat shape, 
14 in. long; $28 
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No. 1269. Charming for bed- 
room or boudoir is a lamp of 


pink porcelain with a painted 
parchment shade of cream color, 
bordered with a design in pink 


and blue; 16 in. high; $18.50 





1275. After-dinner coffee cups of English 
semi-porcelain in Empire blue, with panels of 
rose-colored flowers; $8.50 dozen. No. 1276. Com- 
pote for fruit or cakes, in same blue and rose 
semi-porcelain ware, 7 inches in diameter; $3.50 


No. 1277. Desk set, all in one 
piece, of brocade in black and 
gold, blue and silver, rose and 
silver, or black and silver; 16 
in. by 25 in.; $22. No. 1278. 
Eight-day clock in case of solid 
mahogany; 5% in. high; $6.50. 
No. 1279. Quill pen, in any 
color, which stands in shot- 
filled cup of etched glass; $1.45 
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No. 1282. All you have to do 
is touch this spirited painted 
wooden horse, and he rocks 
speedily; 714 in. by 8 in.; $1 


No. 1280. If you just twist the 
donkey’s tail, Jumping Jupiter 
will jump through the paper 
hoop; hand-painted wood; $2 





No. 1281. A pushmobile dressed up to look like 
an extremely business-like battleship is a far 
more thrilling vehicle than any prosaic, un-cam- 
ouflaged affair. As a truly satisfying touch of 
realism, it is guided by a pilot wheel; $6.50 


The Most Essential 
Features of a Merry 
Christmas 


For Purchasing Instructions, See Page 58 
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No. 1284. These wood- 
en blocks will keep on: 
amused indefinitely, 
particularly as some 
of them are patterned 
like Brownie faces; 
$1.25. No. 1285. A 
“world of toys” con- 
tains playthings; $1.75 


No. 1283. The second j ‘ 
“bubble book” prom- ' ce : 

ises to be just as popu- 
lar among the young- 
est set as the first. 
Each page contains a 
popular phonograph rec- 
ord and a brief but ap- 
propriate verse; $1.25 
























No. 1286. No 
Christmas 
could be real- 
ly complete 
without a set 
of mechanical 
cars; six inches 
long each, 
complete, with 
engine and 
tracks; $4.50 

























No. 1287. 
Think how 
patriotic one 
would feel 
when using a 
set of silver 
knife, fork 
and spoon, 
each with the 
coat of arms 
of the U.S. A. 
engraved upon 
it; set, $5 



































No. 1290. For the domes- 
tic young person who be- 
lieves in making her dolls’ 
clothes herself, here is a 
complete sewing set, held 
in a white painted box; 
7% inches square; $4.50 


No. 1288. These small 
white handkerchiefs are 
gaily embroidered in col- 
ors; $1.25 half-dozen. No. 
1289. Extremely grown- 
up are military brushes of 
white celluloid; $3 a pair 
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No. 1291. This gen- No. 1292. A circus like this will make even the No. 1293. This baby 








tleman, dressed in rainiest afternoon seem short. All members of doll, dressed in the 
blue and white flan- the troupe are of painted wood, jointed so they conventional white, 
nel, is restfully can perform all sorts of hair-raising feats. They closes her eyes in 
quiet—until he’s welcome danger, however, for they’re unbreakable; repose when you 






squeezed; 17 in.; $6 $10, including delivery east of the Mississippi lay her down; $4.00 
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Merry Pups for Merry Christmas 


What Present More Acceptable Than a Well-chosen Dog ? 
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West Highland White Terriers are 
balls of woolly fur while in the 
stage of puppyhood. But the char- 
acteristics of the breed are to be 
observed even at this early stage 


These little fox terriers are ex- 
hibiting one of the traits which 
make puppies so suitable as pres- 
ents; love for children. Also they 
give promise of being good dogs 





The grown-up Pekingese is often 
described as the “sleeve dog,” 
a term derived from its diminu- 
tive size. But when it comes 
to small proportions Peke pup- 
pies easily carry off the palm 


BROWN BROTHERS 


they have much more woolly a jacket than in more mature years, 
they show the breed characteristics of alertness and intelligence 





This armful of youngsters will develop 
some day into hunting dogs of ability, 
for they are Pointer pups from some 
of the best native blood of this breed 





bes 


If one wants to see the true canine imitation of a thought- 
ful and rather bored old gentleman, let him look at some 
cocker spaniel puppies at the tender age of, say, five weeks 






There is an air of indescribabie 
wisdom and solemnity about the 
Chow Chow; especially before 
he reaches the age of discretion 
at which such attributes reason- 
ably might be expected to appear 





EOWIN LEVICK 
Collies are among the most beautiful of all the puppies. Although These terrier pups are evidently interested in the one all-absorbing 


matter of the state of puppyhood: food. It is, for the moment, 
immaterial to them whether the source be natural or artificial 
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“At study, at work or at fun 
1 go like a Yank at a Hun. 

On Campbell’s Soup diet, I never;stay quiet 
But keep every job on the run.” 


K, 104th U. S. Infantry, famous as the 





Sergeant Robert Spengler, of Sevingtishd, Mass., and comrades of Company 
rst American regiment to be decorated 


for bravery by any foreign government. This photograph was taken directly 
back of the lines in France. 


On a fighting basis 


Look at these boys of yours. Yes, yours and ours— 

all-America’s boys. Don’t they look like healthy, sturdy, 

high-grade Americans fit to meet all comers? Don’t they look well ‘fed? They 
are. They belong to the best-fed army in the world. 

“Only the best for our heroes!”’ is America’s motto. There is nothing better 


for them than 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


And there are mighty few things they like 
better. You'd guess that from the picture. 


And it is just as good, just as invigorating 
and helpful for all active Americans at home. 


It combines the natural tonic and appetizing 
qualities of the fresh ripe tomato with other 
choice materials both nourishing and tempting. 
It is especially valuable to strengthen digestion 
and aid the body processes which create energy 
and maintain a vigorous condition. Served as 


a Cream of Tomato it is even more inviting. 


and nutritious. 

It comes to you perfectly cooked, seasoned, 
hermetically sealed. It is condensed by the 
scientific Campbell method so that all the fresh- 
ness and flavor of nature are retained. There 
is no waste about it, no cooking cost for you, 
no labor. And the contents of every can gives 
you two cans of rich 
soup—a sustaining, 


body-building food. 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or more. This is 


the handy and economical way. 


21 kinds 12c a can 
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IN THE SEARCH FOR GIFTS FOR MEN 
OF TASTE, WHO IN MAKING THEIR OWN 
SELECTION CONSIDER AUTHENTICITY 
AND ELEGANCE, IT IS SUGGESTED THAT 
THE CAREFULLY GARNERED FINCHLEY 
ASSORTMENTS BE REVIEWED. 


MANY OF THE ARTICLES LISTED WERE 
SELECTED IN PARIS AND LONDON; 
OTHERS WERE DEVELOPED UNDER THE 
PERSONAL DIRECTION OF FINCHLEY. 


Linen handkerchiefs, 
$9.00 to $36.00 per dozen. 
Monogramed if desired. 
Foulard handkerchiefs, 


$1.25 to $2.50 each 
Silk hosiery, plain and 


clocked, all colors, the 
half dozen to a carton, 


$6.00 to $21.00 


The Neckwear ts confined 
entirely to foreign silks, 


$7.50 to $4.00 


Silk shirts, $6.00 to 
$10.00. Madras shirts, 
$3.00 to $6.00. Shirts by 
Higgins of London, 


$4.00 to $12.00 
Kuttted silk and woolen 


mufflers, white and colors. 
Extraordinary quality. 


$7.50 to $15.00 


Pajamas of fine silk or 
linen. Madein England, 


$5.00 to $15.00 


CLOTHES FOR FORMAL AND 
INFORMAL EVENING SERVICE 


CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 
THE ANNOYANCE OF A TRi-ON 


READY -TO-PUT-ON 


TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


$45 to $90 


Maitlerders gives 


personalattention 


Men's Gift list 


matled on request 


IFIDNCIHIILIEY 


5 West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 























This equipment repair truck is fitted with benches, sewing machines, bins 
and tools for repairing machine guns, harness, and infantry equipment 


$130,000,000 in Motor Cars 


(Continued from page 55) 


for spare parts so that repairs in the 
field can be made quickly and easily. 
At the back of the trailer, a work bench 
folds down and the interior of the body 
is highly accessible because there are 
double doors at the rear and at both 
sides. There is to be one of these 
trailers to every twelve ambulances in 
the field and the other eleven will 
draw behind them double litter car- 
riers, mounted on two pneumatic tires. 
Orders for 5,000 of these ambulances 
have been placed to take care of the 
estimated requirements up to June, 
1919. Production has already reached 
a high point; the rate being about 800 
a month in September. 

Another of the interesting specialized 
vehicles ordered by the War Department 
is the Staff Observation car. This has 
an oversize touring body which will 
hold nine persons. It is fitted with 
map tables for the use of artillery staff 
officers and has large chests at the back 
and sides in which telephone and fire 
control apparatus is contained. In this 
way the Field Artillery officers are pro- 
vided with a traveling office, as it were. 
This body is mounted on a high speed, 
1-ton truck chassis. It is not to be 
supposed that it rides quite as smoothly 
as a limousine with air springs but it 
has efficiency written all over it. 


OMEWHAT similar is the Recon- 

naissance car which is intended to 
serve a double purpose. When used 
with motorized batteries, it carries the 
battery commander, range finders and 
signalling men, as well as fire control 
instruments. When it is used witha 
machine gun detachment it carries two 
machine guns—not for use from the 
car—and the machine gun personnel and 
ammunition. 

Every effort is being made to make 
the various motorized units which the 
Government is developing self-sustain- 
ing in the field. To this end, much care 
has been taken in the matter of repair 
trucks and the like; -witness the spare 
parts trailer already described. An- 
other of these special repair wagons is 
known as an equipment repair truck. 
This truck is fitted with benches, sewing 
machines, hand tools and the like for 
repairing machine guns, harness, rifles 
and infantry equipment in the field. 
Its use is expected to mean an enormous 
saving in the precious element of time. 
This, as well as the other special vehicles 
which were to be used against the Hun, 
is standardized, so that the matter of 
interchanging spare parts is much sim- 
plified. These vehicles are a splendid 
tribute to the American manufacturing 
idea of quantity production. 





Vanity Fair will be delighted to give its readers more specific information than 
is contained in the text or captions about any of the automobiles or acces- 
sories touched upon in the Motor Department. It is only necessary to drop a 
line to the Editor of that Department to secure information of this character 
or careful and, of course, entirely impartial advice on motor cars and motoring. 














The reconnaissance car carries the battery commander, range find- 
ers, signalling men for motorized batteries and fire control appa- 
ratus. It is also used tc carry machine guns and their personnel 
and ammunition from place to place in the midst of hot action 
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) Sincerity in Italian Furniture 
~= at the hampton Shops 
TT*HE sturdy Italian Furniture of 
the early renaissance by its 
simplicity of outline and reticence 
of ornament seems to reflect the very 
spirit which we of these times are 
desirous of introducing into the 
living and reception rooms of our 
houses. 
Hence it is that at the Hampton 
Shops you will always find those wal- 
nut tables with their simply carved 
and turned supports, the straight 
on- backed, square-legged chairs with 
i | fF seats of hardy leather and those 
~ OE plainly paneled credences which 
ml Te serve as sideboards in the dining 
wo | rooms of today. Nor is it alone the 
nd | fy furniture but its Italianate surround- 
ke | ings also which the ripened knowl- 
the | Ee edge of Hampton Shops decorators Ss 
ae | BG may be trusted to supply. S YN \ 
: 1h AA 
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Fa Ul & Winter 
118-1919 


DISTINCTIVE MODELS 
EXCLUSIVE FABRICS 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 
452 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


And at Knox Agencies in All Leading Cities 
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Breaking the Mile Record 


(Continued from page 53) 


marks of which Salvator was ex- 
pected to run, but as a matter of fact 
only ran a short portion of the distance. 
The stable lad riders on the pacemakers 
even rode in their shirt sleeves, though 
this did not prevent them from perform- 
ing their duty most creditably. When 
Salvator appeared before the grandstand 
the general opinion was that he was 
looking a trifle worn after his strenuous 
Suburban, the Tenny Match Race, fol- 
lowed by a hot summer, but the way 
in which he moved caused a rush on 
the part of the public to back him at 
1—3 to beat the then record of 1:39%4, 
or, as the turf betting records of the 
day put it, at ‘1 to 3 Salvator, 2 to 1 
Time.’ Even money was quoted against 
1:37 for the mile.” 


(THE betting was fast and furious, 
thousands being wagered at even by 
those “in the know” that Salvator 
would do the mile in 1:37 or better. 
The prominent book-makers of the day 
—Lucius Appleby, Davy Johnson, Jack 
MacDonald, I. S. Thompson, Joe Cot- 
ton and G. E. Smith, better known as 
“Pittsburgh Phil,” all now dead except 
Thompson, were badly hit as they were 
of the type that is willing to “take a 
sporting chance” and not like the 
“round book” layers so prevalent to- 
day. 

“Namouna, a two-year-old filly, full 
sister to Ballarat, was the pacemaker 
for the first half mile, while Rosette, a 
three-year-old filly by Joe Hooker out 
of Rosa B., was stationed at the half 
mile pole to take up the running at that 
point. Jockey Bergen took Salvator a 
short distance back of the starting point 
and then came along to pass the post 
at top speed, Namouna then leading 
him by a dozen lengths. The near edge 
of the track had been selected by Byrnes 
as the going was best there, and Bergen 
kept the horse fighting for his head, as 
closely as he could on the inside of the 
course, in accordance with his orders. 
The first quarter was run in 2334, and 
by the time the half mile post was 
reached, in 4714, the two-year-old filly 
was nearly twenty lengths in the rear. 

“Here the second pacemaker then 
took Salvator to the three-quarters. At 
this point Bergen, apparently thinking 
that something more could be gotten out 
of Salvator, used the whip on him but 
quickly realized that the horse was fully 
extended and doing his best. The six 
furlongs was run in 1:11%, and with 
Rosette still a length in front of him, 
Salvator finished the mile in the mar- 
vellous time of 1:3514. The quarters 
were run in 2334, 2334, 24 and 24 sec- 
onds, 4% seconds was cut off Ten 
Broeck’s long standing record, and 334 
lopped off Raveloe’s record-breaking 
performance on the same track.” 


OAMER’S successful effort at Sara- 
toga Springs this year, requires less 
description. The track conditions were 
perfect, and wind was so slight that it 
counted for little or nothing from a 
time point view. There was no pace- 
maker, only a stable companion called 
Lightning, to give Roamer the idea that 
there was to be a race. Lightning sim- 
ply started alongside of Roamer and 
almost immediately fell back to permit 
Roamer to continue his journey alone. 
Schuttinger, the rider of Roamer in 
many of his previous important races, 
was in the saddle. A running start was 
given to Roamer, as to Salvator, and 
the great horse settled down to his work 
at once, running the first quarter in 
23 3/5, the second in 22 2/5, the third 
in 241/5 and the fourth and final quar- 
ter in 243/5, or the mile in 1:34 4/5. 
Roamer’s first quarter in 23 3/5 was 
surprisingly fast, but his second quarter, 
in 22 2/5, was a marvellous perform- 
ance in itself and was chiefly responsi- 
ble for the breaking of Salvator’s record, 


as the third and fourth of Roamer’s 
quarters were slower than Salvator’s, 
There was little or no wagering on the 
event as the “layers” would not bet 
against Roamer breaking Salvator’s rec- 
ord, nor quote prices on faster time, 
lacking the sporting spirit of their pre- 
decessors in Salvator’s day. Just as in 
Salvator’s case, the jockey gave his 
mount a couple of short cuts with his 
whip in the last quarter, but immedi- 
ately realized that Roamer was extend- 
ing himself to his utmost without any 
urging. 


MONG other curious coincidences 
connected with these performances, 
the most remarkable is that two three- 
year-olds had reduced the then existing 
mile race records in each instance only a 
few days before the date of trials. 
Raveloe, in Salvator’s day, from 1:3934 
to 1:39%4, and Sun Briar, in Roamer's, 
from 1:36% to 1:361/5. Hence both 
tracks were unquestionably the fastest 
in the country at the date of these time 
tests. Another point of similarity was 
the fact that the absolute accuracy of 
the timing of either trial has never been 
questioned. 

As to the jockeys there is little to 
choose, though what difference there 
was seems to have been against Salvator. 
Bergen, though a clever rider in his day, 
was extremely nervous, never having 
ridden Salvator before the test. He al- 
ways rode with long stirrups and in the 
almost upright position of that period. 
Schuttinger; on the other hand, had rid- 
den Roamer in many races, and the 
crouching and forward position of the 
jockey of to-day unquestionably saves 
wind pressure, and also distributes the 
jockey’s weight a bit further forward 
where it is less felt by the horse in 
action. 


O offset this slight advantage of 

Roamer, some expert judges are in- 
clined to think that the absence of a 
pacemaker in his case may have lessened 
his “top” speed close to the finish line. 
This, however, apparently was not the 
opinion of his owner, Mr. Andrew Mil- 
ler, or trainer, Jack Goldsborough, both 
of whom were convinced that Roamer 
“ran up to his limit” without the added 
inducement of a pacemaker either in 
the first or last half mile. Experience 
has shown that Roamer is naturally 
what is known as a “free runner,” and 
almost invariably in his best races acts 
as his own pacemaker. 

Of course, there can be no question 
but that a straightaway course at a 
mile, such as that at Monmouth, makes 
for faster time than the Saratoga track 
with one easy first turn and two later 
comparatively sharp turns, but this dif- 
ference must be estimated at consider- 
ably less than a second for such a shifty 
anima! as Roamer. 

Therefore, having considered the mat- 
ter from every possible angle and as 
impartially as possible, the conclusion is 
arrived at that the general conditions 
governing the two trials were sufficient- 
ly alike to put these great horses on a 
par, except in so far as the much faster 
Saratoga track gave Roamer an advan- 
tage over Salvator, not entirely offset 
by the saving of ground by Salvator 
through running on a straightaway 
course as against Roamer’s two-turn 
track. 


ROBABLY the fairest method of 

comparison is a study of the per- 
formances of the contemporaries of 
these champions on the same day as the 
trials were run or under practically sim- 
ilar track conditions within a few days 
of the trials. It is here that Salvator’s 
performance stands out as the greater 
of the two. The day before Roamer’s 
great performance. Tombolo, scarcely 
more than a (Continued on page 72) 
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STERLING SILVER 
oF DisTINCTIVE CHARACTER AND DESIGN 
ALSO A NOTABLE STOCK OF THE CHOICEST 
PRECIOUS STONES, JEWELRY, WATCHES 
STATIONERY AND SILVER PLATE 





TRADE MARK 


STERLING 






EED & BARTON 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


TaEoporeE 5. Starr, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
FirtH AVENUE At 472 STREET - 4.MAIDEN LANE 
NEw YORK 
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Silk Cravats 
These Models 
$5.00 each 


French Silk Muflers 
These Models $16.50 each 
Embroidered Cut-out 
Monograms $5.00 additional 


: Cee 


French Silk Crépe, Handkerchiefs 
Above Model $3.00. Monograms additional 


oliday Suggestion 


a ncetrewess overs. 
nee ae yd* 





For immediate and Holiday needs the above attractive 


offerings are unusual. 


These models of elegant quality, 


selected through our Paris Shop, are most exceptional. 
Orders by mail filled promptly—State colors preferred 


SA. Subha & Company 


NEW YORK 
512 FIFTH AVENUE 
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PARIS 
6 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 















































VANITY FAIR 


Breaking the Mile Record 


(Continued from page 70) 


fair selling plater, ran a mile in 1:36 3/5, 
and on the day on which Roamer made 
his record of 1:34 4/5 both Motor Cop 
and Star Master ran a mile in 1:36 4/5. 
Bolster did six furlongs in 1:12 1/5. On 
August 28th, 1890, on a “fast track” at 
Monmouth, Senorita, one of the best 
mares of the day, ran a mile in 1:42%. 
Lady Reel, afterwards dam of Ham- 
burg, an extremely speedy sprinter, ran 
six furlongs in 1:13 flat. An even more 
significant performance was Firenzi’s 
mile and a quarter in 2:10% on that 
day, for Firenzi, one of the greatest race 
mares of the country, then was at the 
top notch of her form. 

In other words, Salvator’s record mile, 
though, of course, on a straightaway, 
as against a circular track, was exactly 
seven seconds faster than Senorita’s on 
the same day, and 514 to 6 seconds 
faster than the average miles run on 
the fast Monmouth course by the 
speediest and highest class horses of 
that period. 

A comparison of these performances 
with Motor Cop’s and Star Master’s 
miles at Saratoga in 1:364/5, exactly 
two seconds slower than Roamer’s rec- 
ord on the same day, and the previous 
miles of Tombolo and Sun Briar re- 
spectively run in 1:363/5 and 1:36 1/5 
shows that Roamer’s contemporaries 
were at least two seconds closer to his 
record speed under similar conditions 
and on the same track than were the 
best of Salvator’s day. 


THE pedigrees of Salvator and Roam- 
er are interesting. Salvator was by 
imported Prince Charlie out of the fa- 
mous race mare Salina, daughter of the 
greatest of all distinctively American 
sires, Lexington. Prince Charlie’s wind 
being somewhat “thick” he was a non- 
stayer in England, where his stud career 
could hardly be called successful. Com- 
ing to America when past middle life, 


| his comparatively limited matings re- 


' Trenton, 


sulted in a notably large percentage of 
high-class winners, and Lexington’s ad- 
mirers have always declared that this 
stout blood played an important part in 
Salvator’s superb endowments of stami- 
na and speed. 

Roamer is by Knight Errant, son of 
who was one of Musket’s 
greatest Australian bred sons. Roamer’s 
dam, imported Rose Tree II, by the 
Two Thousand Guineas winner Bona 
Vista, combines in her pedigree three 
strong lines of Stockwell, to whom Sal- 
vator’s sire, imported Prince Charlie, 
traced in the main line. This, indeed, 
is the chief similarity between the two 
pedigrees. Roamer is “all English” in 
blood, and students of breeding con- 
sider it significant that Knight Errant 
should have achieved his greatest stud 
triumph by siring Roamer from a Bona 
Vista mare, this being an orthodox dou- 


| bling of the blood of Alice Hawthorn, 
| the female ancestress of both Knight 


Errant and Bona Vista. 

It is a great pity that Roamer was 
gelded as, having in his veins the best 
of English blood,-a wonderful constitu- 
tion, conformation and temperament, 
and possessed of marvellous speed he 
might well have proved one of the 
greatest sires of the country. 


HILE it is said that “All men are 

equal on and under the Turf,” there 
was unquestionably, in the days of Sal- 
vator, a stronger spirit of good fellow- 
ship, as well as less commercialism 
among the turfmen than at present. To 
celebrate Salvator’s great performance, 
his owner, Mr. James B. Haggin, the 
California copper magnate, gave a clam 
bake at Hollywood, N. J., to which he 


| invited all of the prominent men of the 


| day interested in racing. 


Among his 
immediate entourage present were, of 
course, John Mackay, Mr. Haggin’s stud 
manager, who purchased Salvator as a 


yearling for $4,500 and prophecied his 
future great career; his trainer, Matt 
Byrnes—still hale and hearty and a 
witness at Saratoga of Roamer’s recent 
record-breaking performance—as well as 
Isaac Murphy, the famous colored 
jockey of the time, who had piloted 
Salvator to most of his great victories, 

The assemblage was a most repre- 
sentative one and included notabilities 
in all walks of life. Among them were 
Colonel W. P. Thompson, President of 
the American Lead Trust and owner of 
Brookdale, N. J., his sons, L. S. and 
W. P. Thompson; General Wingate; 
Colonel Thomas Porterhouse Ochiltree, 
the great story teller and President 
Emeritus of the Ananias Club of his 
day ; Senator George R. Hearst, of Cali- 
fornia, owner of Tournament, Gorgo and 
other high-class thoroughbreds; Richard 
Croker, the Tammany Hall “Boss,” later 
a partner of General Jackson in the 
Belle Meade Stud of Nashville, Tenp., 
and more recently owner of Orby, the 
English Derby Winner of 1907; Col- 
lector of the Port Thomas Murphy, 
General Grant’s intimate friend; May- 
ors Hugh J. Grant and Robert Van 
Wyck; S. S. Howland, brother-in-law 
of the present August Belmont, later 
Managing Director of the Bennings and 
Belmont Park Tracks; Doctor Gideon 
Lee Knapp, owner of the famous Sir 
Walter and elder brother of H. K. 
Knapp, the present Secretary and Trea- 
surer of The Jockey Club; “Smiling” 
John Kelly, a close friend of the earlier 
Tammany Chieftain, John Kelly, but 
not related to him; John Hoey, Presi- 
dent of the American Express Com- 
pany; Colonel Michael J. O’Brien, Presi- 
dent of the Southern Express Com- 
pany; Schuyler L. Parsons, the recently 
deceased Steward of The Jockey Club, 
who was even at that early date a popu- 
lar follower of the turf; Robert A. 
Pinkerton, who developed the Pinker- 
ton National Detective System of the 
country; E. A. Buck, Editor of the 
Spirit of the Times; Martin Van Beuren; 
Travers Van Beuren; Carroll Livingston; 
Percy Drayton; George Work, son of 
Frank Work, who was a member of 
Commodore Vanderbilt’s driving horse 
brigade, and himself a great cross coun- 
try rider; Goold Hoyt; John Matthews, 
known as the “Mayor of the Bowery”; 
George L. Lorillard, one of the most 
prominent turfmen in the early Jerome 
Park days; John G. Follansbee, a sports- 
man popular among all classes; J. H. 
Bradford, Secretary of the Coney Island 
Jockey Club and later a Steward of 
The Jockey Club; M. F. Dwyer, the 
biggest owner-plunger of his day; 
“Dave” Johnson, the heaviest bettor 
among the book-makers; Thomas Pat- 
ten, now Postmaster of New York City; 
Clarence McDowell, a well-known turf 
official; Harold Wallack, son of Lester 
Wallack, the actor; Edgar G. Murphy, 
one of the greatest pigeon shots of the 
day; W. G. Murphy; M. S. Corbett; 
Cheuncey Floyd-Jones; Marquis de 
Neuville, etc. 


E may be stated as a general principle 
that Time Trials do not further the 
interests of sport, notwithstanding the 
fact that such trials create great enthusi- 
asm among the racing public. They are 
fallacious tests, inasmuch as the rate 
of speed is in no way applicable to 
actual racing. The flying start, the ab- 
solute freedom from interference, the 
uninterrupted choice of the best part of 
the track, and, as a rule, well placed 
and carefully selected pacemakers, being 
clearly impossible conditions in an act- 
ual contest. However, the cases of Sal- 
vator and Roamer were exceptional in 
the sense that both were exceptionally 
great horses, and a desire to see what 
they could do under most favorable 
auspices was intelligible. Both were the 
Speed Kings of their day. 
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‘Te production of Locomobile motor cars will be 


discontinued January first, 1919, until after the war. 


This is necessary in view of our greatly increased re-. 


sponsibilities in making varied equipment for the Army. 


yi 


Branches will be maintained in order to give Service to 
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Customers of the Company. 


Ohties for the limited number of cars now avail- 
able for delivery will be attended to with care; and those 


who may wish to place with us orders for delivery after 


the war, are assured that the policy of the Company will 


in no way change and we will continue to build six cylin- 


der models of the highest possible quality. 
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THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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EARL & WILSON 














TE STUY Or 
A TRADEMARK 


There is no trademark in all 
the world to compare with 
the trademark of a man’s 
name. It carries into business 
the significance which you 
attach to it in private life. It is 
the collateral of responszbility 
that gives security to every 
venture with which it is 
connected. 


In 1861 two men set out to manu- 
facture collars good enough to bear 
their own names. The single, domi- 
nant principle of uncompromising 
quality pointed the direction in 
which the business was to develop. 


Today the second generation is wit- 
nessing the fulfilment of the ideal 
which led two men to autograph 
their product with their own per- 
sonalities: 


EARL & WILSON 

















VANITY FAIR 


Gabriele D’Annunzio 


(Continued from page 47) 


are common to all lovers who have loved 
without limitation and without wisdom. 

Le Virgini della Rocce begins with a 
discourse, and ends as a poem. Here 
there is not even so much of plot as the 
mere progression of states of mind to an 
arresting conclusion. The action, when 
it can once be said to begin, remains at 
the same point to the end. A marvel- 
lous sensation is given, but it is as if a 
picture found words; as if the “Con- 
cert” of the Pitti were to break its sus- 
pensive and melancholy silence. 


N Laudi del Cielo, del Mare, della 

Terra, e degli Eroi, the substance is 
infinitely interesting; the form shows a 
wide range of accomplishment. Never, 
indeed, has D’Annunzio shown himself 
a more complete musician of the art of 
verse, and there is here and there a 
poem perhaps more genuinely poetic 
than anything he has yet written. 

The first section of the book is large- 
ly a song of heroes; there are poems on 
Garibaldi, the young King, Nietzsche, 
Victor Hugo, Verdi, with a vast series 
of sonnets on “Le Citta di Silenzio,” in 
which the glories of Italian cities are 
celebrated, and a Canto augurale per la 
nazione eletta. In all this there is a 
great deal of fervid and eloquent writ- 
ing, but, except in some of the descrip- 
tions, little that seems sincere with more 
than the orator’s sincerity of the mo- 
ment, little that does not become tedious 
with the tedium of unfelt emotion. 
Page follows page and soon we are 
wearied of this orator in verse, who 
seems to talk for the sake of talking, 
and who expects to be listened to be- 
cause he has a beautiful voice. Much 
in the latter part of the book has some- 
thing of the same quality of tedium, 
especially the four Ditirambi, which are 
all gesture, and some of the classical 
studies, which are no more than elegant 
scholastic exercises, done with great 
purity of style. 

But, among these classical studies, 
there are some which have a genuine 
personal quality, and a feeling for what 
was at the root of classical mythology. 
The dialogue in sonnets, La Corona di 


Glauco, has fine outlines and moves to“ 


the sound of steady music; Versilia, the 
nymph of the woods, and Udulna, the 
nymph of the water, speak as if with 
the actual life of sap and of springs. 
With these may be classed a series of 
poems which render with extraordinary 
subtlety certain natural sensations: the 
joy of sunlight in Meriggio, the singing 
of water in L’Onda and Intra du’ Arno, 
the delight of rain among the trees in 
La Pioggia nel Pineto, with all that is 
expressed in the title Lungo l’Affrico 
nella sera di guigno dopo la pioggia, 
They might be called “Poems and Lyrics 
of the Joy of Earth,’ though with a 
significance by no means the same as 
Meredith’s. Their joy is a joy from which 


.hot only the intellect but the reason it- 


self is excluded; they render the sensa- 
tions of animal pleasure in merely liv- 
ing, and being conscious of life. Within 
these limits of sensation they have in- 
finite delicacies, and this verse which is 
so often eloquent without saying any- 
thing becomes suddenly precise, with a 
new beauty of exactitude. A whole new 
order of rhythms comes into D’Annun- 
zio’s work in the search for some means 
of expressing almost inarticulate mean- 
ings. The poem called L’Onda goes 
leaping down the page in a veritable 
cascade of thin and curving lines. And 
there are, for other effects, lines of im- 
mense length, longer perhaps, than any 
Italian poet has used before; all are 
handled with the same fiery assurance. 


THE latest news concerning the only 
man of genius Italy now possesses is 
that he has flown over the Alps, to 
France, twice, from Rome to Vienna, 
starting at dawn and returning at 
night. Certainly D’Annunzio is the most 
extravagant figure who stands out 
against the confusing background of the 
war; and his career has been a bewilder- 
ing one. He has shown—unlike Coven- 
try Patmore, who, on his sixty-seventh 
birthday dinner at which I was a guest, 
wore a wreach of laurel on his head— 
his sense of pride in refusing these 
things: a Roman sword, an aeroplane 
and a crown of laurel. 


Bidding at Auction Bridge 


(Continued from page 44) 


queen, and the ace king of clubs. One 
of these club tricks is all that is neces- 
sary to justify the original bid, and the 
hand may be rebid to show that there 
is more in it than was indicated by 
the first bid. 


The Advantage of Accuracy 


ITH a good partner, who under- 

stands the classification of hands 
by the manner in which they are bid up, 
games and rubbers may be won which 
would be otherwise impossible. As an 
illustration of how correct bidding may 
affect the partner’s response, and also 
the final declaration, take this hand, 
which went the rounds of an impor- 
tant duplicate match: 
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The first round of bids was: one 


spade, two hearts, two spades, three 
clubs. Z now rebids his hand, three 
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spades, and A passes. At every table 


but one Y passed, and Z made three 
odd in spades, but not the game. 
led his partner’s clubs, ruffed the re- 
turn (when Y did not put on the king), 
and made two hearts. 

At one table, Y did not let the con- 
tract stand in spades, but took it out 
with three no-trumps and won the 
game. He knew the only honors Z 
could have in spades were the ace and 
queen, which is not a free bid without 
a trick elsewhere. Judging from the 
adverse bids, this trick must be in dia- 
monds. But when Z rebids he shows 
that he has more than the ace of dia- 
monds. Then he must hold ace queen 
jack. If he has not queen and jack of 
diamonds, then he must hold the ace 
of hearts or clubs, which is highly im- 
probable, but just as good if Y is play- 
ing the hand at no-trumps. 

With both the opponents’ suits 
stopped, Y figured that he must make 
five spades and at least three diamonds 
the moment he got in. In this estimate 
he was correct. B led the heart and A 
let it run, as he had no re-entry and 
wanted the queen out of the way at 
once, leaving B still with a heart to 
lead. 


The Disadvantage of Inacurracy 


THE error of rebidding a suit that has 
no outside tricks, and thereby mak- 
ing the hand look as if it belonged to 
the second (Continued on page 76) 
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Good-bye, Shank and Link Buttons, 
Welcome, Kum-a-parts—a snap to button 


VEN in the bygone days of stiff cuffs, shank and link buttons were 
clumsy and inconvenient. 


Now that the soft cuff is so universally worn, these old style buttons have 
become impossible. 


Fortunately the soft cuff has brought its own button. 
A separable button built for the soft cuffs you now wear. 
It is named Kum-a-part, and it’s important that you look for the name. 


And so that you may recognize it, unmistakably, this name is stamped 
plainly upon a flange of each button. 


You will find the Kum-a-part both convenient and comfortable. It holds 
the cuff gracefully and snugly. It grips securely and is released only when 
you desire. 


Every pair will wear year after year. 
Both Jewelers and Haberdashers want to 
show you Kum-a-parts priced 50c to $5.00 


in many pleasing designs and color effects 


DEMAND THE GENUINE 


The right kind of a dealer will not ask you to take chances with 
a substitute 


THE BAER & WILDE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF ATTLEBORO 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


UMAPAR 


SOLID GOLD TOPS 
$5.00 
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Smart Clothes 


SN’T a sixty-four year rec- 

ord of clothing supremacy 
worthy of a few minutes of your 
time, to learn from the dealer 
who sells STEIN-BLOCH 
Smart Clothes the factors that 
have earned this supremacy? 


Tue Stein-Bitocnu Co. 
MAIN OFFICES AND SHOPS AT 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Bidding at Auction Bridge 


(Continued from page 74) 


class, when it actually belongs to the 
first, is very common. It may not 
make much difference with the aver- 
age run of partners, who do not stop 
to read the bids carefully. They do 
not realize what they lose. But with 
a sharp player for a partner, such bids 
are very misleading. He is out for all 
there is in the hands, and if he cannot 
depend on his partner’s bids, he does 
not know where to look for it. Take 
this case, in which Y knew his partner 
was a very good player, and never 
imagined that he was completely ignor- 
ant of this principle of distinguishing 
between classes of hands in his bids: 
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The bidding on the first round was: 
two hearts, pass, pass, two spades. Z 
then made the mistake of rebidding his 
hand, going to three hearts. A went to 
three spades, Y to four hearts and B to 
four spades. This was passed up to Y. 

Y, who was a careful player, read his 
partner’s rebid as showing a sure trick 
outside the hearts. This could hardly 
be the ace of spades, and mus* be -2e 
ace of diamonds, a suit that has not 
been mentioned. A contract to make 
five odd at hearts being doubtful, Y 
overcalled B’s four spade bid with four 
no-trumps, and went down for no less 
than seven tricks, as B opened the dia- 
monds and A won the second round 
leading a spade, and got in twice more 
on ‘diamonds to lead the spades twice 
through Y. 

Give Z the sure trick outside hearts 
that his bid indicated, no matter which 
ace it is, and Y’s bidding four no- 
trumps is amply justified, as he must 
make four odd by getting in twice on 
the clubs to finesse the hearts. B could 
have made his four odd in spades. Had 
Z stopped after his initial bid of two 
hearts, Y would have assisted once, and 
they could have made three odd at 
hearts, if left with it. 


Bargain-Counter Contracts 


BEGINNERS frequently fall into the 
error of trying to make a bargain 
for the contract, by beginning with a 
low bid, hoping to get it cheaply. Dis- 
appointed in this, they advance their bid 
to the point at which they should have 
started. This leaves the partner com- 
pletely inthe dark as to the true char- 
acter of the hand. Knowing that the 
bidder is a bargain-hunter, he never 
knows whether the advance is made 
upon more trumps or upon outside 
tricks, or both. As an illustration of 
this fault, showing the difficulties in 
which it may place a good partner, take 
the following case: 

Z dealt on the rubber game and bid 
one heart. A bid a spade, Y passed 


and B denied the spades with two clubs, 
Z went on to two hearts, still bar- 
gaining, and A two spades. Y then as- 
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sisted the hearts, bidding three. When 
B and Z passed, A went on to three 
spades. He figures on losing only two 
spades, one diamond and one heart, 
trusting his partner for two club tricks, 
When Z went on to four hearts, still at 
the bargain counter, A and Y passed, 
but B doubled. This went round to Y. 

Apart from the fact that Z’s original 
bid should have been two hearts, and 
that he should not have rebid more 
than once, but should have doubled, 
let us look at Y’s position. 

If Y can depend on Z for an out- 
side trick, shown by his rebid, there 
will still be a doubt as to where it is, 
Has he strong diamonds or a trick in 
spades? B’s double seems to preclude 
a long solid heart suit. If Y could be 
sure that Z’s bid showed outside tricks 
and that they were in spades, Y could 
take him out of the double with four 
no-trumps and make it easily. 

Not knowing anything about it and 
not being able to trust his partner for 
anything in particular, Y let the four 
hearts doubled stand. A led the dia- 
monds, as his partner had denied the 
spades, and set up the suit at once. 
Against the doubler, Z finessed the ten 
of trumps by letting it run, and caught 
B’s queen, but he had to lose two dia- 
monds, a spade and a club later, as 
dummy could not get in to make the 
king of clubs. 

Had Y known the spade situation, and 
bid four no-trumps, B would have led 
the spade, his partner’s suit, as he 
would not know anything about the 
diamonds. This would enable -Y to es- 
tablish a club trick before losing his 
ace of diamonds, and then the finesse 
in hearts is elementary, as it is the only 
possible way to make the contract, 
while all other suits are still stopped. 


UT this hand shows another fault in 

the bidding, which is very common. 
As already pointed out, instead of go- 
ing to four hearts after having rebid 
his hand once, Z should have doubled 
the three spades. This would have 
made it perfectly clear to Y where the 
outside tricks lay. 

After having rebid a hand once, or 
after having assisted the partner’s bid 
once, if part of the strength upon which 
either bid has been made consists in a 
sure trick in the suit the opponents are 
bidding; ace, or king queen; the mod- 
ern convention is to double. This leaves 
it to the partner to decide whether to 
go on, shift to no-trumps, or let the 
double stand. 
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Victory is at hand, we are more than ever grateful 
for the share that has been given to this real fighting industry 
and to its thousands of loyal workers in equipping Amer- 
ica’s aerial forces, and hastening the coming of the new era. 
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TH IS year, when the conservation of 
woolens is especially imperative, and in 
view of the marked preference for gifts of 
practical utility, furs will be more appre- 
ciated than ever. 


We invite your inspection of an 
unusually fine assortment of 


COATS—CAPES 
SCARFS—MUFFS 


in all desirable furs 





Particular attention is called to our furs for men. 
Fur and Fur Lined Coats, Hats and Gloves 











The wide variety offered will 
meet the purse limitations of all. 


Photographs and price list sent on request. 
Please specify whether particularly interested 
in coats or sets that we may better serve you. 








C. C. SHAYNE @& Co. 


Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
126 West 42d Street, New York City 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Poetic Drama 


(Continued from page 45) 


tween Goldsmith and Young, naming 
the characteristics of each. It is be- 
cause of him and his school of thought 
that boys are encouraged to write essays 
on Shenstone, instead of turning out 
something of their own. Sainte Beuve 
has had more to do with the early de- 
struction of ‘young literary talent than 
any other man in Europe. 

The opposing type of mind, the crea- 
tive type, is the one which keeps alive 
on the earth something for the critics 
to talk about. The operations of this 
type of mind are unmistakable. The 
creative impulse always manifests itself 
by copying something. You can ob- 
serve this in the nearest talented child. 
Tell him a story: he tells you one on 
the following day. So of a song, or a 
picture. The creative impulse always 
begins by imitation, and in the act of 
imitation it becomes nourished, directed, 
stimulated, transplanted into the craft, 
till composition has become a habit and 
a living process of the mind itself. At 
the age of twelve, Tennyson wrote an 
epic of six thousand lines, and similar 
stories are told of most of the poets 
and artists. 


PERHAPS it will be thought that I 
am wandering away from the subject 
of the Poetic Drama. But in reality 
such a drama will be restored through 
someone who is now writing epics in 
the nursery, and will be acclaimed and 
sustained by people who at one period 


Photography’s Part in the War 


or another of their youth have tried to 
write them. 

Consider the nature of poetry. It be- 
gins in the nursery with Mother Goose, 
fables and ballads. The ballad is at 
the bottom of all literature just as the 
folk-song is at the bottom of the sym- 
phony. A little later. come the essays, 
the diversions, poems, squibs and dramas 
of inchoate youth. Later still appear 
the vers de société and the correspond- 
ence of social life, together with all that 
unpublished currency of belles-lettres 
which has always existed during every 
literary epoch and will re-appear as soon 
as such an epoch begins to dawn again. 

All of these things grow on the same 
root,—an interest in the past, and an 
instinctive desire to rival something or 
to keep something alive. This is the 
paradox of art:—It looks backwards and 
it shines forward. Spenser describes 
King Arthur and inspires Keats. The 
Vista is the all in all in every form 
of human expression. 

If you neglect the classics, English 
poetry will go to the board, and be lost 
with the classics that you have neglected. 
It has gone by the board in America; 
and both English poetry, and the 
classics behind them, must be recovered 
by the same methods through which 
Giotto and his companions recovered 
the arts in Italy;—through study, and 
a recurrence to good models, through 
familiarity with old idioms and old in- 
spiration. 


(Continued from page 51) 


trenches. In many cases bodies of our 
troops, isolated after an attack, have 
been discovered and rescued. 

Long before the present offensive com- 
menced, the staffs of the various armies 
had been equipped with photographs of 
the Hindenburg line, and of all the de- 
fences which would be met with in the 
course of our armies’ advance. 

The great essential in aerial photog- 
raphy is speed, and to this end every- 
thing is sacrificed. In one case, photo- 
graphs of a battery position, required 
very urgently, were delivered at Army 
Headquarters twenty-two minutes after 
the order for their taking had been re- 
ceived by the squadron. 

The photographer, as a rule, comes in 
for few eulogies.. Accounts of work 
done by the air service seem to confine 
themselves to spirited fights in the air. 
To fight, however, is not the duty of a 
photographer. 

The camera is generally fitted to a 
two-seater machine, which is not neces- 
sarily the speediest type of plane. In 
it the photographer makes his daily 
round of the trenches, chased from point 
to point by the harassing fire of the 
anti-aircraft guns, always on the look- 
out for new works of which early photo- 
graphs must be taken, and at the same 
time keeping his weather eye open for 
a Hun machine which will attack him 
unawares, if given the opportunity. 

On his return to the aerodrome there 
is generally no glorious combat reports 
to fill in, but possibly a damaged plane 
to be hastily repaired before the next 
flight. 


IHE camera only reports what it actu- 

ally sees. It records automatically, 
and soullessly,—but with a minuteness 
of detail which is unattainable by any 
observer, however astute. The pilot must 
fly his machine over the actual spot to 
be photographed. He can take no side 
view of it and render his report. He 
must take a vertical photograph of the 
trench or battery position in question. 
The Huns’ dislike to have these objects 
photographed is proportionate to the 


desire of our Intelligence Corps for a 
photograph of them. Therefore he ar- 
ranges his anti-aircraft guns accordingly, 
and gives the photographic intruder a 
warm reception. 


THs work of photographing the lines 
goes on daily, so that we do not rely 
on a map a week old; but, from day to 
day, correct our maps from _ prints 
from the photographic laboratory. 

For the purpose of map making, we 
endeavor to obtain photographs of the 
enemy country which overlap one an- 
other, and so can be joined together to 
make what is technically known as a 
mosaic of the enemy’s country. This 
mosaic is composed of numerous photo- 
graphs, taken at the same altitude—and, 
therefore, at the same scale—pieced to- 
gether very carefully, to form a com- 
plete map. To obtain these overlapping 
photographs, it is necessary to fly per- 
fectly straight, and to maintain the same 
altitude while making the exposures at 
stated intervals of time,—intervals which 
have been computed by the observer be- 
fore the machine goes into the air. 

It is on such flights that the photo- 
graphic machine suffers most from 
Archie’s fire. The observer must fly on 
continually; he is unable to dodge the 
continual stream of shells. 

Yet there is one way to deal with 
Archie when he becomes too trouble- 
some. This consists in diving down on 
him from above, and firing at him with 
your machine gun. The enemy quickly 
leave their gun and rush to the dug- 
outs; before they can find your. range 
again you may be able to finish your 
photographic task, and start home. 

Even now, to the uninitiated, the 
glossy and finished prints taken from 
the aerial negatives would appear thor- 
oughly unintelligible. But frequent study 
and application enable one to wring out 
from the minutest details in the prints 
the truth which the Hun would conceal. 
He tries to do this by camouflaging all 
his emplacements, or by building dum- 
my emplacements; but he must be very 
skillful indeed, to deceive the camera. 
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Exquisite Hand -Woven Suitings. 


Biltmore Hand-Woven Homespuns are sometimes thought to be loose, shaggy sport materials. 

They are anything but that. 
Biltmore Homespuns are the finest suitings on the market today and are the refinement of hand- 
weaving. We have always clung to the name Biltmore Homespun, however, because no other 
name represents the honest, old-fashioned method of hand-weaving which is one of the foun- 
dations of quality in our fabric. They are closely woven and in two weights—called single 
and double weaves. 
There are over ninety page All are hand-dyed with vegetable and alizarine dyes— 
no aniline being used—and are strictly hand-woven. 
We buy our wool here in the mountains just as it is sheared from healthy, full-grown 
sheep. We use no lamb’s wool, because cloth made from lamb’s wool shrinks indefinitel y. 
We use absolutely nothing but new sheep’s wool in making Biltmore Homespuns. 
The wool is thoroughly washed in boiling Ivory Soap suds, and dyed by hand in the 
— wae "raw state, with the very finest guaranteed alizarine and vegetable dyes. It is then carded, 
spun and hand-woven on looms of our own make. After that it isthorougity dry-cleaned in hot gasoline. We then scour and “full’’ it for two hours in the old-fashioned 
way in hot Ivory Soap suds, rinse, and dry it on tenter hooks in the sun. Thus, in addition to all the shrinking and cleansing, we produce a cloth almost as well 
sterilized as a surgical dressing. There is no method known to science whereby a more substantial, more beautiful or more fadeless cloth can be made. 

Biltmore Homespuns ate not experiments ; they have been on the market for years. Were originated by Mrs. George W. Vanderbilt on the famous Biltmore Estate, 
where they were manufactured until i917. The Biltmore Industries were purchased entire by Grove Park Inn, Inc., in that year and arc operated by the same workers, 
and every piece of homespun is absolutely guaranteed. 

It is guaranteed to keep its shape equal to any woolen cloth made. 

Some of our most successful weaves arc the blucs and browns. 

We have made the French Army Sky Blue for a number of ycars, and it is perfect in color. Some of the wealthiest and most discriminating ladies in the United 
States have suits of this Sky Blue (Number 49). 

Oor Brilliant Bluc (lighter than navy), flecked with little fibres of white, is not equaled outside of Biltmore Homespun. 

American Beauty shade is perfect in its richness of rose tint, and, like every color of Biltmore Homespun, is absolutely fast. 

The browns are all that could be desired for softness of tone, yct full of strength of character. Number 117 is a most wonderful mixture of dark and golden browns, 
finely carded, but showing the little fibres of color in a way that cannot be produced by machine methods. 

A most unusual shade, and so popular that we seldom are able to mect the demand, is our Black Sheep’s Homespun, being a weave of undyed black sheep’s wool 
with about one-third white wool, producing a soft, rich chocolate brown. We have but a limited amount of this weave because of the scarcity of the wool. 

‘‘Autuma ’’ Mixtures no doubt are the most beautiful of all. These arc made by mixing as many as cight or nine colors of wool, blending as nearly as possible the 
shades of the {caves of trees in Autumn. Number 5, for instance, one of our oldest weaves, having been on the market nearly fifteen years, is a mixture of Brilliant 
Fast Forest Green, Madder Red, Walnut Root Brown, Golden Yellow, Hickory Bark Yellow, Pale Alizarine Bluc, White, and a small trace of Sky Purple. The finished 
cloth is as nearly the color of our mountains in October as could be imagined. 

e Black is made from Extract of Logwood and comes in three weights. 

¢ make beautiful weaves of black and white in ‘‘ Pepper and Salt’’ double weave white warp, double weave black warp, and so on. 
Oxford Grey (almost black flecked with white) and feel Grey with black knots are made especially heavy and are for coats. 


Se wy. 





We are glad to send samples, but request that they be returned when not necded, as we send them large enough to give an idea of thecloth, and to do so they cost 
us about ten cents each. 

The price of single weaves, single width (28 inches to 30 inches), is $4.00 per yard, and it takes about seven yards to a lady’s suit. This is a slight advance over 
our old prices, duc to the great increase in the price of wool, dyes and labor. Double weave, same price. 

Coat weights, heavy, $5.00 per yard. Six yards for a coat of average length. 

We have a stock of our best weaves, but not an unlimited one, as the government is requiring all the wool produced at present, and probably will continue to do so 


for some time. Orders for Holidays should be sent in carly. 


sia it Biltmore Industries, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N.C. 
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Provided It’s 
F1ickey- Frreeman 
Quality 


ZJHETHER it be a suit 


Nor an Ulster, a Tuxedo 





ey or full dress, this is true 
of all Hickey-Freeman-Clothes 
for Men—the collar clings as 
close as a creditor—the lapels 
lie as easily as a woman about 
her age—the pockets are as 
mathematically accurate as those 
on a pool table, but easier to get 
into!—the fronts are soft, smooth 
and unwrinkled—there is ease 
in the shoulders and give in the 
blades—the armholes fit as clean 
as a jack knife—the sleeves hang 
out from the shoulders as if it 
was their regular hangout—there 
is hand-tailoring in the inner 
construction and the style which 
hand-tailoring ensures—and the 
lines are as sprightly asV anity Fair's! 





The only come-back in 

Hickey-Freeman- Quality 

(lothes 1s that men come 
back for more 





Hickey -Freeman Go. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 200 FIFTH AVENUE 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Soldier of the Legion 


(Continued from page 23) 


in those of Gret Harte’s. This found 
expression in the reason Thorin gave 
for joining the Legion,—“I got to think- 
ing it over, and I saw it was my fight”; 
and again in a letter he wrote before 
one of those attacks which gave the 
Legion its fourragére-—“I am going into 
battle to-morrow to do what I can to 
keep the Boches away from you and 
little Kate. If I come out, I'll write to 
you. If I don’t, so long, God bless 
you.” You may take it for granted 
that events do not make men, but only 
grind them down till the original ele- 
ments become visible. 


(THORIN was among the early volun- 
teers in the Legion and was noted as 
a tremendous fighter and heavy drinker, 
for disregard of his personal appearance 
and for a wild uncontrollable humor 
which no circumstances could quell. He 
was one of those men whose demeanor 
is the same in whatever company they 
find themselves, whether of princes or 
paupers,—a spontaneous person. He 
was twice gassed and several times 
wounded, and during his furloughs at 
Paris he came under the motherly atten- 
tion of Mrs. Weeks, who had lost a son 
in the Legion and who for three years 
made her Paris home into a shelter for 
the American volunteers and soldiers. 
It was through her that I came to know 
Thorin. 

In the autumn of 1914 and after a 
good many months in a hospital in 
France, Thorin was sent back to Amer- 
ica to die of consumption brought on 
by the gassing,—naturally without a 
cent in his pocket. 

Legionnaires, of course, receive no 
pensions. Certain friends of the Legion 
became interested in him and he was 
sent first to Phoenix and then to Pres- 
cott, Ariz., in both of which places his 
spirit evoked a recognition. The Sisters 
of Mercy at Prescott took good care of 
him, and other friends appeared at his 
bedside,—the Minister of the Congre- 
gational Church, the bank president, 
whose letter is quoted below. Thus he 
died, as it were, with the angels bending 
over him. The appearance of this little 
group of good people is a touching proof 
of the spirit now reigning everywhere 
in our,country 

I must add that when I first met him, 
on his arrival in America, the external 
roughness had left Thorin. He was no- 
ticeably and surprisingly clean, neat, 
modest, not exactly apologetic, but with 
that shyness which is often seen in great 
fighters. He must have been funda- 
mentally a selfless person and during 
the last months of his life, as the outer 
world receded and became dim, the two 
strongest features of his character, cour- 
age and gratitude, were the only ones 
that survived. So this roughest of all 
men appears on his death-bed as a typi- 
cal hero. 


EXTRACT a few lines from his let- 
I ters in the hospital (for he was a 
great correspondent), and I give the 
whole of the last .one: 


Prescott, Arizona, July 21, 1918. 

I forgot to thank you for the news- 
paper you sent along. Good news. I 
think the Kaiser has had his day. Oh, 
believe me, the Fritzies are very tired 
and would like to see the war finish 
right now. No, give them no rest, drive 
them back. Let them have a taste of 
Belgium and France. I guess you heard 


of the two Irishmen fighting? Well, 
before they started they came to an 
understanding that when one was down 
and said he had enough, they should let 
one another up. An old gent was going 
to see that everything went shipshape. 
Well, the scrap started, and after a 
while one was down, hollering “enough.” 
The more he screamed enough the more 
the other hammered on him. The old 
gent thought it was time to interfere, 
so he said to the best man on top, “Why 
don’t you let him up? He has said 
enough.” Paddy winked his eye and 
answered, “That’s alright, Pal, but this 
fellow is such a liar that you can’t be- 
lieve him.” So it is with the Boches, 
you can’t believe anything they say, 
So just do like Paddy, hammer on. 


August 24, 1918. 

Well, I am still among the living, but 
that’s about all. Everybody thought I 
was a goner all last week. I wasn’t 
on the earth at all. I had all kinds of 
funny imaginations; but sometimes the 
pain brought me back. I am awfully 
weak but I don’t intend to give in. I 
will fight as long as I can move a finger. 
I had a pretty good night and that 
makes me feel better this morning. 

Mr. Cocks and his wife was in to 
see me the other day. I was ashamed. 
I guess they thought I was looking dirty 
because I haven’t had a shave for over 
three weeks. I got a razor but I can’t 
use him, too shaky, never mind, _ that's 
the least of my troubles. 

Well, things seem to go ia. Pl Hun 
is on the run, and I hope the Allies will 
keep him on the move. It does me 
good to hear he is getting it on the neck, 
we were the goat long enough. They 
used to call U. S. soldiers feather-bed 
soldiers, but I would like to see the one 
that calls them that now. They have 
certainly proved themselves, good luck 
to them. * * 


September 6, 1918. 

I am sick unto death, but I can’t part 
from this life before I give you my last 
greetings. 

Well I guess I will soon be over the 
top for the last time, my only regret 
being not being able to see you folks 
before I charge. Mr. Hazeltine is going 
to see to my funeral. He is a good 
fellow. Well, folks, you that have been 
taking my parents’ part for nearly a 
year, I salute you and thank you, and 
my last dying breath shall be a blessing 
for you all. 

Good bye. Yours thankfully, 

Birt THorIN. 


The following is from Mr. Hazeltine: 


September 16, 1918. 

“We were over to see Thorin yester- 
day. His gratitude to you is very touch- 
ing. He has been regretting the fact 
that he did not die on the battlefield so 
that he might have had some of the 
glory due his sacrifice, and Mrs. Hazel- 
tine had the happy thought to ask the 
Commandant of the Post nearby if 
Thorin might not have a military funer- 
al. Arrangements have therefore been 
made for a squad of regular soldiers to 
act as escort and the body will be con- 
veyed to its final resting-place on 4 
caisson and the coffin draped with the 
Colors in true military style. The Col- 
onel called on him and promised him 
these honors and the tears streamed 
cown his face from very joy.” 
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Mis NeuxeBrings 
equity lo Your Skin 


The unwonted commingling of war-time, social 
and home activities—makes so necessary the 
regular use of toilet purities, if the texture and 
bloom of the face is to be preserved. 


. tta . 7 oa 
So ““San-Tox for Purity”? means San-Tox jor 
American women-folk. 

Try San-Tox Enchantment Complexion Cream, 
which smooths tense lines away; 

—San-Tox Enchantment Complexion Powder, 
which softens and improves and lends the skin a 
bloom; 

—San-Tox Enchantment Almond Cream, that 
tonic protection from the bite of fall and winter 
winds. 

In such high standards of preparational purity 
the San-Tox druggists believe. Is it strange that 
you should have confidence in such types of 
druggists, who stand for what is best in drug-store 
service and purity preparations ? 





There is a wide, wide range of San-Tox Toilet 
and Health preparations, fitted for practically 
every home emergency. Ask to see San-Tox 
household sundries, too. OnlySan-T ox druggists 
—who are specially appointed—sell San-Tox 
preparations. 

SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
De Pree Chicago 
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‘CLOTHING 
Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTi STREET 
NEW YORK 
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CHRISTMAS IQ18 


N this EsrastisHMeNT may be 
found Criotuine and Articles of 


Apparel and Personal Equipment 


for Officers in the Service of the Unirep 
SraTEs as well as for Civilians, Men and 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Latest German Best-Seller 


What May Be Expected of Hun Literature 


By JAMES L. FORD 


T would seem that Germany’s novel- 
ists have not been idle since the war 
began. The Berlin and Munich 

book-counters are now covered with 
literature that reflects, far more truth- 
fully than any utterance of Kaiser or 
Chancellor, the real spirit of the Ger- 
man people. 

From advance sheets received here, 
Vanity Fair is able to present to its 
readers a resumé of a new German novel 
of sentiment and patriotism of the sort 
that appeals so strongly to the Teu- 
tonic temperament. It is aptly called 
“Sweetness and Light.” It deals entirely 
with German life, in the Rhineland cas- 
tle of the Von Hindendorffs; one of 
those stately piles that make the Rhine 
look as if it had been set by Belasco. 

Graf von Hindendorff has been, in 
his day, a distinguished member of the 
diplomatic service of the Imperial Ger- 
man government. High on the oaken 
panels of the great hall hang the dis- 
guises that he wore in foreign lands, 
while acting in this capacity for God 
and the Emperor. He has visited many 
strange countries in his time and be- 
come familiar with many strange cus- 
toms, including the use of the fork as a 
table implement. 


OTH of the Graf’s stalwart sons are 

in the service of the Fatherland— 
the elder, Hans, on a submarine; the 
younger, Fritz, in the First Regiment of 
Prussian Lancers. The declaration of 
war, in 1914, calls them both to the col- 
ors, and the Grafin, placing the lance 
in the hands of her younger and best- 
loved son, bids him bring it home, either 
not at all or with an English soldier im- 
paled on its point. To Hans she says:— 
“Here is a revolver. There will soon be 


| hospital ships afloat, and life boats 


laden with wounded men and Red Cross 
nurses! Remember to uphold, in fitting 
manner, the traditions of your race!” 

As the years roll on, the dull routine 
of life in the great Rhenish castle is 
brightened by frequent tidings of the 
glorious deeds of the two sons. Hans 
has helped to torpedo two shiploads of 
wounded men and Red Cross nurses, 
several fishing smacks, and three pas- 
senger steamships. His revolver has 
done yeoman service. Fritz has shown 
his valor on the Western front in 
France, in many a convent and hospital, 
besides shooting more hostages and 
maiming more women and children than 
any other officer in his division. In 
fact, it is the belief of his superiors that 
the Kaiser has singled him out for spe- 
cial honor and reward. Every morning 
and evening the Griafin prays to Heaven 
that her sons may be spared to her. 

A love story, as tender and sweet as 
the flesh of a pig’s knuckle—cooked in 
the proper German style—runs through 
the pages of the book. Fritz, while still 
at the front, has been betrothed by his 
parents to Charlotte Schmidt, a friend 
of his youth, whose father has the con- 
tract for all the Iron Crosses given by 
the Kaiser—an industry that gives em- 
ployment to two thousand hands. 


AS the fourth year of the war draws 
to a close, family life at the castle 
assumes a more sombre and depressing 
hue. The peasants and domestic serv- 
ants have all availed themselves of their 
Heaven-sent privilege to go out and get 
killed in the interest of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty, and the Graf and the Grafin 
must. gather with their own hands the 
acorns for their coffee, and procure from 
a nearby mill the sawdust from which 
the morning dish of cereal must be pre- 
pared. The news from the battle-front, 
which reaches them by way of Berlin, 
becomes more and more disquieting, 


and there are fewer French and English 
prisoners to be beaten and starved. 

“T see,” says the Graf, one day, look- 
ing up from his newspaper with an 
ominous frown, “that the Americans are 
fleeing in disorder. That looks very bad 
to me.” 

“Tt is indeed worse than the news 
that we had yesterday,” replies the af- 
fianced Charlotte, who is cutting bread 
and butter in the patriotic but vain 
hope that a batch of starving prisoners 
will come along to whom she can show 
it and then eat it herself. “Yesterday 
we read in the Berlin despatches that 
there are no Americans in France, that 
the transports had all been sunk on the 
way over by our glorious U-boats. I 
have been feeling very uneasy since we 
heard that piece of bad news.” 

“It is quite true that there are no 
Americans in France,” says the Graf; 
“nevertheless, their contemptible little 
army is in full retreat. It is here in 
the paper, on the authority of the gov- 
ernment. What is worse, Foch has been 
defeated again. God alone knows what 
may happen next. Foch is retreat- 
ing in still greater disorder! More 
Americans than ever have not arrived 
already! Can nothing be done to head 
off the enemy’s retreat and prevent three 
millions more of Americans from not 
arriving ?” 

“You are keeping back something 
from me,—or else the government is 
deliberately deceiving the people!” cries 
his wife, pale with apprehension. “I 
beg of you to let me know the worst 
without delay.” 

The Griafin proceeds to tear open a 
letter which has just been handed to her. 

“Tt is from Hans,” she exclaims, joy- 
fully. “His submarine was sunk by a 
ship that blasphemously defied God by 
refusing to be torpedoed, and he is now 
a prisoner in England. He is eating 
regularly for the first time in four years, 
and is, oh, so happy!” 


AY this moment a telegram is handed 
to the Grifin. “Gott im Himmel!” 
she cries, as she reads it; “my prayers 
have been enswered!” 

“That is lese majesté,’ says her hus- 
band, scowling darkly. “You should 
say ‘Gott im Potsdam.’ ” 

“The telegram is from the foreign 
office,” says the Grafin. “The All High- 
est has been pleased to reward our son’s 
bravery and patriotism by placing him 
where no harm can come to him!” 

“Where is th:t?” demands the Graf. 

“Fritz is safe now where neither shot 
nor shell can reach him and where the 
noise of battle will never disturb his 
sleep!” she cries, with tears of joy in 
her eyes. “He is on the staff of the 
Crown Prince.” 

“Certainly he is in the safest place in 
the world! We should be grateful to 
our beloved Kaiser for his clemency,” 
says the Graf. “But surely I am not so 
old and useless that I cannot still serve 
the Fatherland—perhaps on the staff of 
that glorious son of Mars, Prince Eitel? 
I am a good judge of furniture, wines, 
and fabrics. Many works of art and 
several cellars have undoubtedly been 
overlooked during our march through 
France and Belgium. Is there no men- 
tion of my name in that despatch?” 

“Yes, here it is!” cries the Grafin, ex- 
citedly. “His Majesty has been pleased 
to appoint you to place of high honor 
where you will have nothing at all to 
do—the ideal office! He has made you 
his Colonial Minister.” 

Then the worthy German couple 
shed tears of joy, while Charlotte, 
like a well-conducted mddchen, goes on 
cutting her imitation bread and sub- 
stitute butter. 
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fishting, heroes 


HEN in Revolutionary times this country first began its struggle for 
freedom, our Colonial ancestors carried tiny silhouettes of the men 
who fought for their liberty: women in the days of ‘61 proudly displayed 
quaint Daguerreotypes of their uniformed champions; to-day there is 
scarcely a woman with a relative in the service who does not cherish a 
photograph of her soldier or sailor boy. 


The Marathon Victory Locket 


provides an attractive encasement for the photograph of your loved one in 
the Nation's service. And for relatives of the brave boys who have given 


their all, the Mourning Locket has proven a welcome article. 


Both Victory Lockets and Mourning Lockets are made in a wide variety of 
pleasing designs, all moderately priced. 


Ask to see them at your jeweler’s—and be sure to look for the name 
Marathon—a mark of merit in jewelry of every description. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Germans of Yesterday and Today 


(Continued from page 25) 


We shall learn in time that confound- 
ing one’s enemy does not really mean 
confounding him with somebody else; 
and people aw not likely to identify per- 
manently the second part of “Faust” 
with the conversation of Admiral von 
Tirpitz, or to mistake a symphony for 
a submarine. 

One may remain reasonably calm 
about the future of what is of perma- 
nent value in the books of any language, 
and the Kaiser and the Crown Prince 
and the Pan-Germans and the German 
mob will not in the long run be per- 
mitted to possess the whole of German 
literature. In fact, should the next 
generation of Germans, reverting a little 
further along their path of Kultur, all 
be born with tails, the fate of the 
world’s poetry and art will not be 
altered. 

And meanwhile, as to one side of 
the thing, one may be almost cheerful. 
No one can say, as he looks back on 
that somewhat monotonous stream of 
Teutonized American teachers flowing 
back from Germany during so many 
years, whether it did more harm than 
good; but even before the war, it had 
been suspected in our universities, that 
the annotating type of man might pos- 
sibly be breeding too fast. I suppose 
the majority of American students of 
language, no matter in what state they 
started out for Germany, returned from 
Germany as annotators; and as soon 
as it wcs known that they had acquired 
the habit of annotation, along with a 
degree from Heidelberg or Gottingen, 
they were placed in charge of the edu- 
cation of the young. It was the era of 
the superstition of “original research,” 
when the average college president actu- 
ally preferred as a teacher any sort of 
person who could gather information 
into little heaps to any man who could 
distribute it. So they threw into con- 
tact with the mind of youth great num- 
bers of German-patented automata, 
trained only to function copiously in 
foot-notes—creatures who ought never 
to have been allowed outside their na- 
tive bibliographies. It was the day of 
German “thoroughness,” when the vic- 
tims of it never gave an _ instant’s 
thought to what the thoroughness was 
for, and any person who could read a 
paper to a small group of other per- 
sons, who, though specially trained to 
endure, would not for a moment have 
stood it, had they not all been going 
to read papers back, was welcomed to 
the college chairs from which people 
of more ample lives were excluded. 


German-bred 
but he 


T may be that the 
annotator was harmless, 


The Draft 


seemed not to have approached a classic 
from the outside world. He seemed, 
rather, to have hatched in it, like a worm 
in an apple, and to be unable to emerge. 
It is possible that he had a good deal 
to do with the making of our univer- 
sity humanities so inhumane. At all 
events, even before the war broke out, 
a great many people were thinking that 
while perhaps he himself had made no 
mistake in passing his youth in Ger- 
many, it was rather a serious blunder 
to permit him to come back. No doubt 
many of them, being pardsitic by nature, 
might have turned out badly anyhow, 
even if they had remained at home— 
perhaps have added to the honors of 
Shakespeare scholarship,—for there is 
always some Shakespeare trouble for a 
marginal mind to add to—but they cer- 
tainly seemed the worse for having been 
dried in Germany. 


UT the more one detects the German 

things of our own time, the less 
one likes to see them identified with the 
decent things of any time. To say the 
Germans, old and new, are all alike, is 
to pay the new ones too high a compli- 
ment. To mix up Goethe with the 
Boche intéllectuals of our day is objec- 
tionable, not because it hurts Goethe, 
but because it flatters the intellectuals. 
It must have pleased the Gernian ruling 
class to have read in Le Bon that the 
Germans of today and the Germans of 
their best periods are all of a piece. The 
Kaiser loves to think he is like Fred- 
erick the Great, and everywhere in the 
Allied press obliging journalists and men 
of letters have echoed his opinion; only 
they turn it around and say Frederick 
the Great was like him. 

While we are trying to remove that 
monstrosity, the German Imperial Gov- 
ernment, thousands of pens are busily 
engaged in trying to prove it a legiti- 
mate inheritance and that the modern 
Germans are what they are, because 
they had to be. One would suppose 
they might see that to provide the Ger- 
mans with an unbroken succession of 
barbarous ancestors, was to provide 
them with too good an excuse. It is a 
brand-new order of barbarity that the 
Germans of our time have brought into 
the world, and any man will have more 
heart in the war if he remembers that 
they alone are to blame for it. Old 
books or musical compositions really 
cannot be made to bear any portion of 
the burden of the guilt. From the 
writings of a good many literary people, 
it would seem that, if they had their 
way, we should be carrying on the 
present war against the Germans of some 
previous century. 


and Those in it 


(Continued from page 36) 


rectional institution ?’ you will be forced, 
under oath, to answer ‘Yes’ on all 
counts.” 

Another instance,—and I won’t bore 
you with any more. “I am a medical 
student and, as such, should undoubted- 
ly be placed in Class V. Living as I do 
in the small village of Wheelerville, IIl., 
four hundred miles from Chicago, I have 
had to follow my study of surgery by 
the correspondence method. I have 
ro dependents; my parents, my wife 
and my two children all having died fol- 
lowing operations. Yours, for the 
Fourth Liberty Loan, etc., etc. 

“W. C. L—wn.” 

It was a splendid letter. There was 
such a fine, earnest spirit about it. But 
my cousin gave it an odd twist. 

“You are mistaken about Class V,” he 
answered. “You mean Class I. Sur- 
geons like yourself are very much needed 
at the front,—the German front. You 


may be sure that unlimited opportuni- 
ties will be afforded you to operate very 
freely, and that your medical education 
will not suffer.” 

I'll bet a doughnut that boy was 
proud when he read Egbert’s letter. 


AND so it goes, day after day,—with 
the questions pouring in and the 
answers pouring out, in a clear limpid 
stream. And .even you, Reader, may 
have your perplexities in regard to your 
classification. If you have, why not 
write them out and send them in? 
Heavens! perhaps you have done so 
already—perhaps you are actually that 
medical student and are even now read- 
ing about yourself in Vanity Fair! But, 
no! Wheelerville is a long way off— 
and that poor medical student, poor 
wretch, probably still thinks of Vanity 
Fair as something written by a person 
named Thackeray! 
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have you had to forego a smoke because you lacked 
just one of the makings? Don’t depend on your 
memory! Depend on the “Makings.” 


The “Makings” is a light, tidy, compact case which holds 
tobacco, papers and matches together. Keeps them 
waterproof, dust-proof and accessible. No more digging 
in three pockets for one smoke. No more borrowing one 
of the smoke ingredients before you can light up. Just 
as easy to open and close as a sack of old “Bull.” Con- 
serves your tobacco, preserves your peace of mind. 


Give Him The “Makings” For Xmas 
PRICE $] 50 


Invented by an Army Officer who knows what the ‘‘Boys’’ need 


At Smoke Shops, Sporting Goods Stores, Hardware Stores, Furnish- 
ing Goods Stores, Department Stores, Camps and Post Exchanges 


If you can’t find the “Makings” send us $1.50 and your dealer’s name and 
we'll supply you. 


ADDRESS DEPT. 4 
THE SCOBAN CO., Inc., 505 Fifth Ave., NewYork City 


DEALERS :—The ‘‘Makings’’ sells at sight! Don*t be without this big trade puller and profit-maker. 


Ask your jobber or us. 
AMI 
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VANITY FAIR 


The New Plays 


(Continued from page 39) 


I MAY be hypercritical, but I certain- 
ly can’t understand what they all see 
in “Sleeping Partners,” the comedy from 
the French of Sacha Guitry. On the 
first night, I wouldn’t have given it a 
week to-live. But then, perhaps I wasn’t 
in exactly the right frame of mind for 
it. I had endeavored with a blind, 
childlike faith, to reach the theatre in 
the subway, and I became hopelessly 
involved in the shuttle system. I sim- 
ply couldn’t get out of the thing—for 
what seemed hours, I wandered hope- 
lessly about under the city, feeling like 
Jean Valjean. It seemed as if I would 
have to spend the remainder of my 
life underground, and there was one 
moment of frightful despondency when 
I nearly hurled myself under a passing 
train and ended it all. So when, spent 
and footsore, I eventually did reach the 
Bijou, I wasn’t in exactly a receptive 
frame of mind. 

“Sleeping Partners” is one of those 
farces which provides the author with 
an opportunity to do some fancy skat- 
ing on thin ice. But that’s not what I 
mean, I don’t object to skating on thin 
ice, in the least; what I do object to is 
sitting through thin farce. There are 
long stretches of time in “Sleeping Part- 
ners” when I yearned for a pack of 
cards, so that I could play Canfield to 
pass the evening away. I admit that 
H. B. Warner was delightful, and I 
liked Irene Bordoni, but I didn’t seem 
to care particularly much what hap- 
pened to them,—possibly because noth- 
ing whatever did happen, either to them 
or to anyone else, at any time during the 
performance. But, of course, that’s all 
a purely personal matter, and the farce 
is still running on—the advertisements 
say it’s doing nicely, too—so don’t let 
me prejudice you. 

“Nothing but Lies,” at the Longacre, 
was another great blow to me. I am 
one of those to whom Willie Collier 
means everything; if he just comes out 
on the stage and clears his throat I 
writhe with laughter. No matter what 
he’s in, I like it, as a rule. But Aaron 
Hoffman’s farce was too much, even for 
me. The comedy is of the subtle order 
in which the characters are named 
“George Washington Cross” and “Anna 
Nigh.” There is the most incredibly 
awful prologue (thank Heaven, I missed 
most of it, owing to the taxi-driver’s 
pause to exchange good wishes with a 
motorman) in which Ananias and 
George Washington sit in a green light 
and make jokes about Brooklyn. The 
last act, they tell me, is even worse than 
the prologue, but I saw it in a daze. 
Just before that fatal act, they raised 
subscriptions for the Liberty Loan, rais- 
ing so many thousands that I, whose 
mind cannot grasp any sum of money 
over $3.75, was slightly dizzy for hours 
afterward. To me, Mr. Collier’s Liberty 
Loan remarks were the best lines of the 
evening. 

He is supported by a large company, 
including Olive Wyndham, and two ex- 
Washington Square players, Florence 
Enright and Robert Strange,—I’m al- 
ways deeply interested in Mr. Strange, 
because my brother went to school with 
him, which is the closest I ever came 
to knowing an actor. 


¢¢PDERKINS” is the opus in which 

Henry Miller and Ruth Chatterton 
are starring jointly, at the Henry Miller 
Theatre. Its author, Douglas Murray, 
has conceived the novel idea of having 
his heroine masquerade as a parlor-maid 
in order to find out if the hero loves 
her for herself or for the fortune he 
will gain by marrying her. I often won- 
der what would ever happen to‘a plot 
like that if the hero behaved in a ra- 
tional manner and didn’t rush right into 
an affair with the maid. ‘Well, anyhow, 
there’s nothing like that in “Perkins.” 
It’s all strictly according to precedent. 


The only daring innovation was the 
property clock, which struck nine just 
as tea was being served. Tea is con- 
stantly being served throughout the 
comedy; it is the climax of every act. 

The piece has a charming single set- 
ting—so many plays have a thrifty way 


.of using but a single setting, these days 


—of a country cottage by a well-trained 
sea, which sea swishes only during the 
love scenes. Mr. Miller plays the réle 
of a virile young farmer from the Cana- 
dian backwoods, a part which he inter- 
prets by making himself up to look 
startlingly like Wilton Lackaye; and 
Ruth Chatterton, as the heroine, sings 
her lines very prettily. 

don’t know how you would feel 
about it, but I liked Haddon Chambers’ 
comedy, “The Saving Grace.” Of 
course, ten minutes after you leave the 
Empire Theatre you’ve forgotten just 
what it was all about,—but anyway 
you have the impression of having spent 
a pleasant, quiet evening with some 
charming people. Somehow I can’t help 
liking anything that has Laura Hope 
Crews in it; I am one of the six people 
who could even sit all the way through 
“Romance and Arabella.” Everyone in 
“The Saving Grace” is good—Cyril 
Maude and Cathleen Nesbitt particular- 
ly, of course, and Annie Hughes, as the 
maid, comes in for honorable mention. 


7O one else seems to have been much 
upset by “The Riddle: Woman,” at 
the Harris. In fact, the newspapers spoke 
very highly of it, for the most part. 
So I must again conclude that I’m all 
wrong, for I could hardly bear it. It is 
the work of Charlotte Wells and Dor- 
othy Donnelly, who “acknowledge in- 
debtedness.for their idea to a Danish 
play by C. Jacobi”—and a charming 
little idea they’re indebted to C. Jacobi 
for, too. It concerns a man who has 
ruined two women in the cast and who 
doesn’t mean right by a third. The 
scene is laid in Denmark, which ought 
to give everything a lofty-browed at- 
mosphere, but doesn’t. It didn’t even 
seem sordid, to me—it was just stuffy. 
Mme. Kalich is, of course, wonderful, 
but she has no real opportunity in the 
play. The only dramatic moment is 
that of the last act, when she chokes 
the villain, to get back “the letters.” 
And even that wasn’t so thrillingly dra- 
matic—I couldn’t help feeling that if 
the villain had really tried, he could 
have put up a much better fight. Crys- 
tal Herne has a monotonous part, and 
Robert Edeson stands out with obtru- 
sive health against the neurotic back- 
ground. The cast contains two of the 
most virulent young lovers ever beheld 
—they bubbled, and chased each other 
around tables, and were so exuberant 
that I prayed—in vain—for the scenery 
to fall on them, and quiet them down. 
I am still puzzling over the exact mean- 
ing of the title. The only riddle, to me, 
was why the ladies in the cast all fell 
for Mr. A. E. Anson. 

Way down South, in the Greenwich 
Village Theatre, something very pleasant 
is going on. Mr. and Mrs. Coburn are 
presenting “The Better ’Ole,” by Captain 
Bruce Bairnsfather and Captain Arthur 
Eliot, with an occasional burst of music 
by Percival Knight and Herman Darew- 
ski. It is a series of scenes showing in- 
cidents in the lives of Bairnsfather’s im- 
mortal Bill and Bert and Alf.\ It is by 
all odds the most amusing of the war 
plays—even the racket of its trench 
scene couldn’t spoil it for me. Mr. Co- 
burn, Colin Campbell and Charles Mc- 
Naughton are great as the three heroes. 
Mr. Coburn’s make-up, in particular, is 
marvelous, even to the grimy hands. 
Think of all the actors who would have 
played Bill with spotless hands and 
gleaming finger-nails! By all means, 
go to “The Better ’Ole’—even if you 
have to take the subway to get there. 
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roar of water against the port. Then 
he broke out, almost screaming— 

“Henry, brother Henry, keep them 
back! Don’t let them drag me down. 
I never willed it. I never wanted it. 
Their death is not at my door. It was 
necessity. Henry! Brother Henry! 
Tell them not to drag me down be- 
low the sea!” 

Like that he raved for perhaps an 


| hour and we tried to quiet him. Cousin 


| where. 


Willie had slipped away, I don’t know 
Cousin Ferdinand was in his 


| bunk with his back turned. 








“Do I slip to-night, at all,” he kept 
growling, “or do I not? Say, mister, do 
I get any slip at all?” 

But no one minded him. 

Then daylight came and Uncle fell 
asleep. His face looked drawn and gray 
and the cords stood out on his withered 
hand, which was clutched against his 
shirt. 

So he slept. It seemed so strange. 
There was no court physician, no bul- 
letins to reassure the world that he was 
sleeping quietly. 

Later in the morning I saw the ship’s 
doctor and the captain, all in uniform, 
with gold braid, walking on their in- 
spection round. 

“You had some trouble here last 
night,” I heard the captain say. 

“No, nothing,” the doctor answered, 
“only one of the steerage passengers de- 
lirious in the night.” 

Later in the morning the storm had 
gone down and the sea was calm as 
glass, and Uncle Henry and I got Uncle 
William up on deck. Mr. Peters, the 
steward that I spoke about before, got us 
a steamer chair from the first class—quite 
good except for one leg, that had been 
thrown away—and Uncle William sat in 
it with his face away from the sea. He 
seemed much shaken and looked gray 
and tired, but he talked quite quietly 
and rationally about our going to 
America, and how we must all work, 
because work is man’s lot. He himself, 
he says, will take up the presidency of 
Harvard University in New York, and 
Uncle Henry, who, of course, was our 
own Grand Admiral and is a sailor, will 
enter as Admiral of the navy of one 
of the states, probably, Uncle says, the 
navy of Missouri, or else that of Colo- 
rado. 

It was pleasant to hear Uncle William 
talk in this way, just as quietly and 
rationally as at Berlin, and with the 
same grasp of political matters. He 
only got excited once, and that was 


when he was telling Uncle Henry that” 


it was his particular wish that Uncle 
should go to the captain and offer to 
take over the navigation of the vessel. 
Uncle Henry is a splendid sailor, and in 
all our cruises in the Baltic he used’ to 
work out all the navigation of the ves- 
sel, except, of course, the arithmetic— 
which was beneath him. 

Uncle Henry laughed (he is always 
so good-natured) and said that he had 
had enough of being Admiral to last 
him all his: life. _But when Uncle Wil- 
liam insisted, he said he would see what 
he could do. 


Friday. 
Att yesterday and to-day the sea was 
quite calm, and we could sit on 
deck. I was glad because, in the cabin 
where I am, there are three other 
women and, it is below the water-line, 
and is very close and horrid. So when 
it is rough, I can only sit in the alley- 
way with my knitting. There the light 
is very dim and the air bad. But I do 
not complain. It is woman’s lot. Uncle 
William and Cousin Willie have both 
told me this,—that it is woman’s lot to 
bear and to suffer; and they said it 
with such complete resignation that I 

feel I ought to imitate their attitude. 
Cousin Ferdinand, too, is very brave 
about the discomfort and the dirt of 


‘from down here in the steerage. 


being on board the ship. He doesn’t 
seem to mind the dirt at all, and his 
new friends (Mr. Sheehan and Mr, 
Mosenhammer) seem to bear it so well, 
too. Uncle Henry goes and washes his 
hands and: face at one of the ship’s 
pumps before every meal, with a great 
noise and splashing, but Cousin Ferdi- 
nand says “For me the pump, ne.” He 
says that nothing like that matters now, 


‘and that his only regret is that he did 


not fall at the head of his troops, as he 
would have done if he had not been 
detained by business. 

I caught sight of Cousin Karl, of 
Austria! So it seems he is on the ship 
after all. He was up on the promenade 
deck where the first class passengers are, 
and of which you can just see one end 
Cousin 
Karl had on a waiter’s suit and was 
bringing something to drink to two 
men who were in steamer chairs on the 
deck. I don’t know whether he saw 
me or not, but if he did he didn’t give 
any sign of recognizing me. One of the 
men gave Cousin Karl a piece of money 
and I was sure it was he, from the 
peculiar, cringing way in which he 
bowed. It was just the manner that he 
used to have at Vienna with his cousin, 
Franz Ferdinand, and.with dear old 
Uncle Franz Joseph. 

We always thought, we girls I mean, 
that it was Cousin Karl who had Cousin 
Franz Ferdinand blown up at Serajevo. 
I remember once we dared Cousin Zita, 
Karl’s wife, to ask Uncle William if it 
really was Karl. But Uncle, William 
spoke very gravely, and said that it was 
not a thing for us to discuss, and that 
if Karl did it, it was an “act of State,” 
and no doubt very painful to Cousin 
Karl to have to do. 

Zita asked Uncle if Karl poisoned dear 
old Uncle Franz Joseph, because some 
of Karl’s best and most intimate friends 
said that he did. But Uncle said very 
positively: No, that dear old Uncle 
Franz Joseph had not needed any poi- 
son, but had died, very naturally, under 
the hands of Uncle William’s own physi- 
cian, who was feeling his wind-pipe at 
the time. 

Of course, all these things seem very 
far away now. But seeing Cousin Karl 
on the upper deck, reminded me of all 
the harmless gossip and tattle that used 
to go on among us girls in the old days. 


Friday Afternoon. 

SAW Cousin Willie on the deck this 

afternoon. I had not seen him all 
day yesterday as he seems to keep out 
of sight. His eyes looked bloodshot and 
I was sure that he had been drinking. 

I asked him where he had been in the 
storm while Uncle William was ill. He 
gave a queer sort of leering chuckle and 
said “Over there,’ and pointed back- 
wards with his thumb towards the first 
class part of the ship. Then he said, 
“Come here a minute,” and he led me 
around a corner to where no one could 
see, and showed me a gold brooch and 
two diamond rings. He told me not 
to tell the others, and then he tried to 
squeeze my.hand and to pull me towards 
him, in such a horrid way, but I broke 
away and went back. Since then I 
have been trying to think how he could 
have got the brooch and the rings. But 
I cannot think. 


S. S. America. Saturday. 

TO-DAY, when I went up on deck, 

the first thing I saw was Uncle 
Henry. I hardly recognized him. He 
had on an old blue sailor’s* jersey, and 
was cleaning up a brass rail with a rag. 
I asked him why he was dressed like 
that and Uncle Henry laughed and said 
he had become an admiral. I couldn't 
think what he meant, as I never guess 
things with a double meaning, so he ex- 
plained that he has got work as a sailor 
for the voyage (Continued on page 88) 
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across. I thought he looked very nice 
in his sailor’s jersey, much nicer than in 
the coat with gold facings, when he was 
our High Admiral. He reminded me 
very much of those big fair-haired Nor- 
wegian sailors that we used to see when 
we went on the Meteor to Flekkefyord 
and Gildeskaale. I am sure that he will 
be of great service to this English cap- 
tain, in helping to work the ship across. 

When Cousin Ferdinand came up on 
deck with his two friends, Mr. Mosen- 
hammer and Mr. Sheehan, he was very 
much interested in Uncle Henry’s hav- 
ing got work. He made an arrange- 
ment right away that he would borrow 
Uncle Henry’s wages, and that Mr. 
Sheehan would advance them, and he 
would then add it to our capital, and 
then he would take it and keep it. 
Uncle Henry is to get what is called, in 
the new money, one seventy-five a day, 
and to get it for four days, and Cousin 
Ferdinand says that comes to four dol- 
lars and a quarter. Cousin Ferdinand 
is very quick with figures. He says that 
he will have to take out a small commis- 
sion for managing the money for Uncle 
Henry, and that later on he will tell 
Uncle Henry how much will be left 
after taking it out. Uncle Henry said 
all right, and went on with his brass 
work. It is strange how these clothes 
seem to change him. He looks now just 
like a rough, common sailor. 


S. S. American. Tuesday. 

oo our voyage is to end. I am 

so glad. When we came on deck the 
steward told me that we were in sight 
of land. Mr. Peters told me the names 
of the places, but they’ were hard and 
difficult to remember, like Long Island 
and Sandy Hook; not a bit like our 
dear old simple German names. 

So we were all told to put our things 
together and get ready to land. I got, 
out of one of our boxes, an old frock 
coat for Uncle William. It is frayed at 


the ends of the sleeves and it shines a 
little, but I had stitched it here and 
there and it looked quite nice. He put 
it on with a pair of gray trousers that 
are quite good, and not very much 
bagged, and I had knitted for him a 
red necktie that he wears over his blue 
shirt with a collar, called a celluloid 
collar, that American gentlemen wear. 

The sea is so calm that Uncle doesn’t 
mind being on deck now, and he even 
came close to the bulwarks, which he 
wouldn’t do all the way across. He 
stood there in quite an attitude with his 
imperfect hand folded into his coat. He 
looked something, but not quite, as he 
used to look on the deck of the Meteor 
in the Baltic. 

Presently he said, “Henry, your arm!” 
and walked up and down with Uncle 
Henry. I could see that the other pas- 
sengers were quite impressed with the 
way ‘Uncle looked, and it pleased him. 
I heard some rough young sailors say- 
ing, “Catch on to the old Dutch, will 
you? Eh, what?” 

Uncle Henry is going ashore just as 
he is in his blue jersey. But Cousin 
Ferdinand has put on a bright red tie 
that Mr. Mosenhammer has loaned to 
him for three hours. 

Cousin Willie only came on deck at 
the very last minute, and he seemed 
anxious to slink behind the other pas- 
sengers and to keep out of sight. I 
think it must have something to do with 
the brooch that he showed me, and the 
rings. His eyes looked very red and 
bloodshot and his face more crooked 
and furtive than ever. I am sure that 
he had been drinking again. 

I have written the last lines of this 
diary sitting on the deck. We have just 
passed a huge statue that rises out of 
the water, the name of which they men- 
tioned but I can’t remember, as it was 
not anything I ever heard of before. 

Just think—in a little while we shall 
land in America! 


New York Opera Audiences 


(Continued from page 32) 


such a singer and his or her ability to 
stir vast throngs would suffice to keep 
him in nerve. But no. From the 
knowledge that a few tried claquers are 
on hand to bolster him with applause 
at the point where he craves it, he has 
the same feeling of assurance that a 
confirmed ocean traveller has from the 
presence in his cabin of a life preserver. 

Then there are further and more gen- 
eral uses for the claque.. To the leader 
of the claque, our renowned New York 
impresario may say: “Bring so many 
of your veteran troops, with trusted 
lieutenants, to-morrow night. I want 
a round of applause for the conductor, 
on his entrance; two recalls for the 
prima donna after her first solo, three 
curtain calls at the end of the first act, 
five at the end of the second,” and so 
on. 
Of course, not curtain calls but box 
office returns register popular success; 
but the former can powerfully help the 
latter on, by creating an atmosphere of 
success. 


Now, the public, by banding together, 
could, in its turn, by means of ap- 
plause and hisses, make effective its 
pleasure and displeasure. We should not 
listen helplessly to the vocal and instru- 
mental wooings of uninterned aliens, we 
should not put up, week after week, with 
the ministrations of a mastodonic con- 


tralto in a réle designed for a light and 
graceful soprano. We should, in short, 
have a public opinion in musical mat- 
ters—not an infallible public’ opinion, 
but at least a vigorous and wholesome 
opinion. 


| ee has been difficult to explain to dis- 
tinguished French and Italian visitors 
to our shores, some of the phenomena 
of our musical performances during the 
war. They do not understand. Em- 
ploying a quick practical intelligence, 
they go directly to the root of the mat- 
ter, in this wise: “We have heard that 
your country, musically speaking, is 
German,” or “That couldn’t be done in 
France or Italy; our audiences are too 
malins.” 

We flounder around in an explanation 
and then we stop short. The most 
courteous peoples in the world do not 
recognize any courtesy that takes the 
form either of ignorance or of indiffer- 
ence. 

So, why blame a foreign impresario 
for dealing with facts as a nation pre- 
sents them to his consciousness? The 
long and the short of it is that this war 
has awakened some of us Americans to 
the artistic,—yes, artistic—fact that the 
vital need to-day of our American 
opera houses and concert rooms is not 
a crowded attendance, but a critical and 
outspoken audience, 
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Cruiser. 


McCurdy, Babylon, L, I. 
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**Yamassee’’—29'6"x8'9"x14” Tunnel stern, V-bottom Express 
Built by Geo. Lawley & Son Corp. for Mr R. H. 
Powered with a 6-cylinder Van Blerck 
engine operating a 20”x30” Columbian Propeller. 
Another typical example of a really worth- 
while boat equipt with the ideal power plant—a Van Blerck. 
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Grapeshot and Shrapnel 


(Continued from page 27) 


disclose the circumstances that make the 
choice necessary. It seems singular that 
a man whose acquaintance was hitherto 
supposed to be so wide should be con- 
fined to this unfortunate alternative. 


A NEW ENGLAND authority on au- 
tumn leaves, declares that their col- 
or from year to year varies according 
to the temperament of the beholder, 
their brightness depending on the way 
he feels. We gather from his discus- 
sion that a dark and bilious person may 
miss them altogether, whereas a sandy- 
haired man with a gay inner life will 
often encounter them in the spring. 


There is a Russian born every minute.— 
Los Angeles Times. 

T is as if Nature were trying to keep 

up with the changes in the form of 
Russia’s home government. 


It is believed by suffrage advocates that 
now the President will systematically take 
up the work of laboring with the obdurate 
Senators.—Press. 

S the President is somewhat pressed 

just now on account of sundry for- 
eign matters, we suggest that the steady, 
systematic laboring with obdurate Sen- 
ators should be entrusted for the pres- 
ent to some division of the Department 
of Agriculture. Perhaps the Bureau of 
Animal Industry could take it on. 


By VERY large newspaper in Great 
Britain, France, Italy and _ the 
United States is, according to Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc, run by the hirelings of a 
class, and utterly given over to lying, 
and the truth is told only by small 
papers which hardly anybody reads. 
These small papers, he says, are almost 
always eccentric, but if you take them 
all together and let the eccentricity of 
one check off the eccentricity of another 
the truth, in all its shining purity, will 
finally emerge. Try as we will to read 


Winning 


all the journals great and small of these 
four countries for the purpose of veri- 
fying this conclusion, some of them still 
escape us, and we have about decided 
to fall back upon the usual plan of sub- 
scribing to a prosperous newspaper— 
and then totally disbelieving it. 


“Do you know that every time you use a 
sheet of paper unnecessarily you are de- 
priving the government of caustic soda, sul- 
phur, and potash—chemicals sorely needed 
in the manufacture of ‘T. N. T.,’ the most 
Geet explosive used in the war?”’— 

aper-saving Propaganda. 

T seems as if this appeal to the writ- 

ers of contemporary fiction and the 
contributors to the Congressional Record 
ought to have some effect, especially as 
the information is added that the Salva- 
tion Army and the junkmen stand ready 
to put to a proper use the paper thus 
carelessly destroyed. 


ROM the nature of the clothes sent 

from this neighborhood to the strick- 
en countries it would seem that the war 
victims were intending, on the return 
of peace, to go quite madly into private 
theatricals. 


ie is rather irritating, as you get out 
your last winter’s overcoat, to read 
those demands from the American pulpit 
that Germany shall repent in sackcloth 
and ashes—if the sackcloth is even half- 
way decent and has any wear at all 
left in it. 


THE man who says the trouble with 
Germany is the “breakdown of equi- 
librium characteristic of the great’ col- 
lective psychosis” is not really endeav- 
oring to conceal his opinion of the 
Boches. Owing to some accident in 
childhood he grew up a social psycholo- 
gist and hence a stranger to our common 
speech. He only means that the Ger- 
mans are crazy. 


the War 


(Continued from page 32) 


spite of the opposition of several old- 
line Republicans. 


HE chairman then looks at his watch 

and remarks that time seems to be 
flying and that a consideration of the 
business of the day might be in order. 
The watch gesture starts every one in 
the room looking at the time, and sev- 
eral indulge in pantomime to the Chair 
indicating that they really must run 
along now. As they tiptoe out, drag- 
ging their coats behind them, the secre- 
tary calls out that, as next Thursday is 
Thanksgiving, ‘there will be no meeting, 
and that for the next meeting he hopes 
to be able to get Room 190, because it 
is so much sunnier, but that he will let 
each member know by postal before- 
hand. There seems to be practically 
nothing that that secretary will not do 
to make the committee a success. 

The question of the exhibition of cap- 
tured German fireless cookers is then 
brought up again. Mrs. Wildring says 
that she is sure that she could get the 
superintendent of the Indoor Ice-Skat- 
ing Association to give them the use of 
the rink for the occasion. This meets 
opposition on the ground that by the 
time the exhibition is held, the rink will 
be full of ice. The discussion rages back 


and forth das to when the skating, season 
begins, and all during the course. of the 
argument, various members tiptoe out, 
one by one, after looking -at their 


‘watches. 


INALLY the matter 1s left to four 

disputants, two mere members, and 
the two officers of the committee., The 
woman who cleans out the offices pokes 
her head in the door and excuses herself 
in Finnish. The secretary makes a sig- 
nificant gesture of putting his documents 
back into“ his brief-case, and the chair- 
man appoints the two remaining. mem- 
bers‘a sub-committee to. look ‘into the 
rink matter. There is a suggestion that 
a motion to adjourn would be in order, 
and it proves to be the most popular 
suggestion of the afternoon. In fact, by 
the time it is carried, three of the four 
members are in the elevator and the 
secretary is putting on his coat and 
turning out the lights. 

And yet, in spite of procedures like 
this, exhibitions are held, money is 
raised, and all sorts of things are shipped 
overseas. Where, in all the history of 
our American magic-working, can this 
miracle be duplicated ? 

I do not ask this to get information, 
but simply to end the article effectively. 
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LOWNES 


Glove-making is a fine 
art. Fownes has prac- 
tised it for 141 years, and 
their gloves evidence it. 
Made for every Mil 
itary and Civilian need. 


Leather, fur, silk, fabric 
At the Principal Shops 











American art and 
skill have produced 
FPILOSETTE 
surpassing any 
fabric glove import- 
ed before the war 











The name 
is always 
in the glove 






























Cie GARB ofa GENTLEMAN 


TAILORED TO INDIVIDUAL MEASURE 
FOR SOUTHERN WEAR. 
Lightweight Golf Suits 


annel Sports Suits 
Gabardine Sports Jackets 
Flannel Trousers 
Tweed and Linen Knickers 


Light Weight Tweed Travel Coats 


FOR NORTHERN CLIMES: 


Sports and Touring Apparel 
from the heavier Foreign Fabrics: 
Tweeds, Homespuns, Cheviots, etc. 








PH. WEINBERG & SONS 


Tailors Shecializing 
in Short — 


No. 30 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
































Brer 
Rabbit 


A ‘“*BRAD”’ Sport Glove 


A heavy knitted lining 
encased in leather—it is 
a delight to the touch. 
With its adjustable 
strap at the wrist and 
band of sable coney at 
the top, it is the ideal 
glove for frosty weath- 
er outdoor sports. 

Brer Rabbit is made for 
both Men and Women. 


“BRAD” Sport 
Gloves are made 
from only the 
choicest parts of 
the finest leather 
obtainable 
—That’s ONE 
reason for their 
“Quality” repu- 
tation. 

R. E. Bradford 


4 Burr Street 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


Creator of ‘“‘-BRAD” Sport Gloves 





Pr: S. 


KAPTAIN KID and THE PIRATE are 
the finest Cape Motor Gloves we can 
possibly make. Kaptain Kid is made 
with soft cuffs that fold to fit your 
pocket. The Pirate is the same with the 
addition of a strap at the wrist. 












































Its patterns are distinctly different from the 
shop window variety and express a degree 
of exclusiveness and good taste seldom if ever 
before obtained in silk shirtings. 

Empire Wash Crepe is splendidly durable, 
affording true economy in the long run. It makes 
a useful and distinctive Christmas Gift. 

Sold only by the finest custom shirtmakers and 
haberdashery shops. Ask to see Empire Patterns, 

Send for illustrated descriptive booklet 


EMPIRE SILK COMPANY 


Makers of Empire Sul 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Costly Foods 


Cannot Compare with 


Quaker Oats in Value 





VANITY FAIR 


The Christmas Raid 


London, Dec. 18th, 1917 
By ALLEN TUCKER 


HE night is cold, 

[ _ The curving moon hangs low, 
She rocks her babe, 

And sings the song of Peace, 


Of Peace on earth; 
For it is Christmas tide. 


A whistle sounds, 

Another down the street, 

A cannon fires, 

Again, again, 

Faster, faster, 

Above a war-plane throbs, 
Louder, louder, 

Nearer, nearer. 

Sudden the house leaps back, 
A great noise splits the world, 
A blinding light, 

The affrighted house—shakes—stands. 
Then all is still, 

And very ‘dark. 

The babe lies dead; 


Killed even in the encircling mother’s arms. 


While up above, 

Between the glistening stars, 
The angels sing, 

Sing on in spite of war, 
Peace, peace on earth, 

To men of gentle will. 


Measure your food by 
Government adopts. 


_ 


calories, 


the energy unit which our 


The average man at average work needs 3,000 calories per day. 


A boy of ten needs 1,800 


The problem today is to meet those needs at not too high 


a cost. 


This is how Quaker Oats compares with some foods in cost 


per thousand calories: 





In Quaker Oats ........ 5 cents 
In Round Steak ....... 4 aid 
ier OF Lamb. ....... |. Seabes 
In Veal Cutlets ........ eed 
GREE HOO 2 vcvecend ee = 





‘Cost of 1,000 Calories 


{0 eer 53 cents 
In Canned Salmon ..... ilies 
In Canned Corn ....... ne 
intense Peas ....... 54 “ 
jy) ler: = = 








Thus meat foods cost from 8 to 10 times Quaker Oats for every calory unit. 
And nearly every food you use costs vastly more than oats. 


And Quaker Oats is vastly better-balanced. 
It comes close to the ideal foo 


Make it your main dish at breakfast. 


in protein, phosphorus, lime and iron. 


It is more complete. It is rich 


Mix it with your flour ined, The 


more you use the more you save, and the better folks are fed. 


uaker Oats 


Just the Rich, Flavory Flakes 


Use Quaker Oats because of its won- 
drous flavor. It is flaked from queen 
grains only—just the rich, plump oats, 


We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 
When this extra quality costs no extra 
price, it is due to yourself that you get it. 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and Scuth 








Quaker Oats Muffins 


% cup uncooked Super Oats, 1% cups flour, 
1 cup scalded milk, egg, 4 level teaspoons 
bal powder, ” Salhetintes melted butter, 
% eanees salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats. jet .— 
five minutes; add sugar, salt and melted but- 
ter; sift in fiour and baking powder; mix thor- 
oughly and add egg well beaten. Bake in 
buttered gem pans. 


Quaker Oats Pancakes 


2 cups Quaker a ee, 1% cups 
flour, 1 t salt, da dissolved 
in 2 ‘tablespoons hot "sehen i. conapeen baking 
powder (mix in the flour). 2% cups sour milk 
or or buttermilk, 2 eggs beaten lightly, 
spoon sugar, ‘1 or two tablespoons melted but- 
ter (according to the richress of the milk). 
Process: Soak Quaker Jats over night in 
milk. In the morning mix anc sift flour, soda, 
sugar and salf—add this to Quaker Oats mix- 
ture—add melted butter; add eggs beaten 
lightly—beat thoroughly and cook as griddle 
Chas: 








Quaker Oats Bread 


1% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
2 teaspoons salt 

% cup sugar 

2 cups boiling water 

1 cake yeast 

% cup lukewarm water 

5 cups flour 


Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and 
sugar. Pour over two cups of boiling 
water. Let stand until lukewarm. Then 
add yeast which has been dissolved in 
% cup lukewarm water, then add 5 cups 
of flour. 


Knead slightly, set in a warm place, let 
rise until light (about 2 hours). Knead 
thoroughly, form into two loaves and put 
in pans. Let rise again and bake about 
50 minutes. If dry yeast is used, a sponge 
should be made at night with the liquid, 
the yeast, and a part of the white flour. 

This recipe makes two loaves. 














‘like any other circuit. 





Uncle Sam’s Theatres 


To. Provide Entertainment for the Tired F. ighting Man 


By DAVID AMES 


NCLE SAM has done so many 

things recently that his entry into 

the show business did not occa- 
sion the shock that it might have in 
other days. As a showman, he has few 
rivals. In the Liberty Theatres, he has 
a circuit comprising thirty-two play- 
houses, including two special ones, and 
there are ten more under process of 
construction. Certainly no other circuit 
can offer such audiences. The smallest 
theatre in the entire circuit has a ca- 
pacity of one thousand and fifty, and 
some of the houses will seat nearly 
four thousand. 

To provide good entertainment, and 
to keep his nephews contented in camp, 
Uncle Sam became a showman. Soon 
after the cantonments for the National 
Army were built the War Department, 
through the Commission on Training 
Camp Activity, began building Liberty 
theatres. On these buildings the War 
Department has spent approximately 
one million and a quarter dollars. The 
Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties is responsible for the running of 
the theatres, and whatever money is 
made goes to the War Department, for 
the entertainment of soldiers. 

This chain of theatres is run much 
In New York, 
there is a booking office. An attraction, 
a drama, a musical comedy, or a bill 
comprised of a number of vaudeville 
acts—applies for booking. A perform- 
ance is given before a committee which 
determines its worth. If this committee 
reports the play unfavorably, no book- 
ing is made; if, however, a favorable 
report is turned in, the booking office 
of the Liberty theatre and the manager 
or owner of the attraction agree to a 
contract. 

All this applies to the traveling com- 
panies, and not to certain performers 


egular tour. 
tour, he.were to arrive at Atlanta, for 


at the training camp. Thus, Mr. David 
Warfield, in “The Auctioneer,” will play 
some of the Liberty theatres this season. 
This is by special arrangement, and the 
profits of Mr. Belasco’s share will be 
devoted to “smileage”’—that system by 
which the soldier is admitted to the 
camp theatres on the presentation of 
tickets purchased for him by friends 
back home. But Mr. Warfield will 
only play the camps incidental to his 
If in the course of his 


example, he would probably play Camp 
Gordon, where a theatre with a capacity 
of two thousand three hundred and sev- 
enty seats awaits him. ° 


THE Liberty theatres are not essen- 
tially different from any other the- 
atre once the curtain has gone up. But 
until then, the impression is one of the 
town hall, rather than of Broadway. 
The door is open early, but not before 
a long queue of soldiers has gathered 
at the entrance waiting for the first 
choice of unreserved seats. They are 
an orderly crowd, and they know that 
all too rare moment of expectancy in 
the theatre—just before the curtain goes 
up. New Yorkers could never be on 
time for the seven-thirty curtain of the 
camp theatres. 

There are no ticket speculators. If 
you watch the men in the box office 
you will notice that many of them pay 
their way with coupons torn from little 
books, “smileage” books, good for four 
to twenty admissions. Experience has 
proved that the men generally prefer 
reserved seats. The price of unreserved 
seats is twenty-five cexts, while reserved 
seats are fifty cents. 

The playhouses are built of wood, 
but their construction is most modern 

(Continued on page 94) 
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The NESTLE Permanent 
Hair Wave 


Since the inven- 
tion of this wave 
(1905) we waved 
hair with “lotions” 
“Flannels’’ and 
“Steam Pads” all 
carrying chemicals 
into the hair until 
we arrived at the 
present improve- 
ment, the (1915) 
“Nestlé Tube’’ 
which just releases 
steam to act on the 
hair. 
































The result is a soft, clean and glossy undulation of the 
head, in no way different from hair which is naturally 
wavy. It is pure science, applied by attendants, just trained 
for permanent waving. Nestlé is the only establishment 
of this kind in existence. 


a SPECIAL WAR REDUCTIONS 
Illustrated booklet free. 


g 
C. NESTLE CO., Girne sand Street NEW YORK 


Original Inventors of Permanent Waving Telephone Plaza 6541 
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Get Out of 
‘Your Bottle of 


| LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


—all there is in it for you. 
Not only as an emergency 
antiseptic, but in promoting 
oral and personal hygiene of 
the entire family. Its many 
uses are noted in booklet 
“Domestic Medicine.” Send 
for a copy. 


Manufactured only by 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 








VANITY FAIR 


Uncle Sam’s Theatres 


(Continued from page 92) 


and they are equipped with everything 
which makes for safety, and may be 
quickly emptied in case of fire. There 
are real footlights, dressing-rooms with 
hot and cold water, and every one of 
those ropes, tackles, and guys that make 
back stage so mysterious and perplex- 
ing to the intruder. Only one camp 
theatre, that at Camp Merritt, New 
Jersey, boasts of a balcony. 


Ww a time when the road business of 
ordinary theatrical attractions has 


become peculiarly hazardous and spas-' 


modic, the Liberty theatres are booked 
solid. There are few dark nights, and 
strange to say, in the month of July— 
probably the worst month of the year 
in theatrical affairs—there’ was not a 


dull night in any Liberty theatre. The ’ 


run of the attraction lasts three or four 
nights, as a rule. 

The care taken by the committee in 
passing plays, and the required presence 
of a representative of the theatre at 
every performance, has insured a ‘very 
good class of attractions. The shows 
are not played by an inferior company, 
as road shows are so apt to be. If one 
vaudeville act is substituted for another, 
or if one player takes the part of an- 
other at Camp Lewis or Camp Funston; 
the fact is known within a few days 
at the home office. 

On the whole, musical comedy has 
proved the steddiest popular favorite— 
there are tired soldiers, it would seem, 
as well as business men. But it is diffi- 
cult to make any general statement 
about what sort of play the men like 
best. A show that has gone well at 
Camp Devens, for instance, may be a 
flat failure at Camp Upton. Farce and 
melodrama are almost as popular with 
the men as musical comedy. 


Te. War Department Commission on 
Training Camp Activities has been 
encouraging another form of entertain- 
ment in the cantonment. At fifteen or 
more of the larger camps, there are sta- 
tioned dramatic directors. These men 
encourage and coach amateur actors. 
Often performances entirely played by 
soldiers appear in the Liberty theatres. 
Such entertainments, however, are not 
to be confused with performances in 
New York and other cities of Irving 
Berlin’s “Yip, Yip, Yaphank!” This 
show was put on with the approval of 
the Camp Commander and in order to 
raise money for certain camp purposes. 
Plays have been selected for the Com- 
mission from the world’s existing dra- 
matic literature, and several new plays 
have been written especially for this 


purpose. Among the playwrights repre- 
sented are Austin Strong, Augustus 
Thomas, Everett Shinn, Rupert Hughes, 
and William Gillette. 

It must not, however, be thought that 
Uncle Sam’s amusement enterprises are 
all gigantic huge productions presented 
in vast auditoriums. The camps have 
small theatres, too. A portable stage 
which can be carried by two soldiers 
has been adopted. This may be set up 
in a Y. M. C. A. hut, taken abroad, or 
put on the stage of a regular theatre, 
With this theatre a more intimate type 
of play can be produced, in the manner 
which has proved so interesting in the 
past few years. On this little stage, 
properties and setting have been re- 
duced to the merest necessities—scarcely 
those even. They are just suggestions. 
The soldiers, with the dramatic director, 
work out novelties both of staging and 
acting. When these amateurs leave the 
camp for France, they carry with them 
a play which they can give over there 
without difficulty—perhaps with just a 
rehearsal or two. 


THE special attractions or the travel- 
i companies are booked, on a 
strictly business basis, for the purpose of 
providing entertainment and relaxation 
during the dull stretch of the evening 
in camp. In the amateur show, there 
is a little something more. The plays 
have been chosen by the Commission’s 
office, or by the dramatic directors in 
the camps, but always the idea has been 
to interest the soldier. There has been 
no desire to uplift the doughboy through 
the drama. What is given is good, but 
it is also likely to be popular and suited 
to its purpose. So far, the amateur 
dramatic entertainment parallels the 
professional. But in the rehearsals, in 
the bringing together of men whether 
as players or audience, there is a spirit 
that is different. The show belongs to 
the company, the regiment, or the camp. 
It occupies time in its preparation, and 
it is gradually making appreciative audi- 
ences. It helps the soldiers here—and 
will help them abroad. Camp enter- 
tainments abroad are dependent upon 
performers in the Y. M. C. A. huts, or 
in halls or theatres in the towns. The 
plays that the amateurs do have the ad- 
vantage, that they can be given any 
place at all, to cheer up a number of 
lonely men. 

We used to hear a good deal about 
endowed playhouses and a national the- 
atre. They are established facts, now, 
all along Uncle Sam’s Liberty circuit, 
which extends from Porto Rico to Camp 
Lewis, way out west in Washington. 


D’Annunzio, and the War in Italy 


With Translations of Three of His Poems 
By AMELIE RIVES PRINTITSKOY 


HE thing that, most of all, must 

have pleased the friends of Italy 

and the Italians themselves, during 
the recent nation-wide celebration of 
Italy’s victory in the war, was the fact 
that no mention was heard on any side 
of the old rumor we were wont to hear 
in the early days of the struggle, to the 
effect that Italy’s participation was, in 
part, a selfish one, planned only to se- 
cure for herself a greater territory and 
a greater power in the councils of the 
war. 

On every hand we heard only of 
Italy’s silent suffering, of her prowess, 
of her determination against heavy odds 
to vanquish the Austrian host. That 
her hatred of her Teutonic adversaries 
was an ancient thing, a thing long an- 
tedating the outbreak of the war, is 


perhaps made more clear in the poetry 
of Gabriele D’Annunzio than ‘in any 
other published writings. 


fo French have been hating the 
Germans since 1870, the Italians ever 
since Attila. In Italy, D’Annunzio has 
made clear the truth that poets are bet- 
ter interpreters of the national spirit 
than are statesmen, warriors, or men of 
public affairs. Vanity Fair takes this 
opportunity of presenting to its readers 
a translation of part of a noble poem 
of D’Annunzio’s, “La Canzone dei Dar- 
danelli.” The interesting thing to re- 
member in connection with this poem 
is that it was written in 1911, while Italy 
was still a member of the Triple Alli- 
ance, and supposedly a close ally of Ger- 
many’s. (Continued on page 96) 
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THE MACBETH GALLERY 





“The Debutante” by Ivan Olinsky, A. N. A. 


“Intimate Pictures” 
by our best 


American Artists 


An unusual opportunity for lovers of 
fine pictures but with limited wall space. 


Catalogue and particulars will 
be mailed promptly on request 


WILLIAM MACBETH 


Incorporated 
450 Fifth Avenue New York 


(at Fortieth Street) 
































Aa well worth the: 

giving is this dainty 
assortment box of toilet 
requisites, prepared and 
packed by 


Wistaria 
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AVastly Better Way 
To Brush Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Millions of people find that 
brushed teeth still discolor 
and decay. It is evident that 
old-time methods do not give 
adequate protection. 


As every dentist knows, the 
reason lies in a film. In that 
slimy, clinging, ever present 
film. It gets into crevices and 
stays, and resists the tooth 


brush. That is the tooth de- - 


stroyer. 
That film is what discolors. 


It hardens into tartar. It 
holds food which ferments 


and forms acids. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth 
—the cause of decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Thus most 
tooth troubles are due to the film. 


Scientific men have long sought 
a way to end that film. And one 
man now has found it. 


The way is called Pepsodent— 
a tooth paste based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is 
albuminous matter. 


The purpose is to dissolve the 
fiim, then prevent its accumula- 
tion. 


Watch Its Effects 


Pepsin must be activated, else 
it is inert. The usual method is 
an acid, harmful to the teeth. So 
pepsin long seemed barred. 


But now a harmless activating 


| method has been found. Five 


governments have already granted 
patents. That discovery makes 
possible these Pepsodent results. 


After three years of clinical 
tests we now offer it to users. 
Able authorities have proved its 
results thousands of times over. 
Now we ask you to prove them in 
your home. 


Send the coupon with 10 cents 
for a special trial tube. Use it 
like any tooth paste, then watch 
the results. Note how clean your 
teeth feel after using. Note how 
they whiten as the fixed film dis- 
appears. 


You will see in a short time that 
Pepsodent means cleaner, safer 
teeth. It will be a _ revelation. 
You will want those good results 
continued, we believe. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


SPECIAL 10-CENT TUBE. 


] 
A size not sold in Drug Stores 
THE PEPSODENT CO 


Dept. 346, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
hic 


ago, Ill. 


| 

| 

| 

| Enclosed find 10c for Special Tube 
| of Pepsodent. 

In 

| 


RIGOR fia ia'os- 0's ara saa Castanea ica tans 


Dil ata ete: St de, mia i 


Return your empty tooth paste tubcs to the nearest Red Cross Station 





Pepsaodéent 


The New-Day Beoser 


REG.U.S. 


A Scientific Product—Sold bv Druggists Everywhere 
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SSECCB BIE & Ce. 


“THE PARIS SHOP OF AMERICA” 


HO dares to say, in view of po- 

etic testimony of this high qual- 

ity, that the flame of hatred did 

not appear against Germany in Italy 

until it had been made clear to the 

Italians that they could win more by 

siding with the forces of civilization than 
with the forces of barbarism? 

D’Annunzio has been, for three years 

now, a Major of Aviation, and though 


VANITY FAIR 


‘D’Annunzio and the War in Italy 


(Continued from page 94) 


ica, he has participated in every 
daring raid, every hazardous adventure 
by land and by sea. Nothing turns 
him back. 

His, more than any single voice, was 
raised in behalf of Italy’s entrance into 
the war. It may safely be said that 
his conduct and his record have done 
more to place the poet in the position 
where he rightly belongs,—a leader of 
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fifty-five years of age, with a son 


all patriotic aspirations among the peo- 
of thirty-two, who is now in Amer- 


ple—than that of any other living man. 


La Canzone dei Dardanelli 


evel che verso il Reno ora digrigna 
ed or sorride livido di bile 
col ceffo nella sua birra sanguigna, 


Vinvasor che sconobbe ogni gentile 
virtu, Vatroce lanzo che percosse 
vecchi e donne col calcio del fucile, 


il saccardo che mai non si commosse 
al dolore dei vinti e lordé tutto 
del fango appreso alle sue suola grosse, 


V'Ussero della Morte vela a lutto 
Stinchi'e Teschio per la pieta fraterna 
di tanto musulman fiore distrutto! 
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RICES are being main- 

tained at the lowest pos- 

sible level. Stocks are 
ample and assortments as 
complete as in peace times. 


Contracts accepted for entire 
Interior Furnishings of Town 
or Country Homes. 
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Ma uno pit d’ogni altro si costerna. 
Egli é l’'angelicato impiccatore, 
l’Angelo della forca sempiterna. 


Mantova fosca, spalti di Belfiore, 
fosse di Lombardia, curva Trieste, 
si vide mai miracolo maggiore? 


La schifiita dell’Aquila a due teste, 
che rivomisce, come l’avvoltoio, 
le carni dei cadaveri indigeste! 


Altro portento. Il canapo scorsoio 
che si muta in cordiglio intemerato 
a cingere il carnefice squarquoio 


mentre ogni notte in sogno é schiaffeggiato 
da quella mozza man piena d’anelli 
che insanguino la tasca del Croato! 


Son questi i cristianissimi fratelli 
del protettor d’Armenia, ond’é rifatta 
pia la verginita dei Dardanelili. 


The Song of the Dardanelles 
(Translation) 


AND he, the dweller near the Rhine, now gnashes his teeth; 
Now smiles, livid with rage, 
His muzzle plunged into his insanguined beer, 


The invader who ignored every gentle virtue 
The unspeakable lanzknecht 
Who struck old men and women with the butt of his gun, 


The pillager who was never moved by the grief of the vanquished, 
Who defiled all things 
With the mud that clung to his thick soles,— 


The Hussar of Death, now shrouds with mourning 
His shanks and skull in fraternal pity 
For the destruction of the flower of Islam !— 


But there is one who more than all feigns consternation! 
This is the heavenly hangman 
The angel of the eternal gibbet! 


Oh darkling Mantua! Terraced Belfiore, 
Furrows of Lombardy, curved Trieste, 
Was greater miracle ever seen? 


The loathsomeness of the double headed eagle, 
That like the vulture revomits 
The flesh of undigested corpses! 


A further portend: the noosed hemp 
Transmuted into saintly rope — 
To girdle the squarrose executioner 


While every night, in dreams, there buffets him in the face 
The severed, ring covered hand 
That bloodied the pocket of the Croat. 


Such are the most Christian brothers 
Of Armenia’s Protector, by whom 
Is piously restored the virginity of the Dardanelles. 
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Everything for 
Mother and Baby 


designed by 
pnp a . 
Lane Bryant 

Smart, up-to-the-minute fashions 
that differ in no way from the pre- 
vailing modes. They effectively 
conceal the condition and allow the 
mother-to-be to 
appear in public 
without em- 
barrassment. 

Patented adjust- 
ments allow expan- 
sion as __ needed, 
preserve the even 
hang of garments 
throughout the ma- 
ternity period and 
permit them to be 
readjusted for wear 
after baby arrives. 

Baby’s 
Own Shop 


In charge of 
a mother an 
experienced outfitter 
who is always ready to 
help you in selecting 
the things you will 
need for baby. 


Five Stores 
Mail Service, 
‘00 














If impossible to visit 
one of our stores we 
will mail our catalog, 
“Stylish Apparel for 
Mothers - to - be,’’ on 
request to our New 
York store, Dept. D18. 


Lane Bryant 
21-23 W. 38th St, New York 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
17 N. State St. 255 Woodward Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 
I. Magnin & Co. Woodward & Lothrop 
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Transformation 
A Real Triumph Over Nature 


This is the world renowned work of art 
of CLuzetLe Bros., which can be used 
at all times and all seasons, with the 
greatest comfort. 

It can be dressed exactly like one’s own 
hair, and arranged in a variety of styles, 
to suit pre-ent-day fashions. 

It is simple to fix and ready to wear. 
The workmanship is perfect and its qual- 
ity supreme. 

Our new Illustrated Booklet “F” 
just issued sent on request 
Massaging Hairdressing Hair Dyeing 
Manicuring Scalp Treatment 
Write, phone or call for appointments 


Hair Ladies’ 
Merchants Hairdressers 


12-14. West 37th St., New — 
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five minutes— 
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which is exquisitely hand carved from Sterling silver and solid 
gold—with a long pin and safety catch—and is mounted on 
a dark background. 


Sent Anywhere In The United States upon Receipt of Ten Dollars 
Address PHIL A. HALLE 


EXCHANGE BUILDING MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Importers and Designers of Smart Aviation Toggery! | 















































A RebuilderGowns 


** DEBUILDING OF GOWNS" as carried out by 
me—means that your discarded and out-of- 
date gowns are beautifully and artistically re-madc 
into up-to-the-minute creations. Here, too, your 
unbecoming dresses are made becoming. 
REBUILD gowns successfully for out-of-town 


customers—let me give you my ideas and 
estimate before you discard any gown or suit. 










Artistic Dresses, made to order only, for all 
occasions. Your materials accepted when desired. 


Perfect Prices 


1144 WEST 37th ST.. NEW YORK 
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| HOTEL VENDOME |} 
| Gommonwealth Ave. Boston 


at Dartmouth Street 


Appeals to the discriminating. 
Offers a privacy and dignity 
seldom found in larger hotels. 
It claims the distinction of 
being Boston’ daylighted hotel: 
it is open on all four sides to 
the sunlight. Its spacious 
corridors and public rooms, 
quietly but elegantly furnish. 
e — at once a feeling of 
welcome to arriving guests. 


Close to the exclusive shop- 
ing district. 
wo blocks from Back Bay 
Stations. 


C.H.GREENLEAF & CO. PROPRIETORS 


2 EVERETT B.RICH, MANAGING PARTNER 
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Parisian 
Piquancy 
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message of the 








Robes, Manteaux et Lingerie 


inspired by the famous Boué Soeurs, of 9 Rue de la Paix, Paris. 
The continuous arrival of new creations from the Paris House 
lends fresh daily interest to this fascinating showing. 

In the new Lingerie Department is displayed the most com- ‘ 
plete and elaborate collection; unsurpassed by any ever 
brought to America for Madame’s consideration. 

Formal exhibition daily from eleven to one and from three 
to five, under the personal direction of les Boué Soeurs, 
Madame la _ Baronne d’Etreillis and Madame Sylvie de 
Monteguts The honour of your gracious attendance will be 
appreciated. 


13 WEST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 
The Only Rue de la Paix House in America. 
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The Pleasures of Life 








¢ LEAN, sound, white teeth add to the plea- 
sure of living. Dr. Sheffield’s Creme Den- 
tifrice made by the oldest tooth paste manu- 
facturers in America has brightened the smiles 
of thousands. As efficient as it is pure—formu- 
lated in accordance with the latest accepted 
theories of the dental profession. 


Leaves the mouth clean and wholesome with 
a pleasant after taste. We do not believe a 
better dentifrice possible at any price. 


_ DRSHEFFIELDS, 
225 _ CREME DENTIFRICE 


Send 10c in stamps for 
7 a medium-size tube, or 
A 25c for full size. 
how pleasantly and thor- 
oughly this exquisite 
dentifrice does its work 
Sheffield Dentifrice 
Company, 421 Canal 
Street, New York City. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Manhattan’s Malady 


The Very Latest Thing in Perils 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


EW YORK is ill, very ill. Yes, 

Reader, your old and respected 

friend, Geo. W. Gotham, is a 
prey to inward disorders of a most 
malignant nature. He is suffering from 
that rare disease, Cirrhosis of the 
Suburbs! The alarming thing about it 
is that his heirs and assignees are ap- 
parently oblivious to the fact that the 
old man may pop off any minute with- 
out even time to sign along the dotted 
line. 

“New. York ill?” you say. 
you are spoofing.” 

Not so. Let me seem to digress for 
a moment to point out certain other in- 
ternal troubles which have been so nar- 
rowly averted as to leave me, for one, 
aghast and trembling. Turn back men- 
tally to the not distant past when lurid 
people with Jimhamlewis minds had a 
peck of possible troubles to gloat over. 
Item, one was always the great war 
which was to be waged between the 
East and the West. Our fair land was 
to be ripped vertically up the Missis- 


“Pooh, 


| sippi midriff. It was to be the lanky 


ranger against the Harvard full-back, 
the wild-and-wooly versus the effete and 
effeminate. 

Other minds, more scholastic and 
studious, saw the future struggle as one 
of principles rather than boundaries. 
Labor was to rise against Capital. 

In the ears of Professor Bulwinkle of 
the University of Cohoes sounded al- 
ready “the whetting of sledge hammers 
against horny hands, as the sleeping 
giant stealthily prepares to turn the 
Rockfeller estate into a second Runny- 
mede.” The Professor’s metaphor was a 
bit mixed, but he was there with the 
big idea. 

Still other analysts read evil in the 
militant attitude of modern woman. 
Man’s social citadels were to be stormed 
by an army of Amazons, with odds on 
the distaff-side. But, why go on? 


| the light of the great world con- 

flict, lighted so nonchalantly by a 
scrap of paper, how pale seem these 
will-o-the-wisps; mere farthing-dips to 
go to bed by,—now that East and West, 
Labor and Capital, man and woman, are 
gloriously welded into solid midvale 
wherewith to pulverize the base-metal 
of Pottsdam, Krupp and Co. 

But,—and this brings me back to my 
point of departure and Geo. W. Gotham, 
—let us not be hasty and, like the re- 
cently restored victim of influenza, rush 
from the hospital crying “I am cured” 
only to fall into a relapse and perish. 
There are still localized focii in the body 
politic—to quote Dr. Bulwinkle—which 
are far from well, and one of these is 
that plaguey cirrhosis of the suburbs of 
which I have spoken. 

I refer, specifically, to the deep 
enmity which exists between the two 
great masses of our population who in- 
habit the districts known roughly as Jer- 
sey and Westchester. “Purely local,” you 
say. Yes, but likewise typical of any 
other great city, and therefore impor- 
tant. 

For the benefit of those of my readers 
whose dilatory domiciles are beyond the 
limits of the Metropolitan mailing list, 
let me briefly explain the curious organ- 
ism of New York City which lies, as it 
were, supine on a double-bed of rivers 


| with two great floating kidneys stretch- 


ing far out into the landscape on either 
side. These kidneys are respectively 
Jersey and Westchester. I purposely 
leave out Long Island which is a mere 


| appendix, oddly vermiform, in fact, pos- 


sessing only a transitory Summer impor- 
tance when compared with the two 
vital organs referred to. Can you im- 


agine two well-conducted kidneys war- 
ring upon each other? Yet that is just 
what they do. Instead of joining hands 
and getting together, they work along 
perfectly distinct lines, one distilling 
gall, the other wormwood, for each 
other’s consumption. 


G° with any Jersey man to the wild 
woods and mirror lakes of his 
northern counties, roll in a banker’s 
Rolls-Royce over the rolling hills of 
Bernardsville, climb the Orange moun- 
tains until you stand on the tip of the 
tallest orange,—nay, go into the hum- 
ble homes of Hohokus, and then, amid 
their native rocks and rills, say mildly 
to these Jerseymen that it reminds you 
of some parts of Westchester. Ye 
Gods! what a chorus of anathema will 
shake the skies. 

“Westchester! Westchester?” they will 
say. “Man, you’re crazy. “Why, the 
place is a roadhouse, that’s all,—a red- 
light stop-over for joy-riding silk mer- 
chants. Rye? Greenwich?  Larch- 
mont ?—broiling in summer, impossible 
in winter,—and the train service! Look 
at New York Central stock to-day, and 
look, oh, look at New Haven! Do you 
think I want to risk my life on the New 
Haven every day, and then, if I reach 
the Grand Central safely, be suffocated 
in the subway on my way downtown? 
Not on your life! Where, in Westches- 
ter, I ask you will you see a rolling hill 
(or an orange or a hoho) like that?” 

Do not argue, Reader. It is worse 
than futile. Spend your week-end 
quietly, write a nice bread-and-butter 
letter the following Saturday, run up 
to your friends in Mt. Kisco, motor 
with them through the blue-spangled 
lake country, play golf at Apawamis, 
perch on the rail of a jaunty 30-footer 
as she rounds the outer-mark off Larch- 
mont, roam through the wild park of 
Mr. Tilford (of Park & Tilford) at Pur- 
chase, and then with muted palate, mur- 
mur that it is very like certain parts of 
Jersey. 

Saints preserve us! A crash of cussing 
will bound off that section of the map 
that will make a Big Bertha like a 
Little Mary. 

“Jersey! Jersey!” they will scream, 
entirely losing what Mr. Choate nimbly 
termed their Westchesterfieldian sub- 
urbanity, “Quick, Watson, the needle 
. .. Til hold him till the wagon 
comes. Why, man, they eat red clay in 
Jersey. Brick Church, Rahway, Pea- 
pack? Whassat? . . . Bernardsville? 
You have to start the day before to get 
there the day after,—and the train ser- 
vice! If you don’t die of Hudson tuber- 
culosis, you just waste away on the 
Erie. Oh, moider: The Erie!” 

The Erie is always the crowning jest. 
ang that, there is nothing more to be 
said. 


DON’T think I exaggerate this thing 

a bit. It is a very serious matter. 
Two of Father Knickerbocker’s most 
important vitals are not showing, any 
team-play and something must be done. 
We must not laugh it off or say with 
Mercutio, “A plague on both your 
houses!” and pack off to neutral Little 
Neck, or self-satisfied Southampton. No, 
no, we must act, or better still, we must 
let the experts act. If a major operation 
is necessary, call in Major Goethals; if 
an anaesthetic is needed, convene the 
Senate. Do something, anything, bridge 
the Hudson, pave over the Harlem—so 
that when our victorious lads come 
marching home,—they will find that we, 
too, have done our full duty, and that 
while they have saved the country for 
us, we have saved the city for them! 
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With four great stores | 
devoted solely to men’s | 
and boys’ outfitting, not 
to mention a good sized 
wholesale department, | 
we are naturally a fay- 
ored shopper for the 
world’s best woolens— 
American, English, 
Scottish. In war times, 
as In peace. 


Consider the foreign 
situation. The mills are 
restricted in output. So 
give their most valuable 
customers first consfd- 
eration. 


Fall suits include 
Irish Donegals, Killar- 
ney Tweeds, Harris 
Tweeds, Bannockburns, 
Scotch Homespuns, 
* “Forefathers’ Cloth.” 


Fall overcoats include 
Scotch Velours, Connemara 
Tweeds, fancy Shetlands, 
Scotch Cheviots, *“Scotch 
Mists.” 


The garments, of course, 
we manufacture here. 


We make to fit, not to 
measure! 


It’s the old story of doing 
things in a big way with its 
resultant advantage to us 
and to you. 


* Registered Trademark. 


Special ‘‘Shopping Service”’ 
for orders by mail. 
Write for samples. 


ROGERS PEET COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 

t 13th St. “The at 34th St. 
Four 

Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 

at Warren at 41st St. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Gossip 


How it Is Planted and Developed 
By GEORGE HUBBARD 





ee ES, every one says Mrs.: Robin- 
son has left Phil and gone to 
Montana or Maine or whatever 
is the latest correct place for the smart- 
est divorce. Philly’s a whole lot cut up 
about it and misses her, and really he 
isn’t altogether to blame—” 

These ..words fell upon my inattentive 
ears as they floated by me on the effer- 
vescing flood of Club gossip. 

They came to my mind later in the 
evening when I encountered Philander 
Robinson in the cloak room of the club. 
I was just going home and he also was 
departing. He struck me as extremely 
nervous and depressed, and he had just 
finished speaking in a loud tone to the 
attendant, which was unusual with one 
of his lazy and placid nature. He ap- 
peared desirous of talking to me and 
together we went out of the door and 
walked up the dark and deserted’ avenue 
side by side. 

We paced on, in gloomy silence for a 
moment. 

“You are surprised that I take my 


loss so hard,” he said, abruptly and re-" 


sentfully. 

Robinson was a new member and I 
knew him only slightly, but if Fate had 
thrown in my way a suffering human 
being, anxious to unburden his soul to 
me, the least I could do was to listen 
to him. My sympathetic nature has al- 
ways responded only too readily to the 
first appeal of woe. 

“Not at all,’ I replied, eagerly. “I 
can readily understand. To speak of 
nothing else, long association—” : 

“Yes—six months, I think,” he re- 
plied, thoughtfully and earnestly. 

I was startled. Could the man after 
all be flippant and callous at heart? 

“That’s longer than some men keep 
’em,” he continued, sadly. 

As I said, I knew Robinson only 
slightly. I knew nothing at all of his 
history. Still I imagined that he had 
been married longer than six months. 

“This has happened before?” I could 
not help asking in my surprise. 

“Yes, I’ve lost three the last three 
years,” he declaretl,-“‘and I sheuldn’t say 
anything if they hadn’t all been particu- 
larly handsome -qneS,—beauties, . ‘you 
might almost say.”’ . tet 

Robinson’s story as revealed to’ me 
certainly was unusual. With a stunned 
mind I listened intently for his. next 
words. 

“They cost me a lot of money, too. 
I believe the one I picked up in Phila- 
delphia came the highest. Well, what 
happened? Vanished, after a year, on 
the train between New York and the 
Adirondacks.” 

“Didn’t you do anything about it?” I 
gasped. ee 

“What could I do? Besides I was 


getting used to that sort of thing. I will 
admit that it was partly my own fault.” 
His complete frankness and fine hu- 


mility touched me. Many men, after 
such experiences, would have been more 
embittered, as I thought, but here he was 
taking a part of the blame on himself. 

“Still they’re celebrated for being ex- 
tremely uncertain.” 

He had his cynical side too. 

“T’ve certainly had tough luck about 
them,” he went on. 

“You certainly have,” I assured him, 
“and now I can understand why in this 
last case you are so wrought up—” 

“Coming after two other similar ex- 
periences,” he interjected. 

“Exactly. Of course I’m a bachelor 
and have never had such a misfortune.” 

“Do you mean to say that it has 
never happened to you?” 

“Never,” I replied, earnestly. 

He continued to stare at me and, 
finally, taking me by the coat sleeve he 
led me under the electric light. 

“Come here,” he exclaimed, “I want 
to look at you. I believe you are a 
most remarkable man. MHaven’t you 
ever lost one?” 

“Not one,’ I assured him. 
could I when I never had one?” 
“What’s that?” he shouted. 

“And, see here,” I argued, eagerly, 
“your point of view is all wrong. You 
admit, yourself, that, in a number of in- 
stances, you did not fulfill your duty. 
Why may not this have been so in all 
cases. Think! You take them for bet- 
ter or worse. They are your compan- 
ions in rain and sunshine, through fair 
weather and foul—” 

»“That’s true,” he admitted, still eyeing 
me. 

“Now I venture to say that if you 
were simply, in every case, to say, ‘Re- 
turn, and all will be forgiven,’ you 
would find in no time the—the object 
of your affection before you—” 

“Are you mad?” he asked, excitedly. 

“Not at all,” I replied, calmly. “Per- 
haps I should not speak so openly, so 
intimately to one who is almost a 
stranger, but if you showed a disposition 
to wish to regain possession of her. . .” 

“Her?” he shouted. “ ‘It’, you mean.” 

“T have perhaps been lacking in for- 
mality,” I said, “I should have said 
‘Mrs. Robinson.’ ” : 

“What in the world are you talking 
about ?” 

“Your wife, of course. What in 
thunder are you talking about ?” 

“My umbrella.” 

We gazed intently at each other and 
resumed our walk. 

“Look here,” he said suddenly. ‘“Per- 
haps you have been overworking or 
something. Come and have dinner with 
me tomorrow night. I’m off the next 
day. Mrs. Robinson has just inherited 
a very tidy bit of property in Califor- 
nia from an old uncle of her’s, and has 
been out there seeing about it. I’m 
just getting ready to start off for Cali- 
fornia to join her.” 
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Military men appre- 
ciate gloves that give ser- 
vice, long wear, correct 
style and complete com- 
fort. 


HAYS 


Superseam Gloves 


are correct in every detail for 
officers’ wear and make ex- 
ceptionally welcome presents 
from the home folks to those 
who are going “over there.” 
Equally correct for and popu- 
lar with men in civilian life. 









WAYS GLOVES 
COPYRIGHT, 1918, BY 
THE OANIEL HAYS CO. 


“Superseam” Gloves are made in 
just two models—CIVILIAN, as 
shown above and MILITARY— 
shown below. Both models made 
in Cape or Hays Buckskin—Both 
with the accepted pinch seam Mili- 
tary back as shown in bottom illus- 
tration. 





WAYS GLOVES 
COPYRIGHT, 1916, BY 
THE DANIEL Mavs CO, 


“Superseam” Gloves are so named 
because they are stitched with 
strong silk iq such a that they 
cannot ravel, even though you cut 
the thread. — 

And every detail in their making— 
from the selection of first grade 
leather to the final rigid Inspection 
zis all according to the exacting 
Superseam” standard. 





HAYS GLOVES 
COPYRIGHT, 1918, 
THE DANIEL HAYS CO 


Ask your dealer—he knows the 
Economy Glove—Superseam 


THE DANIEL HAYS COMPANY 
Gloves since 1854 
Factories: Gloversville, N. Y. 


New York and Export Division 
200 Fifth Ave., N ee 
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SHOP EARLY; SHIP EARLY 
Obey Washington 


The Government has taken a hand in our Christmas shopping this year. 
“Shop early” is not. a request, but a demand. Stores have agreed not to 
take on extra help for a Christmas rush; railroads, already carrying a 
peak load, cannot handle heavy extra business in December; post-office 
staffs, already at a minimum, cannot be increased. 


Already, Vanity Fair has filled hundreds of orders for the Christmas gifts shown in its 
October and November issues. This December number contains a last-minute showing 
enly. You should have bought your gifts before now. But if you still have some unfilled 


items on vour list, we urge upon you the instant selection and ordering of those which 
you wish t» purchase. 
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Turn Now to the Christmas Gifts Pages 
Order at Once, to Secure -First Choice 


Vanity Fair’s shoppers are expert. They handle are taboo in war time. Blouses, handkerchiefs. 
the gift lists of thousands of men and women umbrellas, neckwear, house-gifts, serviceable 
every year. They have a wide range of choice; gifts for overseas workers, gifts for children, 
rare opportunities; advance information; spe- gifts of the size and weight required for soldiers 
cial price concessions. on service—these are the mainstays of Vanity 


Fair’s Christmas selection this year. 
Every bit of Vanity Fair’s knowledge and influ- 


ence has been employed in choosing the gifts 
in this number. They represent the best of 





the season’s selection, and they give you value Turn now to the Christmas gifts pages. Note 
received for every dollar of your investment. the rules for ordering. Make out your list now, 

- and cooperate with the Government by sending 
Furthermore, this year they are above all prac- your gifts early and leaving the railroads free 
tical. Charming trifles, dainty extravagances, later in December to haul munitions and coal. 





Make Out Your Christmas List with the Help of the December 
Number of Vanity Fair. You Will Be Saved 
Infinite Trouble and Secure Better Value 
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Contributed through Division of Advertising 





% USED to be a little bit ashamed of the way I felt about Mother. I loved her, 


* 2 of course—loved her with all the love that could be crowded into a boy’s 
heart—but I hated toshow it. Only girlsand babies, I thought,showed affection. 


It wasn’t “manly” for a boy to be petted—especially if there was someone around to see. 


I used to go to mother when I had cut 
my finger or had some .childish grief or woe 
and she would bind up the wound in my 
finger and my heart and drive away all the 
pain and sorrow in some strange, mysterious 
way that only mothers know about. 


Then she’d put her arm around me and 
smooth my hair—but I’d pull away and 
swagger out, whistling loudly, and play with 
my dog. 

But at nights when I’d gone tired to bed 
I’d think about Mother. 


And always she appeared in a sort of soft 
light with a smile of understanding. To 
myself, I called her “ The Greatest Mother 
in the World.” 

+e. @ * 

The other day I saw a Red Cross Poster 

—a white clad nurse with a wounded soldier 


And that’s the reason I’m - 








RED CROSS CHRISTMAS ROLL CALL 


DECEMBER 16-23 


“Join the Red Cross ** you need is a heart and a dollar” 





in her arms; they called it “The Greatest 
Mother in the World.” 


It brought a jealous little tug to my heart 
when I saw it. I resented the use of that 


title for a Red Cross Poster. It was my name 
for Mother. 


I closed my eyes for a moment and a 
vision of Mother came to me. The same 
soft light and tender smile. And when 
I looked up at the poster again I under- 
stood. 


I felt that the Red Cross had the right 
to use that title “The Greatest Mother in 
the World.” 


For I realized that the spirit of my 
Mother —and yours— was behind that big 
organization—binding up cut fingers for little 
boys who have grown up and aren’t really 
little boys any longer. 


21g to answer **Present!’ at the 





United States Gov't Comm. on Public Information 





This space contributed for the Winning of the War b; 
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Cfo Save the 
Soldier's Watch 


al ns 


| MIAMI 


The successful business 
man in Europe has a villa 
during February and 
March on the Mediterra- 
nean. He finds February 
and March in his European 
city as detestable and un- 
healthy as you find them 
in Chicago, Boston, .New 
York. 


Why don’t you ‘live in 
Miami, as he does in Nice! 
Is he richer than you, or 
only a better spender! 
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‘“Ghe BILT MORE 


43rd and 44thStreets and Madison Avenue 
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Unbreakable - Non-Splintering” 
Non-Inflammable Watch Glass 


XPANSION or contrac- 

tion causes other un- 
breakable glass to loosen 
and fall out in hot or cold 
weather. An ordinary crys- 
tal breaks, with great danger 
to the soldier from glass 
splinters. The “Khaki” 
Glass can’t break, and can’t 
come out because held by 
the Double Clinched Bezel. 


It grips and holds forever and 
keeps out water, dust and gas. 
Beware of imitations and so- 
called “patented” bezels which 
do not possess this exclusive 
feature. The Depollier Pat- 
ented Double Clinched Bezel 


The center of social life at 


TEA TIME 





Ideally convenient for 


suburban dwellers This completely furnished 


establishment in perfect 
condition, comprising resi- 
dence, beautiful grounds, 
lodge, garage, concrete 
dock (8 x 45) boathouse It takes many years to develop the lawn 
with two 75 ft. slips, (on right) and the mature 
studio, tennis courts, rose trees and shrubs 

garden, fountain, concrete 

embankment. (No. 488.) 











Fashion Create and Design for Trade 
and Stage Work, Fashion Drawing and 
its Related Arts, Pattern Make and 
Model ‘‘Art in Dress’. Studio and 
Mail Courses. ‘‘Made in France” via 


BROWN’S SALON STUDIOS 


597-599 Fifth Avenue, at 48th Street, 
New York City. 


Et) Costume Design DeLuxe 
,, With P. CLEMENT BROWN 








For Sale 


3100-000 LADD & NICHOLS 
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will attend to all your shop- For Rent Branch Offices: Greenwich, is ased only on Depollier 
i ilitary atches, with t 
ping. Ics corps of expert $8 000 MIAMI} Conn. “KHAKI” Glass, fitted with 
shoppers will save you time, pints Waltham movement. 
winter season PALM BEACH Telephone 1717 Ask your dealer or write for booklet. 





trouble andexpense. Address JACQUES DEPOLLIER & SON 
15 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
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Vanity Fair Shopping Service 


19 West 44th Street, New York City 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, manage- 
ment, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of Vanity Fair published once a 
month at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1918. 
State of New York, County of New York: Before 
me, a notary public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Condé Nast, 
who having been duly sworn according to law de- 
poses and says that he is the publisher of Vanity 
Fair, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 


—~ 
of this form, to wit: 1, That the names and ad- ‘. 
dresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher, Condé Nast, 
19 West 44th St., New York City; Editor, Frank ‘ 
Crowninshield, 19 West 44th St., New York City; — 
Managing Editor, Albert Lee, 19 West 44th St., New . an J 


York City; Business Manager, F. 8. Norman, 19 
West 44th St., New York City. 2 That the owners 


are: Owner: The Vanity Fair Publishing Com- ye Bi Ps 5, ie | AB ses tig 
pany, Inc., 19 West 44th St., New York, City. Re y 
470 Park Ave., New al a n és a, a 





SS COLUMBIA FASTENER COMPANY-CHICAGO Makers 


ely On Cuticura 
For Skin Troubles 


1] druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Tal 
ample each free of “Cuticu:a, Dept. B, foank 




















5 A toilet preparation of —- 
Stockholders: Condé Nast, H i 
York City; Barrett Andrews, Bronxville, New elps to eradicate dandruff. 
York; E, H. Siimson, 109 East 71st St., New York A A FAI nec 
City; M. E. Turnure, 2 East 45th St., New York XABLY CHOSEN 

City; M. S._Turnure, 2 East 45th St., New Be ew ‘ : PS rac Samana 

York City; M. DeWitt, 287 East 18th St., 1D} | ( A i} 
Brooklyn, New York. 3. That the known bond- ‘ PSUIVITINE TINK WONT 


For Restoring Color and 
Beauty to Gray or Faded Ha 
50c. and $1 ggists. 
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holders, mortgagees and other security holders 

owning or holding 1 per cent of total amount of ve 

bonds, mortgages or other securities are: None. ! ter ; 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the | ¥- cena tlaeramaeareeiihleiittts: in ; 

names of owners, stockholders, and security hold- Send fwenty-fve cents to 7 D 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders ; Pigaedee.' vert. a es Bons! sf 5 
and security holders as they appear upon the books H live in Canada, to Vivaudou, < ; : 

of the company but also, in cases where the stock- H 344 St, Paul St., W., Mon- ia 

holder or security holder appears upon the books of H treal)for a generous sample ” 

the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary gta Baeme oc Venue : Poudre Compac 00 

relation, the name of the person or corporation for on Lett cach thas MF Bath Salts 

whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 

the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 











bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 


the conditions under which stockholders and se- | r ’ 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books | M4 
of the companv as trustees, hold stock and securi- } — v4 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide | = 2 
-_O >> 


owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 

that any other person, association, or coporation a 73 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds or other securities than as so stated by him. 
Condé Nast, Publisher. Sworn to and subscribed 
before me this 24th day of September, 1918. (Seal.) 
Florence T. Nilsson, Notary Public for Queens 
‘ounty. Certificate filed in New York County No, 
18. (My commission expires March 30, 1920.) 
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DO YOU LIKE TO EAT BREAKFAST? 


If not—are you sure it’s the coffee? 


Imagine starting the day in a sunshiny 
room like this, with a lovely old Chinese 
paper on the walls—garden- color and 
bird cheerfulness against a delicate cream 
ground. 


The graceful old Sheraton mahogany, the 
chair seats of vermilion leather, the in- 
teresting knife boxes, the narrow-stripped 
mirror sconces like quaint old lanterns— 
isn’t it a room that would put you right 
with a promising world before you even 
got your grapefruit? 





You don’t want to copy it exactly—that 
would be photography, not art — but 
doesn’t it give you a suggestion or two 
for your own dining room—dignity, spa- 
ciousness, cheerfulness, charm? 


That’s what House & Garden always does. 
In meeting House & Garden, you get all 
picturesque America on your visiting list. 
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These 5 issues of 
House &Garden 





Christmas House Number December Interior Decorating Number April 





(Extra complimentary copy.) ) 

Dressing the tree on a war income would be some- 
what of a problem to all of us if House & Garden 
didn’t come to the rescue with pages and pages of 
gifts—for the soldier—for the house—for each other 
—plant gifts that last for weeks—all in the Christmas 


Six, if you mail the coupon now 


For $l 


Haven’t you often puzzled over just what fabrics to 
put with certain types of wallpaper? House & Gar- 
den begins a monthly showing of appropriate papers 
and fabrics together, in this number. Stone fireplaces 
“re considered too, besides lamps, window shades and 
tassels, books in the guest room, the troublesome stair 


House Number. landing. And there is a most helpful “don’t”’ article 
Furniture Number January 

Furniture silhouettes vary from year to year—the aa 

shrug-shouldered French, the bluff ‘Jacobean, the Vic inieriors, too; a new sort of article on Japanese art, Spring Furnishing Number May 


torian with its mitts and its curls and its evasions 

the Oriental, the mission, the modernist. House & 
Garden tells you just who’s who in the world of 
wicker and lacquer and mahogany, and approximately 
how long a mode will last, and why. Rugs, furniture, 
curtains, china, linens—every thing your house would 
shop for if it had a day off, will be found in House 
& Garden. 


House Fittings Number February 


Hangings on the wall—the screen in decoration— 


a little chat on colour, a page on how to transform 
impossible lamps—and all sorts of other interesting 
things, from mezzotints to fireless cookers. 


Spring Gardening Guide March 


Concentrated wisdom for gardeners is packed in this 
number: the Spring Planting Tables; a résumé of ‘all 
the leading annuals and perennials with advice on 
how to use them most effectively.’ And—most im- 
portant of all to the woman war-gardener—a careful 
analysis of just how much of each vegetable you 


The house yawns in the spring, wakes up, and opens 

all its windows. You need new paper on the walls, 

new porch furniture and rugs, new hangings for your 
bedrooms. House & Garden will give you two pages 
on each of these, together with articles on the ¥* 

use of heraldry in decoration, fireplace stools, 
and the furnishing of a man’s study. Maga- o OC 
zine stands, wall pockets, desks and their .” s¢ 
placing, the kitchenette, the upstairs wey ° 
hall—why, you can’t think of any-. f a ot 


thing you want to know that won’t ae HS ey 


couch-end tables — plasterwork — colonial doors and should plant. From fifty feet of beans, say. you be in the May number. But just Sf Ras 
shutters—such things give life and individuality to should get so many quarts. Such a percentage will in case you should—there’s the - ORES ee 
the house, and each of them will have two pages be ‘eaten fresh-cooked; from the residue you should inexhaustible patience of the rr oe AS 
devoted to itself. There will be sketches of colonial get sO many cans. Information Service. “ye ot es 
s Ks PhS) - 
e a ° © “5 he 
$1 Invested in House & Garden tag oes 
° ° ° . “Ys oe A 4 ae 
a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen chair SS A SS ey = 
- ox yo 4 
e Rae) Lavo Vcr & 
Will Save You $100 SSIS 8 
es 9 ae an, 
If you want to make your house what you'd really like it to be—a house to be proud of 2s < Se ee ea 
—a house to be happy in—you will want to take advantage of our special offer of FIVE LP eo est S 
issues of House & Garden for $1—SIX if you mail the coupon now. Send no money oe P9en* y eS a 
now unless you wish. Just mail the coupon. Your subscription will begin at once. © ee = Po: a 
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THE ESTEY RESIDENCE ORGAN 


The Estey Residence Organ is more and more 
becoming a part of the furnishing of the well 
appointed house. It gives to its proud owner 
the control of an orchestra—not the passive 
pleasure of listening to a paid professional or- 
ganist, not the occasional performance of some 
musical guest, but his own instrument that he 
plays at will with the satisfying consciousness 
that what he plays could net be excelled by 
either the paid organist cr the obliging guest. 

This pleasure never palls. The cost of the 
Estey Residence Organ is forgotten while the 
satisfaction it gives endures, It is in a business 


sense a sound investment. The pipe organ 
improves with age, and the upkeep is nominal. 
It becomes a permanent part of the home. It 
will last as long as the house lasts, and it én- 
hances the value of the house. In the hands 
of a skillful architect or designer it becomes a 
beautiful addition to the music room, living 
room or the great hall. 


THE ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
Studios in New York, 25 West 45th Street; Chicago, Lyon & 
Healy; Philadelphia, 1701 Walnut Street; Boston, 120 Boylston 
Street; Los Angeles, 633 South Hill Street. 


THE CAREY PRINTING CO. tuc. 
New Yor« 
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Only the moths in the most promising cocoons are allowed to mature and a oui! sent 
. . . . ix es 
lay the precious eggs that supply a new generation of silk-spinners, so that “— ‘ ‘ 
° ° ° CUALLUM OSIERY OMPANY 
fair ankles may gleam and menexclaim—‘“You just know she wears them!” Noatwasrrox, Mass. 











